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PREFACE 


Avr the end of a work so extensive as this, an author, I 
suppose, always feels how much better it would be done if 
he had it to do again. When I began I had but a partial 
knowledge of the ground to be traversed, and of a few im- 
portant parts I knew nothing. This is the cause of one or 
two irregularities which otherwise would have been avoided. 
Some writers, for instance, are noticed at more length 
than others who are perhaps of greater importance. _ 

In the preface to my essay on Pantheism I have recorded 
the circumstances which determined me to deyote some years 
to the special study of theology. When I came to London, in 
1859, I began a course of reading with the object of in- 
quiring into the nature of revelation and the evidences by 
which it is supported. At the end of four years I had 
formed a plan of something like a complete history of 
theology, which would set forth the special character of 
Christianity and its relation to other religions. In the 
spring of 1863 I showed the outlines of my work to the late 
Professor Maurice, who had gone over large portions of the 
same field, and whose writings had been of great service to 
me. The Professor looked over the paper, and returning it, 


said, with an incredulous smile, ‘ You have twenty years’ 
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a PREYFACE, 
work before you.’ He advised me to try one part first, and to 
go on with the rest if that succeeded. I took his advice, and 
in 1866 the first chapter, which was on Pantheism, had 
become a large volume. Ten years have passed since that 
conversation with Professor Maurice. The present work is 
only the completion of the second chapter, and the first will 
have to be re-written. | 

The second chapter in the original plan was on Deism. 

This will account for the prominence given to the Deists, 
and also for some peculiarities in the stand-point from which 
the whole subject is treated. The papers on the English 
Deists were submitted to the late Dean Alford for insertion 
in the Contemporary Review, of which he was at that time the 
Editor. The Dean at once saw their value to the history of 
English theology, and wrote a noble defence of them when 
he was charged by some writers in the clerical newspapers 
with reviving the forgotten literature of the Deists. It was a 
field which Dr. Alford himself had never touched, and, with 
all the frankness of his ingenuous nature, he confessed that 
he had learned a great deal from reading my papers.* It was 
intended to collect the articles on the Deists into a yolume, 
but the publisher suggested extending them so as to make a 
history of the theology of the eighteenth century. I expected 

| to get a beginning about the time of the Revolution or 
dating from the influence of Locke; but I found at last 
that I must go back to the Reformation. 


The spirit in which this work is written is, I trust, alto- 


* The Dean wrote to me after the because of Woolston'’s language. 


publication of the paper on Anthony 
Collins, that he had been stormed with 
letters of remonstrance, chictly trom 
the clergy. The paper on Woolston 
he rejected after it was in type, 


But in spite of the storm that had 


been raised, he completed the series, 
which consisted of two more, Tindal 
and Hume. 
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gether different from the ordinary spirit in which histories 
of the Church or of theology are generally written. I have 
not abused those from whom I differ, and I have not exalted 
those with whom I agree. I have had beside me for general 
reference Dean Hook’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Biography,’ and have 
tried to fight against the spirit which pervades it. When 
the Dean comes to a Nonjuror or a Scotch Episcopalian, he is 
sure to find a saint, a confessor, or a martyr, to whom many 
pages of eulogy are to be devoted. When he comes to a 
Nonconformist, even if it be a Calamy, a Howe, or a Watts, 
they are served with a few dates and, perhaps, a list of their 
publications. A liberal Churchman is generally described 
as ‘this unprincipled man,’ or ‘ this Arian heretic,’ while for 
the leaders of Presbyterianism in Scotland, the Dean opens 
the floodgates of his wrath, and pours forth an overwhelming 
torrent of hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness. My 
wish has been to write a history of theology on the rigid 
principles of natural science ; to feel as if I were of no party, 
no country, and no creed; to appeal to no man’s partialities 


or prejudices, but to state the naked truth, however cold the 


form in which it might appear. I have remembered a wise 


saying of John Stuart Mill, that ‘a doctrine is not judged’ 


at all till it is judged in its best form ; ’ and I have tried to 
write as if the time predicted by Hooker were come, when 
‘three words written with charity and meekness shall re- 
ceive a more blessed reward than three thousund volumes 
written with a disdainful sharpness of wit.’ 


The objection has been made that under the name of. re- 


ligious thought I have been writing, not of religion but otf 


theology. I cannot undertake at present to determine the 
But I use the 


difference between religion and theclogy. 
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ae PREFACE. 
words ‘religious thought’ as meaning theology rather than 
religion. I have written a history of opinions concerning 
religion. A history of religious life in England has 
been suggested as the complement of this work. This will 
probably be my next occupation. I shall then exhibit the 
Catholicism of religion rather than the Sectarianism of 
theology. Instead of doctrines and opinions, the subject 
will be the Christian life. I hope in that work to be able to 
do more justice to the lives and works of the Puritans and 
the Evangelicals, as well as to all that was really good and 
Christian in High Churchmen and Nonjurors. 

I have to thank several reviewers and some private 
correspondents for suggestions, which have received, or in 


future editions will receive, due attention.* 


Lower Tootine, 
April, 1873. 


* Some corrigenda will be found on p. 416. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


CONVOCATION. — SACHEVERELL. — ARIANISM. — WHISTON. — 
CLARKE,.—WATERLAND.—HOADLY CONTROVERSY.—SYKES.— 
CONYERS MIDDLETON.— ARCHBISHOP WAKE.— POTTER.— 
BISHOP FLEETWOOD.—ATTERBURY.—GIBSON.—SHERLOCK,— 
HARE.|— WILSON.— SAMUEL WESLEY.—-JOHN. BALGUY.— 
BRETT.— WILLIAM LAW.—SWIFT.—JOHN ILUTCHINSON.— 
ADDISON, 


HE relations between the State and the Church of Eng- Relations of 
land were never defined. Sometimes the Church had a hee it 

semblance of liberty and independence, but at other times 
its laws have proceeded direct from the State. The 
eighteenth century began with claims, at least on the 
part of the inferior clergy, for greater ecclesiastical power. 
We have already seen how King William’s scheme of Com- 
prehension was frustrated unexpectedly by the Lower 
House of Convocation. Tillotson thought that the clergy 
might be entrusted with measures necessary for the wel- 
fure of the Church; but experience taught him that he 
was wrong. Soon after the defeat of the scheme of Com- 
prehension, he was raised to the primacy. For cleven 
years the Convocation was not allowed to mect, and was 
thus kept, as Burnet says, ‘from doing mischief? 

The Lower Ifouse of Conyoeation, in the session of 1689, Ditterences 


Tes : eet ra eer) a ° between the 
had giyen many signs of dissatisfaction with the procecd= iyo Houses of 
ines of Kine William and the bishops. Besides the Convecntion. 


effort. to conciliate the moderate Nonconformists by changes 

in the Liturgy, they had scen Episcopacy overthrown in 

Scotland, and a general toleration granted to the most 

extreme Dissenters in Eneland. These were serious matters 
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RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


CHAP. XU. for a generation of Churchmen who sympathised with the 


‘Letter toa 
Conyocation 
Man.’ 


measures of Sheldon, after the Restoration of Charles. 
When the bishops voted an address to King William, 
they commended his Majesty’s zeal ‘for fle. Protestant 
religion in general, and the Church of England in par- 
ticular. It was expected that the Lower House would 
adopt the same address, but they claimed ‘the right to 
approach the throne as a separate and independent body. 
This claim was resisted. They then objected to the words 
‘Protestant religion.” They could not recognise religion 
in this general, and, to their minds, vague sense. They 
were willing to substitute ‘Protestant Churches.’ The 
bishops then proposed to amend the address by saying, 
‘The interest of the Protestant religion in this and all 
other Protestant Churches.’ The Lower House still ob- 
jected, that this put the Church of England on the same 
level with the foreign Protestant and Presbyterian Churches. 
They were not satisfied till the words ‘this’ and ‘ and’ 
were omitted. After thanking his “Majesty for his care for 
the Church of England, there Polered 2 the interest of the 
Protestant religion in all other Protestant Churches.’ 

The two parties represented by the two Houses of Con- 
vocation, in 1689, continued, with various modifications, the 
two leading parties throughout the eciehtcenth century. 
Their first great warfare began during the years that Con- 
vocation was suppressed. The subject of controversy was 
the rights of the clergy and the constitution of Conyo- 
cation. In 1697, a zealous High Churchman published a 
pamphlet called ‘A Letter to a Convocation Man.’* The 
writer argued for Convocation as the only means of curing 
all the ‘distempers to which the Church is Hable. Its 
restoration was demanded by fie prevalence of immorality, 
ism, deism, atheism, and § contempt of the 
1¢ picture of the unbehef of the age was 


heresy, seepticl 
priesthood.’ T 
certainly appalln some of the clergy had even ceased 
to believe the Mosuie history: some of them denied the 
doctrine ot the Trinity ; and others, that of the Divine Unity. 
Mysteries were excluded from Christianity; and such was 
the general inditterence to religion, that there were even 


* This was ascribed by some to Dr. Pankes ; by cthers to Sir B. Shower. 
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CONVOCATION. 3 


joeas put forth for a ‘universal unlimited toleration.’ The CHAP. XII. 
i ] 


promoters of all these impieties were plainly intimated. 
They were such men as Thomas Burnet, John Locke, John 
Toland, and William Sherlock. In addition to these here- 
tics, some of the French ministers in London had been con- 
victed of Socinianism by their own synod. The land, 
moreover, had been deluged with Socinian pamphlets. 
Lords and Commons, the writer said, can do nothing. 
They cannot discern truth from heresy. Convocation must 
arise and stem the torrent. We must demand from the 
State the rights of the Church. It was declared free by 
Magna Charta, and yet it is denied the power of self- 
government, which is possessed by every sect in the king- 
dom. 


— 


The writer maintained that Convocation ought to be Coe een 
* . : and arhi.- 
summoned with every Parliament. He proved this from a nent, 


statute of Henry VIII., which gives the same protection to 
the two Houses of Convocation which older statutes give to 


the House of Commons. He argued from the writ ‘ Pre- - 


monentes,’ by which the clergy were formerly summoned 
to Convocation, that they were to meet at the same time 
as Parliament; and when they met they were to debate and 
dccide, and these decisions were to have the same validity as 
-\cts of Parliament. Nothing is required to make them law 
but the sanction of the king. Convocation, the writer adds, 
wus once part of Parliament. It afterwards separated, and 
carrie with it its peculiar functions into the Convocation 
Hcuse. The ‘Letter’ concludes with a high encomium on 
the clergy. Their character would secure respect for any 
canons they might make. In no other profession is there 
‘such a number of men who are so great an honour to their 
vocation.’ 
The ‘Letter to a Convocation Man’ was answered in 
‘A Letter toa Member of Parliament.’ The writer of this 
howed that Convocation had performed no judicial act suice 
e of Tenry VIIL, when, in compliance with the will 
kine, it declared his marriage with Anne of Cleves 
Lend void. Even in the time of Queen Mary, Conveca- 
hon was silent. There was no necessity for its restoration. 
ihe Uisheps by their ordinary jurisdiction could do all that 


‘Letter to a 
Member of 
Parliament. 
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CHAP. XII 


Dr. Wake on 
‘The Antho- 
rive ab Chris. 
tian Princes,’ 


4 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


was required. The cases of heresy and immorality mentioned 
in the ‘Letter to a Convocation Man’ were all punishable 
in the ordinary courts. The articles declare the doctrine of 
the Church, and if men like Locke and Sherlock depart from 
the doctrine of the Church, refutation by argument is better 
than Convocation censures. The writer says, that the 
furious spirit and violent temper of the clergy are sufficient 
reasons for not allowing Convocation to meet. We could 
expect nothing from them but factions and tumults. The 


conduct of the last Convocation was enough to convince all 


reasonable men of the truth of Archbishop Tillotson’s words, 
that no good ever came from such meetings. To the urgu- 
ments for the necessity of Convocation, the answer was that 
the king is ‘ Custos utriusque tabule.’ He ought, therefore, 
to maintain religion and to keep all persons, both civil and 
ecclesiastical, within the bounds of their duty. To be under the 
State is no dishonour to the Church. The ‘blessed martyrs 
who sealed the Reformation with their blood did-not think 
the Church dishonoured by being parliamentary.’ Hooker 
says, that altering religion and making ecclesiastical laws are 
among the duties that belong to a king. Even the pope was 
satisfied to have his supremacy and all his dispensations 
ratified by Parliament. It was shown from a statute of 
Edward I., that the English Parliaments had always regarded 
the bishops as created by the Crown. The Reformation pro- 
eeeded on this principle. The king claimed the prerogative to 
call synods and make laws for the Church. This prerogative 
was openly acknowledged by Convocation in the time of 
Henry VUI. The former relations of the clergy to Parlia- 
ment is admitted to be a ditheult question, on which nothing 
ean be said with certainty. They may have been represented 
there by proctors, but these were certainly not allowed to 
vote. The whole history ot Convocation shows that its 
existence depends entirely on the will of the State. 

The ‘ Letter to a Convocation Man’ was also answered in 
an elaborate work by Dr. Wake, atterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury. This work was called ‘The Authority of 
Christian Prinees over their Meclesiasticeal Synods’ Dr. 
Wake went back to the first relations of the Christian 
Chureh with the Roman empire on its conversion to Chris- 
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CONVOCATION. 5 


tianity. showing that princes had always exercised authority CHAP. XII. 


in all matters ecclesiastical. In this he says they only 
followed the example of the Jewish kings. According to 
Svecrates the historian, the greatest synods were always 
assembled by command of the emperors. The supremacy of 
the State over the Church was further confirmed by quota- 
tions from the Roman laws, as they are found in the code of 
Theodosius, the code and novels of Justinian, and the collec- 
tions of Basilius, Leo, and Constantine. Our kings have 
always claimed the same authority over the Church as was 
claimed by the emperors. They have always determined 


the time and place when and where Synods were to be held, po. 


esiastioal 


and they have nominated the persons who were to attend synods 


summon cd 


them. It had been a custom to summon Convocation at the on} y by 
sume time as Parliament, but Convocation never had power PMaces. 


to make laws without the licence and sanction of the king. 
The Convocation of 1640 is mentioned as a case which 
ought to satisfy all who advocate the independence of the 
clergy. It met by special commission from the king. In 
the commission was quoted the statute made in the time of 
Ifenry VIII., which acknowledged the necessity of the royal 
licence. The king prescribed the very subjects which the 
Convocation was to discuss. He also commanded that no- 
thing was to be changed in the liturgy, rubrics, or articles of 
the Church. Other princes have even gone beyond this. 
They have determined beforchand the decisions which the 
Convoeation was to make. When James I., in 1622, sent the 
articles to Convocation for the xpprobation of the clergy, he 
sent his letters with them. Afterwards, without in any way 
consulting Convocation, he signified lis pleasure to have 
lai end orean service in the cathedral churches. Dr. 
Wake said that there were two assemblages cf the clergy: 
one was by the ‘Premonentes,’ to give consent to their annual 
: ‘sides - the other was by the archbishop’s writ, and this 
s properly Convocation. Its business was only occasional, 
nd subject to the will of the king. There was no necessity 
for the clerey again mecting in the arena. The account of 
scepticism and immorality in the ‘Letter to a Convocation 
Man? was described as very ‘tragical,’ and a hope was 


eXprossed that it was more -tragical than true; but im any 
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CHAP. XII. 


‘ Municip‘um 
Ecclesiasti- 
cum,’ 


—Dr. Atterbury 


on ‘The 


Rights of Con- + 


vocation.’ 


6 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND 


ease Convocation would be a ‘remedy worse than the 
disease.’ 

Dr. Wake was answered by a violent advocate of Convo- 
cation, in a book called ‘ Municipium Ecclesiasticum ; or the 
Rights, Liberties, and Authorities of the Christian Church 
against all Oppressive Doctrines and Constitutions.’* The 
writer repeated the lamentations of the ‘Letter to a 
Convocation Man,’ on the contempt of mysteries and the 
authority of the Church, which he called the suppression 
of Christianity. The synods of the Church assembled by 
divine right. They were not, as Dr. Wake made them, 
mere prudential clubs under heathen princes, or servile con- 
ventions under nominally Christian rulers. The hicrarchy 
was divine, and it was absurd to think of its powers being 
limited by any State. The king might be a Jew or a 
Socinian, a Presbyterian or a Muggletonian, and how could 
such a being control a divinely-instituted body like the 
Convocation of the clergy? Lcclesiastical socicty is an- 
terior to ciyil power, and the duty of a king is to protect it, 
not to seek its destruction. This was proved from Jewish 
and Pagan history, from common reason, and especially 
from the constitution of the Christian Society. The apostles, 
and under them the College of Elders in Jerusalem, were 
Houses of Convocation, charged with the management of the 
affairs of the Church. 

Dr. Wake met a more powerful antagonist in Francis 
tterbury, afterwards the unfortunate Bichon of Rochester. 
Atterbury’s | 

an English Convocation Stated and Vindieated.’? He said 
that Wake, in reserving for the king the right to ratify or 
reject the decrees both of Parliament and Convocation, had 
given the king an absolute power over the Church and the 
State. This was a principle worthy of Parker or Cartwright, 
and would have been of great service in the time of James II. 
It would have helped all the pious designs then upon the 
anvil; and if the assertor of it had not been a bishop, to 
be sure he would ‘have been made one.’+ This doc- 
trine under James I]. would have ruined the established 
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CONVOCATION, 7 


religion; and it is surely strange if it can be of service CHAP. XII. 


to the government of King William. Atterbury repeated 
the assertion of the author of the ‘ Letter to a Convocation 
Man,’ that a Convocation or provincial synod of the clergy 
was always summoned with the Parliament. This, he said, 
could be clearly traced back to the time when they became 
tivo distinct assemblies. In Saxon times, and even after the 
Norman Conquest, clergy and laity deliberated in one as- 
sembly. The members of Convocation had ‘parliamentary 
wages’ and ‘parliamentary privileges.’* The Lower House 
joined the laity in attendance on the king at the opening 


SSMS alos a 


or the dissolution of Parliament. In the time of Henry 
VI. they are described as the ‘Commons Spiritual.’ — In Convocation 
the proclamation of Henry VIII., it is said, ‘the nobles Gomnmbons te 


and commons, both spiritual and meen decree that the Spiritual. 


king shall be, under God, Supreme Head of the Church of 
E betta It is certain, Atterbury says, that for the last 
linda and fifty years Convocation has been accustomed to 
meet and rise within a day of the Parliament. After asserting 
the right of the clergy to meet in Convocation as often as 
Parliament meets, he vindicates their claim not only to 
deliberate, but to pass resolutions without the royal licence. 
The act under Henry VIII. does not allow them to pro- 
mulze and execute canons, but it does not forbid them to 
prepare resolutions to be submitted to the king. The act, 
moreover, was repealed under Mary. It was revived again 
under Elizabeth, but not with the consent of the clergy. In 
the original statute, made in the time of Ifenry, the clergy 
were not only forbidden to make new canons, but they were 
not allowed to act upon old ones. In all subsequent acts in 
which this statute is recited, the latter prohibition is omitted. 
When James I. sent prescriptions to the Ilouses of Conyoea- 
tion, he only a tibed subscription to Articles which had 


been agrecd on by a former iene ocation. When he wished 
to have organs in the cathedrals, he only sug goes! ed matter 


tor wv canon. a) Reforma tio 1, Atterbury "Sy 


LES? 


as not the 


work of the kine, but of the Convocation. 1 ve king gave 
The records are 


his sanction to what Convocation deerecd. 
lest, and this misled Burnet, who represeuts the Reforma. 


- Preface, p. 58. 
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CHAP. XII. 


Answers tu 
Atterbury. 


Meeting of 
Convocation. 


8 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 
tion as mainly the work of the king. Dr. Wake followed 


Burnet. 

Atterbury’s book was the occasion of several learned 
works on the history of Convocation. ‘The most important 
of these were by Dr. Kennet, afterwards Bishop of Peter- 
borough, by Dr. Hody, and by Dr. Wake. They were all 
against Atterbury, and maintain that the writ ‘Premonentes,’ 
and the archbishop’s writ, did not summon the same Convo- 
cation. In virtue of the first the bishops still sit in the 
House of Lords. When it included the inferior clergy, they 
were only summoned to be taxed. The archbishop’s writ, 
on the other hand, is a summons for an ecclesiastical synod. 
This is properly Convocation, which began in 1382, under 
Archbishop Courtnay. The inferior clergy were then 
admitted to sit in council with the bishops. Kennct’s 
account is that the clergy at first came to Parliament to be 
taxed, and the Convocation to attend the bishops; but 
latterly the men who were summoned to Parliament were 
summoned at the same time to a provincial synod concurrent 
with Parliament. 

In 1700, the king granted a licence for the assembling of 
Convocation. The bishops and clergy met in St. Paul’s on 
the 10th of February. After service and a sermon, they 
proceeded to the Chapter Ilouse. The archbishop admo- 
nished the interior clergy to choose a prolocutor. Their 
choice fell on Dr. Iooper, Dean of Canterbury, afterwards 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. The bishops did not wish ¢ 
Conveeition, but the Lower House had the true spirit of ee 
clergy militant. They were determined to show their 
independence, not 01 ey if the State but of the bishops. They 
were ‘ile h Churchmen, deeply learned in the Epistles of St. 
Tenatius, but they inverted the Ignatian maxim to do 


ot 


cient 


nothing without the bishop. If reason is against a man, he 
ure to be against reason; and if bishops are against 
Iligh Churehmen, why should not High Churchmen be 
amraimst bishois 2 The dissatistaction which the mferior 
clergy had mranile -ted ili tlie Convocation ot L680 had been 
gathering strength in the years that had intervened. The 
est was the fiery Atterbury. 
he clergy against the State 


ruling spirit of this ardent eon 
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His cause was the rights of 
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CONVOCATION. 9 


bishops. The second meeting of Convocation was on the CHAP. XIT 
P g : 


2ist of February, in Henry VII.’s Chapel in West- 
minster Abbey. The bishops retired to the Jerusalem 
Chamber, and soon after sent their commissary to prorogue 
the Lower House till the 25th, and to the room called the 
Jerusalem Chamber. The Lower House, regarding the 
emigration of the bishops as a recognition of their inde- 
pendence, were proceeding with business. They obeyed the 
wrchbishop’s prorogation so far that they did not meet again 
till the 25th, and then it was, as before, in the Chapel of 
Henry VII. The archbishop again prorogued the Lower 
House till the 28th, and ‘in hune locum.’ The Lower House 
continued their sitting, and when they met on the 28th, it 
was still in the Chapel of Henry VII. The archbishop 
sent for the prolocutor, and demanded why the Lower House 
had continued to sit after his prorogation, and why they had 
not come ‘tn hunc locum’—that is, to the Jerusalem Chamber. 
Both Houses were again prorogued until the 6th of March. 
This time the archbishop said distinctly in the schedule that 
the Lower Ilouse was to meet ‘in hune locum vulgo vocat. 
Jerusalem Chamber.’ The prolocutor at this meeting 
presented a paper containing reasons drawn from the 
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records of Convocation, why the Lower House had sat after The Lower 
the archbishop’s prorogation, and explaining that by ‘in ave been 
hune locum, they understood the place where they had been dence. 
used to meet. The paper ended—‘ We find no footsteps of 
evidence to conclude that it was ever the practice of this 

ITouse to attend their lordships before the Ilouse did mect, 

and sit pursuant to their former adjournment. But when 

this House hath first met and sat, it hath been the constant 

practice to attend their lordships with business of their own, 

at thelr own motion, or when they were called up to their 
loriships by a special messenger.’ This paper was answered 

by the Lishops, and the Lower ILouse, after the example of 

the House of Commons, demanded a free conference, which 

The Lishops answered that as they had begun 


the controversy in writing, so In writing 1t must be cou 
tinued. 
wer . e ~, ey ‘ \ 7 
The Tower ILouse continued to meet in the Chapel of 
fienry VIL, and, despite of all the archbishop’s prorogations, 
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LO RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


CHAP. XII. to do business on its own account. To suppress heresy was 


Condemns 


John Toland 


And Bishop 


Burnet. 


the great plea for the revival of Convocation. The Lower 
House immediately encountered the great heretic of the age, 
John Toland. His ‘Christianity not Mysterious,’ had becn 
published about five years, and was still a popular book. 
Extracts from it were submitted to the Upper House, with a 
petition praying their lordships to agree in the condemnatory 
resolutions passed by the Lower House. But the bishops 
answered that they could censure no book without the licence 
of the king. The contest between the two Houses was the 
sole business of Convocation this year. The archbishop 
reprimanded the Lower House for their irregularities, and 
refused to acknowledge them till they conformed to the 
orders of the Upper louse. But the Lower House were 
determined to make complete work of the expurgation of 
heresy. There was one man among the bishops whom the 
High Church party could never forgive. That man was 
Gilbert Burnet, whom King William had made Bishop of 
Sarum. The Lower House, after their efforts to annihilate 
Toland, proceeded to censure Burnet’s ‘Exposition of the 
Articles of Religion.” Under pretence of presenting some- 
thing concerning the irrregularity of the Lower House, this 
censure was presented to the bishops by the prolocutor. 
The Upper House had decided to receive nothing from the 
Lower House till their irregularities were rectified. At the 
special request, however, of Burnct himself, who was too 
honest a man to understand policy, the censure was reecived. 
A committee of bishops appointed to examine the represen- 
tations, reported to the Upper Ifouse that the Lower House 
had not the power to censure books, that they ought not of 
their own aceord to have entered on the examination of a 
Lovk by a Vishop of the Church, that ‘their censure was 
defamatory and scandalous, and that the Bishop 
by his excellent history of the Neformation, had « 
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service to the Church of Enetand. 


of Sarum, 
7 
Lone ereat 


At the next meetine the prolocutor again appeared belore 
i Pj 
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the Upper House, but the archbishop refused to reecive any 


paper except the one that had Leen promised containing the 
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special charges against Burnet’s exposition of the Articles. 
1 ] 
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CONVOCATION. Tet 


present the one without the other. He went to the Lower ciap. xq 


House for instructions, but did not return. The special charges 


against Burnet’s book were never produced. After one or Irregularities 


two more sessions, with the repetition of similar contentions, of the Auster 
ouse. 


Convocation ended with the dissolution of Parliament. Seve- 
ral members of the Lower House, among whom were Sher- 
lock, Beveridge, and Bull, disowned all responsibility for 
the later irregularities of the Lower House. At the next 
meeting the moderate party in the Lower ILouse apparently 
had gained some strength. They proposed Beveridge for 
prolocutor, but the majority voted for Dr. Woodward, Dean 
of Sarum. Woodward owed all his promotions to Burnct, 
but he was now Burnet’s enemy. Under his leadership the 
Lower House proceeded to yct greater extremes. They in- 
vested the prolocutor with the power to proroguc, instead of, 
as formerly, intimating the prorogation. The necessity of 
the archbishop’s schedule was superseded. The sudden 
death, however, of the prolocutor gave the archbishop an 
opportunity of keeping the Lower House in subjection. 
He gave the inferior clergy the best of advice, and begged 
time to consider about the election of another prolocutor. 
After two or three prorogations the king died, and Convoca- 
tion was thereby dissolved. The Lower House wished to 
continue their sittings as part of Parliament in virtue of the 
‘Premonentes,’ but the attorney-general gave it as his 
opinion that this would be against the royal supremacy.* 
The High Church party had its hour of triumph during 
the reign of Queen Anne. The Lower ILouse of Convoca- 
tion sueceeded to some extent in having its position recog- 
nised as a distinct and indeper ndent House, <A tide of loyalty 
und High Churchism flowed in upon the ignorant multitude, 
and the moderate bishops were no longer in favour. In the 
Convocation disputes, popular sympathy was on the side of 
the Lower House. Efforts were made to pass the bill against 


Occasional Conformity, and when this failed a ery was 
raised agiinst all Dissenters. Whies, and Sioderate Cra 


© Tir. Toon er wrote a ‘ Narrative twas answered by Dr. Iennet in 


ot” the Py ines of the Lower ‘The ery the Convocation of 
House of Convection, from Monday, the Prelites sand Clerzy of the Pro- 
eh. 10,1700, to June 25, 1701.” Unis vinee of C anterbury 

’ im favour of the Lower Lotse. 


The triumph 
of High 
Churchism. 
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CHAP. XII. 


k2 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


men. In a pamphlet called a ‘ Memorial of the Church of 
England,’ said to have been written by Dr. Drake, a phy- 
sician, the bishops were charged with betraying the interests 
of the Church by their toleration of Dissenters. The Church, 
the writer said, was in great danger, notwithstanding its out- 
ward prosperity. The sectaries were strong, and were 


_ allowed to assail it with impunity. Scotland had been 


Sacheverell’s 
Sermon at St. 
Paul's, 


given up to the Presbyterians, and no one could tell what 
would be the next act of the Whig ministers. The sectaries 
would destroy the Church as soon as they had the power, 
and this power the bishops were every day putting into their 
hands. 

The fanaticism of the High Church party reached its 
highest expression in Sacheverell’s sermon at St. Paul’s, on 
the 5th of November, 1709. Sacheverell reproduced the ex- 
hausted figure of the Church of England being between two 
thieves, the Papist and the Dissenter. The latter ‘thief,’ 
however, was evidently regarded as the more incorrigible, and 
with him were included all who within the Church did not 
believe as Sacheverell did. The text was, ‘In perils among 
false brethren,’ and the argument was founded on the old 
assumptions that the Church of England agrees with antiquity, 
and that antiquity has given us a reliable interpretation of 
the Scriptures. The language of the sermon was yery in- 
temperate. Every clergyman was denounced as an apostate 
who was not ready to say that separation from the Church 
of England is schism. Occasional Conformity was called 
hypocrisy, and ecclesiastical authority a part of morality 
necessary to salvation. Resistance to the sovereign under 
any pretence whatever was declared illegal. The Dissenters, 
the preacher said, were allowed to establish seminaries 
wherein ‘Atheism, Deism, Tritheism, Socinianism, with all 
the hellish principles of fanaticism, regicide, and anarchy, 
are openly professed.’ Those who wished to comprehend 
the Dissenters were trying to introduce the Trojan horse 
into the Holy City, and to convert the House of God inte a 
den of thieves. Archbishop Grindal was pronounced a false 
son of the Church because he wus the first that tolerated the 
Puritans, those ‘miscreants begot in rebellion, born in sedi- 
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tion, and nursed in faction. 
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WILLIAM WHISTON. ae) 


The great heresy in the tirst half of the eighteenth cen- CHAP. XII. 
tury was Arianism. The charge of tending to the Arian poco the 
heresy was generally made by High Churchmen against all Arian heresy. 


PSA yy AOR EMO ORO ‘>: 


the lutitudinarian bishops and the moderate clergy. General 
charges of this kind have but little meaning. It is, how- 
ever, probable that many of the leading divines of that time 
were inclined to the Arian hypothesis of the Trinity, though 
they may have written nothing definitely on that subject. 
We can only deal with what men taught openly, and not 
with what they were supposed to have believed. The name 
Arian covers many shades of belief. We must not, there- 
fore, confound one man’s opinions with those of another, 
merely because they are classed under the same name. The 
tirst of the Arians of this era was William Whiston, whose 
character and views must be considered by themselves. It 
is not to be denied that he had an influence over other men, 
and that he represented in an exaggerated form the ten- 
dencies of his time, yet his opinious are not to be charged on 
any of his contemporaries. 


William Whiston was the son of Josiah Whiston, Rector William 


of Norton, in Leicestershire. His grandfather, by his 
mother’s side, had been rector of the same parish from 
1609 to 1659. His father had been ordained by the Pres- 
Uvterians, but had continued to hold the living apparently 
Without re-ordination after the Restoration. The grand- 
ther had refused to read Charles’s Book of Sports, and 
peobubly rejoiced in the downfall of the bishops. Josiah 
Whiston, though ordained a Presbyterian, had, like his 
t.ther-in-law, a mixture of the Puritan and the loyalist. Ie 
continued the Puritan custom of catechising all his parish- 

ners once in the year at their own houses. At the same 
time, he always kept the 20th of January as a religious fast, 
iis sonsays, ‘more solemnly than any clergyman in England.’ 
William Whiston amherited some of the peculiaritics as 
weil as much et the piety of lis aneestors. DA ani 
bride devoted himself mainly to the study of mathe- 
raties. Defore he tovk orders he had some scruples about 
sU>oscription to the Articles, but they were for a time over- 
Cite, Ile had also scruples about recelving orders from 
who had come into the place cf a honjuring 
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Whiston. 
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T4 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


bishop. He found a prelate properly qualified to give him 
ordination in William Lloyd of Lichfield, one of the seven 
bishops that were sent to the Tower. The next ycar after 
his ordination, that great patron of learning, Bishop Moore 
of Norwich, made Whiston his examining chaplain, and 
soon after he succeeded Sir Isaac Newton as professor of 
mathematics. 

Henry More, the last of the Platonists at Cambridge, 
died when Whiston was a student. The study of natural 
philosophy had taken the place of metaphysics, and the 
discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton had re-opened many ques- 
tions in theology. Whiston was ready for them all with a 
sincerity that had no parallel. It was only, however, at 
intervals that he manifested the grasp of a really liberal 
theologian. He had many eccentricities, both before and 
after his conversion to Arianism. He described the leading 
Cambridge divines of the period as sceptics. These were 
such men as Bentley, Hare, Trimnell, and Cannon. They 
were not, he said, positive unbelievers, but they raised doubts 
which they could not answer. Whiston always wished to be 
on the very orthodox side, and in matters of faith he hod a 
very scrupulous conscience. He wrote ‘A New Theory of 
the Earth,’ in which he reconciled the Bible with Newton’s 
philosophy. He wrote on the chronology of the Old Testa- 
ment, on the harmony of the Gospels, and, like his prede- 
cessor in the chair of mathematics, and with equal success, 
he expounded the Ievelation of St. John. 

In 1707, Whiston was Boyle lecturer. He took prophecy 
for his subject, and maintained the extraordinary thesis that 
all prophecies had but one meaning. They might be obscure, 
enigmatical,.aud perhaps not understood by the prophets 
themselves ; but their meaning was direct, and they could 
only be capable of one fultiiment. This was spectally main- 


tained of the passages quoted im the New Testament, and in- 
troduced with the words, ‘that it might be fulfilled’ Even 
the historical statement in Tfosea, ‘When Israel was a child, 


then I loved hin, and called my son out of Egypt,’ was 
held to be a prophecy referring dircetly to the Messiah. 
Nearly all the Psalms, with many other parts of Scripture 
whose meaning is manifest to any one, were interpreted 
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WILLIAM WHISTON, WSs 


as direct and literal prophecies of the Messiah. Whis- 
ton’s Boyle Lectures may be regarded as the beginning of 
the great controversy on prophecy, which, twenty years 
liter, was brought to a final issue by Anthony Collins. 
Nobody but Whiston could hold only to the literal interpre- 
tation; and the typical or secondary, Collins said, was insuf- 
ficient to make the fulfilment of prophecy a proof of Chris- 
tiunity. To these lectures was added a short treatise, in 
which it was maintained that Jesus ascended into heaven 
on the day of His resurrection. This was proved from St. 
Luke’s Gospel, and a passage in St. Barnabas, where it is 
expressly said that Jesus, having risen from the dead, 
ascended into the heayens. There were two ascensions: 
one on the day of the resurrection, and the other after the 
forty days as recorded in the Acts of the Apostles; the one 
was from Bethany, the other was from Mount Olivet. Jesus 
did not spend the forty days on earth, but appeared at inter- 
vals to Ilis disciples after His resurrection. 


CHAP OST: 


Whiston about this time devoted himself to the study pre Becomes an 


antiquity. IIe came to the conclusion that the earliest 
Christian authors were Arians; and, like a good English 
Churchman, he considered it his duty to follow the Fathers, 
and become an Arian too. He preached Arianism in his 
sermons, and omitted the Nicene parts of the Liturgy, for 
which he was suspended by the Bishop of Ely. He was also 
deprived of his professorship in the university. The result 
ot his studies in Christian antiquity was published in a 
hook ealled ‘Primitive Christianity Revived. This work 
wes mululy a collection of patristic and apocryphal writ- 
inws, which were defended, not merely as genuine, but as 
Laving at least equal authority with the writings of the New 
Testement. The work was preceded by a long historical 
peeluee, in which it was maintained by passages from the 
New ‘Testament and the carly Fathers that the doctrine of 
\ 


ins wus the original doctrine of Christianity, This. doc- 

was, ‘that Christ had no human or rational soul dis- 

from the Logos, but that at che inearnution the Legos 

ppived the place of a human soul. Whiston found all the 

Pathers ueree to this, till he cume to Justin Marts Nike oad 
Father says that Christ had a soul, the Logos, and a body 


Arian. 
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CHAP. XII. 


All antiquity 
proved Arian. 


Novatian on 
the Trinity. 


16 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


which seemed not to agree with what the other Fathers 
said. But the difference was only in appearance. The old 
philosophers ascribed a body and a soul to brutes, while 
to man they added a spirit which was not generated from 
within, but came from without. The soul then was merely 
the sensitive part. In Christ, the Logos took the place of 
the spirit, not of the soul. This, Whiston says, was the 
doctrine of Athanasius himself before the Arian controversy. 

After discovering that all antiquity was Arian, Whiston 
went to London to converse, as he says, with some whom he 
knew to have doubts about the Nicene doctrine of the 
Trinity. At their request, he transcribed about a thousand 
texts and testimonies in favour of the Arians, adding notes 
to obyiate the ‘false reasonings of Bishop Bull.’ The 
eternity which some of the philosophical Fathers as- 
cribed to the Son was not, Whiston said, a real existence, 
as of a Son properly co-eternal with the Father. It was 


rather a metaphysical existence in the stage of poten-- 


tiality. The Son was in the Father as His Word or 
Wisdom, before His real creation or generation, and this 
creation as the Son was a little before the creation of 
the world. In fact, the Council of Nice itself maintained 
no other eternity but this. After he was convinced that 
Arianism was the doctrine of antiquity, Whiston met the 
work on the Trinity, ascribed to Novatian, which confirmed 
him in his conclusion. Dut the greatest confirmation of all 
was derived from the ‘ Apostolical Constitutions.’ These had 
long been rejected by the learned world, and Whiston was 
therefore, at first, not disposed to give them any considera- 
tion. But a careful study convinced him they were the 
genuine work of Christ and ILis apostles, and that they 
were intended as the charter and constitution of the Chris- 
tian Church. Te applied to the two archbishops for their 
advice as to the best way of making known his discoveries 
to the world. Archbishop Sharp was unable to give any 
advice on the sulject, but invited him to a friendly con- 


ference in London. -\rchbi-hop Tenison could not give him 
advice till he had seen the work which contained the evi- 
dence, and he wished rather ‘to sce it in writing than in 


print.’ 
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WILLIAM WHISTON. 17 


The first of the documents in ‘Primitive Christianity CHAP. XII. 
tevived,’ was the Epistles of St. Ignatius. A dissertation primitive 
was prefixed to them, proving that the larger Epistles were eauanity 
genuine and the smaller merely an epitome of the larger. alae? 
Ienatius was followed by the ‘ Apologetic’ of Eunomius, an 
Arian treatise, which was answered by St. Basil. Then came 
the ‘Constitutions,’ on which the Church, according to 
Whiston, was to rest for ever. IPf we are to judge the Con- 
stitutions by other writings of early Christians, they 
certainly lose nothing by comparison. The morality is 
exalted, but the tone is not that of the New Testament era. 

‘The exaltation of the bishops and the priesthood is that of 
the Ignatian Epistles. The bishop is said to take the place 
of God. He rules over kings and priests. The bishop in 
fact is God, and the deacon is His prophet. The ‘ Constitu- 
tions’ inculcate the use of oil in baptism, trine immersion, 
abstinence from blood, and they forbid the bishops or clergy 


a second marriage. 

Whiston proved in a long essay that the ‘ Apostolical The Aposto- 
Constitutions’ were the most sacred of the canonical books. eet ne 
They professed to be the work of Christ and His apostles, 
and as such they had been received till the rise of the Anti- 

Christian power of Rome. Mary divines of the Church of 
England had vindicated the genuineness of the apostolical 
canons which are part of the Constitutions. The same argu- 
ments will apply to the whole. The Constitutions were 
xiven by Christ to the apestles during the forty days 
hetween the resurrection and the ascension, and they were 
civen from Mount Zion, in fulfilment of the ancient prophecy 

t from henee the Messiah was to give the law of the new 

nd better covenant. They were accepted by the first 
Council at Jerusalem as the code of the Christian Church. 
this Council all the apostles were preseut except St. Paul, 
nt he veecived the Constitutions direct from heaven when 

as made an apostle, by revelation from Jesus Christ. 

The reception of the Constitutions as canonical, led to a 
re “oration of the question of the canon. Besides the 
Constitutions, Whiston added to the canon the Doctrine Apoeryphal 
uf the Apostles, the Epistles of Clement, Barnabas, Ignatius, AO ee 
ind Polyearp, with the second beok of Esdras, and the 
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—— 


Unwritten 
traditions. 


18 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


Shepherd of Hermas. The original canon he found in a 
small number of books mentioned by Clement at the end of 
the Constitutions. This was a list of the sacred books then 
written; but it does not exclude other books written later, 
which were of equal authority. The arguments for the 
canonicity of these books are defended by testimonies from 
the Fathers. Irenxus, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and 
Tertullian quote, for instance, the Shepherd of Hermas as 
Scripture. The same is the case with the other books. 
Augustine says that different churches had different cata- 
logues, but those which were received by all had most 
authority. Among these were the Apostolical Constitutions. 
The Council of Jerusalem employed Clement to write down the 
laws received from Jesus Christ, and to send a copy of them 
to all churches. They are the deposit of the faith committed 
to apostolic secs. They are the traditions to which St. 
Basil constantly appeals. They are called ‘unwritten,’ 
which means that they were not intended for ordinary 
Christians, but as original autographs to be preserved in the 
archives of the churches. They were entrusted to the 
bishops of the sees founded in the lifetime of the apostles. 
This explains the often quoted passage in Tertullian where 
he tells the heretics to try their doctrine by that of the 
apostolical sees. The Constitutions were set aside by the 
Athanasians because they did not confirm the Athanasian 
heresy. 

The object of collecting these ancient writings, and de- 
fending their genuineness, was to demonstrate the Arianism 
of the primitive Church. Texts of Scripture now quoted to 
support the Athanasian doctrine were used in the early 
centuries to support the orthodox doctrine of Arius. St. 
Paul, for instance, is made to speak of Jesus as God over all, 
Liessed tor ever. But this expression is never applied in the 
Tuthers to God the Son. Jenatius says that it isa heresy 
to speak of Christ as God overall. The Constitutions say 
that ‘some suppose Jesus Himself is God over all, and glorify 
Him as His own Father, and suppose Him to be both the Son 
and the Comforter, than which doctrines what can be more 
detestable ¥’ Origen, too, whom even Bishop Bull allows to 
be orthodox, calls it ‘rashness’ to suppose that ‘our Saviour 
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WILLIAM WHISTON. 19 


is God over all.’ The words, ‘the true God,’ according to CHAP. XII. 


Whiston, are always in Scripture applied to God the Father, 
and never to Christ. The Son is never called the Supreme 
Giod. The learned Gataker observes concerning the text in 
the Old Testament, where the Messiah is supposed to be 
called the Mighty God, that the original at the utmost will 
warrant no more than a Mighty God. We have become 
accustomed to speak of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, but 


_the ancient creeds know of but one God, the Father of our 


Lord Jesus Christ. The tri-personal Deity came into the Origin of 
Athanasian 


Roman Church from the Valentinians, who had it from Trini 


Ifermes Trismegistus, who made the Logos consubstantial 
with the Demiurgus. Lactantius says Jesus taught that 
there was but one God, and that He only is to be worshipped. 
Hfis mission was to teach the Divine unity as against the 
polytheism of the pagan world. To have called Himself 
God would have been to betray His trust. Origen says that 
prayer is to be offered to the supreme God ne that High 
Priest who is superior to all the angels. It is to be addr Bere 
to no derived being, not even to Christ, but only to the God 
and Father of the universe. To the text quoted on the 
other side,—‘ Let all the angels of God worship Him,’— 
Origen answers by distinguishing between the adoration 
riven to great persons, and that given to God only. The text 
about Christ being equal with God, Whiston interprets 
that Christ was in great power and authority with His Father, 
but instead of making Himself equal with God, humbled 
fHlimsclf to die for men. For this interpretation he claims 
the authority of Tillotson, Bull, and Whitby. The same 
iiterpretation he finds in the Greek Fathers, and ascribes 
te eommonly received sense to the Latin Vulgate. The 
term ‘consubstantial ? was first introduced into the Catholic 
(aurch by the Council of Nice, which also denied that the 
Son was a creature. This was contrary to all antiquity. 
The eonsubstanti: lity of the Legos was unknown to the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, who all think of the Son as a creature, 
vid the Wisdom of God as created. 

‘The prosecution of William Whiston was an episode 
the history of Conyocation. In 1711, the Upper House, 
advised by the Crown lawyers that they had jurisdiction in 
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20 RELIGIOUS TIIOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


cases of heresy, subject to an appeal to the Queen, censured 


the Arianism of the ‘ Historical Preface. The judgment of 


the Convocation was sent to the Queen, but Her Majesty 
lost the document, and when the bishops applied for it, 
it could never be found. A prosecution in the spiritual 
court also failed on technical grounds. Whiston wished to 
continue a member of the Church of England, but he was 
refused the sacrament at his parish church. He then 
established worship with a reformed liturgy in his own 
house. He also formed a society for the study of primitive 
Christianity. In this he was joined by a zealous Quaker; 
by Gale, the leader of the General Baptists; by young 
Talbot, son of the Bishop of Durham; and by Rundle, 
afterwards Bishop of Derry. Clarke and Hoadly had also 
some connection with the socicty, but the latter ultimately 
departed sadly from primitive Christianity by entering on a 
second marriage. Whiston finally united himself to the 
General Baptists. They were not entirely framed on the 
primitive model, but they came nearest to it. The ancient 
Christians baptized those who had been previously instructed, 
and they were baptized in running water. This was the 
washing away of sin—regeneration and illumination. Wéith- 
out baptism there was no salvation. The modern Baptists, 
however, depart from antiquity in many things. They do 
not employ deaconesses in the baptism of women. They do 
not use oil, nor the sign of the cross, nor the laying on of 
hands. They do not practise trine immersion, and their 
form of baptism is not that preserved in the ‘ Apostolical Con- 
stitutions.’ They have the three orders of the ministry— 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons—nearly after the manner 
Christ Himself appointed by His apostles.* Contrary, how- 
ever, to all antiquity, like the Church of England, they do 
not reckon the sub-deacons, deaconesses, readers, and singers, 
to be offices of the ministry. Among Whiston’s discoveries 
Was a copy of the Sibylline Oracles, in which he. found all 
history predicted from the siege of Troy to the destruction of 
Gog and Mavog. 

The next great representative of the Arianism of this era 
was Dr. Samuel Clarke. Like William Whiston, Clarke 


* *Tarowell Address to the Baptists,’ p. 6. 
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SAMUEL CLARKE. yay 


had been chaplain to Bishop Moore, to whose influence he CHAP. XII. , 
owed all his preferments in the Church. He had become 
famous by his celebrated Boyle Lectures, and other learned 
writings, before he appeared as an Arian. Clarke had many 
things in common with Whiston, but the two men were 
intellectually altogether unlike each other. Their doctrine, 
too, was really different. Whiston turned to authority, and 
avowed himself an Arian because Arianism was the doctrine 
of the primitive Church. Clarke, on the other hand, 
followed Scripture and reason, refusing to be called an Arian, 
because he differed in some points from the ancient Arians. 
HLis treatise called ‘The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity,’ 
was published in 1712. It consisted of texts of Scripture, 
with passages from the Fathers, so arranged and interpreted 
as to establish the doctrines which Clarke reckoned orthodox. 
The principle on which he proceeded was to take the 
Scriptures as the sole rule of faith. He did not despise the 
Tathers. Their testimony had some value, but they had no 
authority. This belongs only to Scripture. The creed of 
the first Christians consisted of a few propositions which 
depended on the Scriptures, but it claimed no authority in 
itsclf. As contentions multiplied among Christians, creeds 
multiplied. The definitions in these creeds became at last 
unintelligible, and earnest men longed to return to the words 
of Christ. Clarke makes a marked distinction between 
revelation and human knowledge. The first is perfect in its 
‘winning. The second reaches perfection by degrees. In 
‘he tirst three centuries, the creeds had no matters of 
speculation and philosophy. But in the fourth century 
tne tuphysies were mixed up with religion. The Ante-Nicene 
bathers were for the most part Arian; but as they could not 
in infallible interpretation of the Scriptures, they are 
ty be quoted as authorities. 
‘the first collection of passages from the New Testament jek toa 
“sts of those in which the Father is called the one or the 
Col. Sueh are the words of Jesus, ‘There is none 
i but One” The ‘One’ here is masculine, which is 
uvalent to saying in English, that there is but one 
yerson’” who is good and re: ally God, that is, the Father. 
Where Jesus says that He and Ilis Father are one, the 
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CUAP. XII. ‘one’ is neuter. They are one thing, one in the exercise of 
maak power. Tertullian says, that God and Christ are not wns, 
but wnwm. Athanasius says, that the Father is the only 

true God, and that the Son is divine, being the Wisdom or 

Word of the Father. Origen says that God is self-existent ; 

but whatsoever is God by participation in divinity, is not 

properly God, but a god. Many passages are quoted to 

prove that the Father is God absolutely, and that He has 

titles and attributes which are not applied to any but the 


Father. . aan 
The Son is The real point of the controversy is the sense in which the 
pie eee °F Son is divine. There are passages in Scripture where He is 
Gud. | called God. These must be explained. The most important 


is the beginning of John’s Gospel, ‘The Word was God.’ 
The explanation of this'is found in Philo and other early 
writers, which is, that the Word was the oracle of God: 
the revealer, the faithful and true witness. Justin says, that 
Christ is called the Word because He brings messages from 
the Father to men. Irencus says that God reveals Himself 
to all by His Word, which is His Son. St. John does not 
say that the Word was in God but ‘with God.’ He was not 
in the divine mind like reason or understanding. He wasa 
distinct person. It is not said that He is God, but that He 
was God. He was that divine person who appeared in the 
form of God, and in the last days was made flesh. Clarke 
says, that to make this Word an underived self-existent 
Being is polytheism. He speaks of some who make the 
Word to be merely the Reason of God, and explain St. John 
as meaning only that God was never without His reason. 
This, of course, is true in itself, but if John meant no more 
than this, the incarnation would simply be the Wisdom of 
the Father dwelling in the man Christ Jesus. The passage 
in which creation is ascribed to the Son, Clarke explains 
that the Son is not the efficient, but only the instrumental 
cause of creation. The Father made all things through the 
agency of the Son. This was the unanimous sense of the 
prinitive Church. All the theophanies of the Old Testa- 
ment are appearances of Christ in the name of the Father. 
Hence the words to Philip, ‘Ie that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father.’ Novatian showed the impossibility of the E 
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24 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 

Clarke’s book was answered by many writers, the most 
eminent of whom was Dr. Waterland, who came into the 
controversy by a kind of accident. He wrote some queries 
concerning Clarke’s doctrine for the benefit of «A Country 
Clergyman,’ who had been converted to Clarke’s views. The 
‘ Queries’ were circulated in manuscript through the diocese 
of York before they came into the hands of the clergyman 
for whom they were intended. The clergyman was John 
Jackson, Vicar of Rossington, who wrote an answer to them, 
und on the recommendation of Clarke, printed both the 
queries and the answer. Waterland then wrote his ‘ Vindi- 
cation of Christ’s Divinity’ as a defence of the queries. The 
controversy might have been a very small one if the word 
‘person’ had been either abandoned or defined. Clarke was 
clear for three persons in the Godhead, only they must not 
be co-eternal or independent, for that would be tritheism. 
Waterland was clear for the co-eternity of the persons, for 
without this he could not defend the supreme Divinity of 
the Son. It did not concern him if his argument ended in a 
contradiction. He had to keep to what was revealed. If 
that was incomprehensible, it could be classed with the mys- 
teries of revelation. In the Old Testament he found express 
declarations that there was but one God. All beings were 
excluded from the Godhead, except the supreme Welty. In 
the New Testament there were passages equally decisive that 
Christ was God. It must therefore be concluded that Christ 
is the supreme God. Jackson’s answer was that the Old 
Testament texts reterred to speak of the one person, who is 
the Father; and theretore all other beings or persons, in- 
cluding Jesus Christ, ure excluded from the supreme God- 
head. To whieh Waterland answered that if Jesus Christ is 


r 


excluded from being the supreme God, He ts also exeluded 


from being God in any sense. When Ged said to Moses 
OV hereca 10. Cod besidesomeublauer nade orsiin or ais) 
ibere 18s no God besides mit LO Lorouace Worship or divine 
honour to be given to any other “epee Pte laik Woe Bay 
there is no other supreme God, abacintely there is no 


other God. 

Waterland interpreted the Divine Unity by a human 
unity. He wished to detend a personal Deity, and then to 
make the same Deity tri-personal. Jacksen and Clarke also 
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defended a personal supreme Deity, but they added two 
other deities, who were also persons. Waterland said tkat 
there were no inferior or created gods. They are excluded 
from Deity by the words of Jehovah in Isaiah: ‘ Before wae 
there was no God formed, nor shall there be after me.’ This 
brought the Arian to the dilemma that either Christ was 
Jehovah, or it was idolatry to call Christ, God. Waterland 
admitted that many of the Fathers seem to make the Son 
simply the Divine Reason or the Mind of the Father. But 
some of them, he adds, guard against this inference by calling 
the first and second persons in the Trinity ‘two things ;’ 
Methodius said ‘two powers.’ The orthodox Fathers had to 
maintain against the Arians that the Word was eternal, and 
then against the Sabellians to make the Word another 
‘thing,’ ‘power,’ or ‘ person,’ besides God. In such passages 
us the beginning of John’s Gospel, where the name God is 
upplied both to the Father and the Son, there is, Waterland 
xuid, no ambiguity in its use. The right distinction was not 
of a supreme God and subordinate deities, but of the use of 
the word God into its proper and its improper sense. There 
are no subordinate deities. Christ is either a mere creature, 
und not God in any proper sense, or He is an eternal person, 
one God with the Father. Antiquity was not unanimous 
i: decliring the Word an eternal person. All the Fathers 
“apposed that the Word was also generated before the crea- 
of the world, whereby He became the first-born of every 

‘ure. Some of them, howeyer, as Justin Martyr, said 

t the Word was not a person until this generation before 

tre world, The proper Arian said that the created Word was 

he eternal Word. 

Clarke’s ‘Seripture Doctrine of the Trinity’ was answered 
he same time by Dr. Thomas Bennet, Vicar of St. Giles’s, 
wleaate, Another of Clarke’s friends, Arthur Ashley 

. came forward in his defence against Bennet. Sykes 
under the name of ‘A Clergyman in the Country,’ and 

's book A Modest Plea for the Baptismal and Serip- 
Ductrine of the Trinity.’ His object, Sykes said in 

ve pestice, was not so much to show the weakness of Dr. 
‘< scheme, or-to vindicate Dr. Clarke, as to persuade 
Cleristian world not to make speculative doctrines the 
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Clarke's 
unswer to 
Waterland. 
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occasion of division and separation. He quoted the words of 
Hales and Stillingfleet, in which they recommended removing 
from public liturgies everything which gave offence to any 
party. He saw clearly that the whole controversy turned 
on the word ‘person.’ Dr. Bennet went so far as to admit 
that this was a word which we could not define. We could 
not say what a person is, but only what it is not. He made 
the Father and the Son as distinct as soul and body, yet one 
and the same Being, though not one and the same person. 
Sykes said that while person was left in this obscurity it was 
impossible to say who or what had been incarnate. Clarke’s 
scheme had the merit of being intelligible. He made the 
Trinity three intelligent agents. This, Sykes argued, was 
plainly the sense of the Litany, where three distinct beings 
are invoked. The logical ultimate of the other hypothesis 
is to make the Trinity three modes. The Logos really 
becomes not a person, but the abstract wisdom of the Deity. 
Clarke returned to the controversy answering Waterland 
in the ‘ Modest Plea Continued.’ The Old Testament texts, 
he said, expressly exclude from supreme Divinity all but 
the first person. When Jehovah says ‘There is no God 
besides me,’ He does not merely exclude all ‘beings,’ as 
Waterland put it, but all persons as well as beings. The 
New Testament texts equally declare that this one God, of 
whom are all things, is the Father. He is personally the one 
God, and not essentially as including the Son. Clarke quotes 
Bishop Pearson, who calls it a vain distinction to make the 
Father personally the first person, and essentially as com- 
prehending the whole Trinity. The creed teaches us to 
believe in ‘God the Father and in IIis Son.’ The word 
God in the beginning of John’s Gospel is used in ditterent 
senses, and these senses are not ambiguous. God who was 
with God is evidently not the same God with whom ILe was. 
God, by whom all things were made, is not the same us the 
one God the Father, of whom are all things. Clarke is not 
sure if the Trinity be really a difficulty at all. It certainly, 
he says, is not the difficulty which Watcrland makes it to 
be. It is net ‘how three persons can be one God;’ for Serip- 
ture never says that they are. The only dithculty in the 
Trinity is to understand how all that is said in Scripture 
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CLARKE AND WATERLAND. 2], 


concerning Father, Son, and Holy Ghost is consistent with 


what St. Paul says of the one God the Father, of whom are . 


all things; and the one God the Son, through whom are all 
things. It is not, as Waterland said, a question above our 
comprehension. The real point is whether we are to follow 
the Scriptures in their plain sense, or lose ourselves in meta- 
physical speculations. 

In 1720, Waterland was appointed by Bishop Robinson to 
preach the first course of lectures on Lady Moyer’s founda- 
tion. He pursued in them the subject of this controversy, 
specially replying to Clarke in the preface. There are, 
Waterland says, three suppositions possible concerning God 


CHAP. XII. 


Waterland 


refutes Clarke 


in Lady 
Moyer’s Lec- 
tures. 


the Son asa real person. The first is that of the Socinians, 


that Christ is a mere man. The second that He is more 
than a man, but still a creature depending on the will of 
God. The third, the ‘Catholic’ view, that the Son exists 
necessarily, is uncreated and properly divine. Clarke, 
Waterland says, does not admit that he is an Arian, but 
certainly he is not a ‘Catholic.’ He does not speak of the 
Son as a creature, and when pressed to say whether the Son 
is finite or infinite he does not answer. He does not deny 
the consubstantiality and co-eternity of the Son with the 
Father, and yet all his arguments go to support a scheme 
that scems to deny them. He claims to hold the substan- 
tiulity of the Son in the sense of the Ante-Nicene Fathers ; 
hut what that sense is, is itself the question at issue. Clarke 
contended for a real subordination of the Son to the Father, 
and Waterland ‘adds that he also maintains a real sub- 
ordination, but he denies an inferiority. 

The ‘Country Clergyman’ wrote a reply to Waterland’s 
defence, which led to ‘A Second Defence of the Queries.’ 


‘tie controversy had now branched out in different directions. 
\ creat deal of the replics is merely repetition and personal 
By rimination. The only portion of further interest concern d 
he aloctrine and authority of the Fathers. Clarke started 

‘the principle that the Seripture was the rule Of fart le. 
Waterland added that when Scripture was very obscure we 
ought to take the interpretation which is found in the 
bathers, Clarke objected altogether to the Fathers as an 


vathiority; vet he maintained that the Fathers were on his 


John Jackson 
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28 . RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


side. Dr. Whitby came to his help on this subject, and ina 
treatise called ‘ Disquisitiones Modest in clarissimi Bulli 
defensionem Fidei Nicene,’ disputed Bishop Bull’s interpre- 
tation of the Fathers. The controversies about the Trinity, 
Whitby maintained, could not be determined from Fathers, 
Councils, or Catholic traditions. This subject was of itself the 
cause of a bitter and obstinate controversy between Whitby © 
and Waterland. The patristic question had been taken up 
by Rokert Nelson in his life of Bishop Bull, where forty 
texts were interpreted by the Fathers, as Nelson supposed, 
against Clarke. Whitby, however, maintained that their 
interpretations were more in favour of Clarke’s doctrine than 
of the other side. Dr. Wells, another writer of Waterland’s 
school, told Clarke that the want of deference to the ancient 
Fathers was the cause of all the divisions among Christians. 
Clarke answered that he believed he agreed with the Fathers, 
but he opposed altogether the idea of submission to them. 
The revelation in the Scriptures was not like a heathen 
oracle, a single dark sentence. The Bible consisted of a 
number of books, the general meaning of which was within 
the comprehension of ordinary reason. If this were not the 
case, the Roman Catholic principle would be the legitimate 
one. But instead of the Fathers being received as infallible 
interpreters of Scripture, we stood in need of infallible in- 
terpreters of the Fathers. 

Dr. Whitby added a final contribution to the controversy 
in a little book which he did not lve to see published. This 
was called his ‘Last Thoughts,’ and consists of retractations 
of what he had written in his commentary in defence of the . 
doctrine of Athanasius. He had too hastily tollowed the 
1 


common road 6f reputed orthodoxy, but he was not now 


ashamed to confess that he had been wrong. This was the 
result of a long life spent in the study of theology. It was 
impossible, Whitby said, that three persons could be one 
God by virtue of the same individual essence commuted 
from the Father. Dr. Seuth had shown that the difference 
of the three hypostas s could ouly be u diflerence of modes. 
This had been the orthodox doctrine since the fourth century. 
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cl 


ism by all the anti-Arian Fathers. It is, however, the doctrine 
of the orthodox, who say that the Father and the Son are 
numerically one and the same God. Person, as Clarke and 
Jackson have shown, could only mean an intelligent agent, 
und in this sense the same God could not be one and yet 


three. o - 


in the Arian controversy. Dr. Clarke said, in the introduc- 
tion to his ‘Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity,’ that we only 
subscribe articles of faith in the sense in which we can reconcile 
them with Seripture, and not as they were understood by the 
compilers. Waterland said that such a subscription was dis- 
lenest. The Church requires us to take the Articles in ‘her 
own sense of Hely Scripture.’ Ifthe sense of the compilers 
or composers is evident, it is our duty religiously to follow it. 
The end of subscription is that the clergy may be sound 
in the faith. This object would certainly be defeated if every 
one took the Articles in his own sense. Clarke answered that 
liivhop Bull was generally condemned for opposing the 
Articles on the doctrine of justification; but that now his 
doctrine is generally received. He said further that he was 
ut a loss to know the doctrine of the Articles. The first 
Article might be interpreted as Sabellianism, Tritheism, or 
Ariunism. The descent into hell was now generally under- 
~tood in a sense different from that of the compilers of the 
icles. The same was true of the damnatory clauses in the 
Athanasian Creed, of predestination, original sin, and the 
in the Nicene Creed which says the Son is ‘of one 

‘ ‘t-tauce with the Father.’ This controversy was continued 
Sikes and Waterland. The latter maintained that the 
ot the Articles was so clear that they were not capable 


Arian interpretation. Sykes answered that by the same 
monts they are incapable of an AArminian interpretation. 
rian only took the same liberty with Articles compiled 
siuns which Dr. Waterland and his party took with 
compiled by Calvinists. If the Arian subscriber was 
fest, so also was the Arminian. And that they were 
fuilty was soevident to William Whiston, that he cried, 


says that the modal Trinity was condemned as Sabellian- CHAP. XII. 


‘The case of subscription to the Articles was a little episode The case of 
Arian sub- 


scription. 
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‘O my soul, come not thou into their secret! To their as- 
sembly mine honour be not thou united!’ * 

If we were to judge by the hatred which High Churchmen 
have always shown towards Bishop Hoadly, we should 
reckon him the greatest heretic of his age. His memory has 
been pursued with the same malice that has chafed around 
the reputations of Tillotson and Burnet. Hoadly is for us a 
very important person. He followed a course of his own, 
and showed great independence both in his conduct and in 
his opinions. We may seem to miss in him at times the fer- 


vour of deep religious fecling, but he is always genuine. 


His intellect may have been cold, but it had health and 
vigour. Hoadly’s ancestors were Puritans, but his father, 
who was a clergyman, had conformed. He began his public 
life as an advocate of the moderate principles of the Church 
of England, on the one hand against the High Churchmen, 


and on the other a against the ence ntormicee He lived to = 


great age, and saw ‘the complete triumph of the doctrines in 
the advocacy of which his life had been spent. In the 
words of his biographer, ‘He was so happy as to live long 
enough to reap the full earthly reward of his labours; to sce 
his Christian and moderate opinions prevail over the king- 
dom in Church and State; to see the Nonconformists at a 
very low ebb, for want of the opposition and persecution 
they were too much used to experience from both, many of 
their ministers desiring to receive re-ordination from his 
hands; to see the general temper of the clergy entirely 
changed, the bishops preferring few or none of intolerant 
principles, and the clergy claiming no inherent authority but 
what is the natural result of their own good behaviour 
as individuals, in the discharge of their duty; to see 
the absurd tenet of indefeasible hereditary right, and its 
genuine offspring, an unlimited non-resistance absolutely 
exploded, and the Protestant succession in the present royal 


* The Arian controversy led to vos Berriman, Felton Seed, Wheatley, 
establishment of sie be) Ken Gt ait: ee By xe Aes Gh ucest er he dley. But they 

$ were contain nothing that was not said 
9 to 1774. i Wa iterland. The lecture ship ceased 
Pof th in 1774 throu ah the expiration of the 
lease of the property left by Lady 
Moyer. 
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f.mily as firmly fixed in the hearts and persuasions of the 
people asin the laws of God and the Jand.* 


CHAP. XII. 


Hoadly’s first work was on ‘The Reasonableness of Con- On ‘The Rea- 


formity.’ It was an answer to some remarks made by Dr. 
Culamy in the tenth chapter of his life of Richard Baxter. 
This was scarcely even a new phase of an old controversy. It 
only repeated the views which might be taken by a moderate 
(}urchman on one side, and a moderate Nonconformist on 
the other. Calamy said that ordination by bishops, assent 
to the Book of Common Prayer, or canonical obedience 
were not reasonable things for the Church to require. 
Hoadly, on the other hand, thought they were all very 
reasonable. The constitution of the Church of England was 
I piscopal, and, so far as we can learn from history, this was 
also the constitution of the primitive Church. Baxter him- 
~cif said that the bishops were appointed in the Church to 
prevent abuses, and that therefore we should seek an orderly 
admission, suffering others to be judges of our qualifications. 
The force of Calamy’s objection was, that men already or- 
dained were required to be ordained again. Hoadly admitted 
that circumstances might have justified their irregular ordi- 
nation, but now that the times were changed he did not see 
«ny hardship in their haying to conform to the established 

sler. When persons gave assent and consent to the Book of 


( omimoy Prayer, it did not mean more than that they were 
'» auree to the use of the book. As Calamy had admitted 
‘acre was nothing in the Church of England that is not 


rovily unlawful, Hoadly argued that then the love of peace, 

‘r, and unity ought to overcome all scruples. 

I{.adly’s next performance was a sermon, in 1705, before 
tse Lord Mavor, on the duties of subjects and rulers. This 
as a defence of resistance to civil rulers when they do not 

tote the good of their subjects. The divine right of 

‘us was set forth as a mere figment. The Lower House of 
(ousccatiun condemned the sermon as contradicting the 
rulies against wilful rebellion. The sermon was defended, 
ad, sn after, Toadly was in a controversy with Offspring 
tina kall, Bishop of Exeter, on the same subject of the rights 
aid pFrittces. 


* Works, vol. i., p. xiii. 
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CHAP.SII. In 1715 he was made Bishop of Bangor. Next year he 
His ‘Preser- Wrote ‘A Preservative against the Principles and Practices 
he ana of the Nonjurors,’ and in the following year he preached 
ofthe Non- his famous sermon before George I., on ‘The Kingdom of 
Jurors.’ Christ.’ Thissermon gave new work to the Lower House of 
Convocation. They immediately made a presentation to the 

Upper House concerning the dangerous doctrines of the 

Bishop of Bangor. Tenison was dead, and Dr. Wake had 

succeeded to the primacy. It was commonly supposed that 

the Upper House would have agreed to the censure of this 

sermon. But this is only supposition. The king interfered 

and prorozued the Convocation. 

a abe bonied Hoxdly’s sermon began with some remarks on the change- 
dcmofChrist’ ableness of the meaning of words. He instances the word 
relizion, which, in the time of St. James, meant virtue and 

integrity in ourselves, with charity and beneficence to others. 

The word has now come to mean the practice of everything 

but virtue and charity. It is chiefly concerned with.times 

and places, modes and ceremonies. It has become something 

external, and the very expression external religion is a join- 

ing together what God has put asunder. Another instance 

is the word worship. In Christ’s life it meant worshipping 

the Futher in spirit and in truth. But in most Christian 

countries, the Father is not the chief object of worship, 

while spirit and truth seem to be entirely banished. Again, 

there is the word prayer. Christ taught men to address 

Gcd as their Father, with minds calm and composed. But 

now, theush a man be in the best frame of mind, he is 

not reckoned devout enough to pray, if he has not the 

. Another instance is in the words, the 
In early times, this meant doing the 

and keeping His commandments. It now 
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means inward euthusissm venting itself in cestatic language, 
so that ordinary sincere Christians are made to doubt ‘if 


they have any such thing as leve to God at all’ 

Christ'sking- ‘Lhe ol ject of these preliminary remarks was to show the 
dom not of : 
this world. 


tA 


necessity of going direct to the New Testament for the 
meaning of the words used hy Christ and Ilis apostles. The 
kingdom of Christ is there identical with the Church of 
Christ, and the Church ‘of Christ consisted of those who y 
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believed Jesus to be the Messiah. It is a kingdom, but CHa?. x11. 
not at all a kingdom of this world, nor is it like the 
kingdoms of this world. It is a kingdom in which 
Christ is King, Lawgiver, and Judge, in all that con- 
cerns conscience and eternal salvation. It is a king- 
dom not of this world, because it has no visible human 
authority. Christ left no vicegerents, either to make new 
’ laws or to interpret old ones. If there had been absolute 
authority given to men to rule the Church, it would have 
heen the kingdom of these men, and not of Christ. Who- 
ever has authority to make laws is so far king. Whoever 
has authority to interpret laws, is virtually the lawgiver. 
In human society, the interpretation of laws may be deputed 
to others, but the legislators can always resume the inter- 
pretation into their own hands, so that the interpreters are 
not absolute. But, as Christ does not in this way interfere, 
authority given to men to interpret His laws would be to 
muke these men the legislators of His kingdom. 

The argument is further applied to the case of temporal Does not allow 
rewards or punishments, in matters that relate to conscience. ee 
To add to the sanctions of Christ’s laws, or in any way to 
change their nature, is to usurp Christ’s dominion. Those 
who do this, set up a kingdom of their own, which is not 
Christ’s kingdom, To erect tribunals that exercise judgment 
over men’s consciences, or to determine the condition of 
pe Christ’s subjects with regard to the favour of God, is to 
tuke Christ’s kingdom out of His hands. It may be said 
that the rulers of the Church are Christ’s vicegerents, but 
it Christ. does not interpose to prevent or remedy their 
mistakes, they rule the kingdom, and not Christ. The very 
sles of the Church being Christ’s kingdom, excludes all 
other legislators or judges. No one, therefore, has a right to 
©cnsure or punish another in matters of conscience or salva- 
tion. The Church is now what it was in the beginning; the 
ascresate of those who believe in Christ, and are subject to 
Him as their king. 

The very nature of the laws which Christ established in Mis ee Fer 
kingdom show that it isnot of the world. They have nothing Mae ed. 
to de with worldly pomp or dignity, or with an absolute 
dominion of some over the faith of others. They forbid the 
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CHAP. XI. erection of a temporal kingdom, under the covert name of a 
mere spiritual one. Christ’s rewards are not the rewards of this 
world, nor His chastisements the chastisements of this world. 
The sanctions of His laws are all future. St. Paul knew this 
so well, that he spoke of the terrors of the Lord. But now, in 
many Christian countries, an outward profession of religion 
contrary to inward conviction is forced by the terror of men. 
This is making the Church a kingdom of this world. The 
rewards are the world’s honours and offices; the punish- 
ments, prisons and fines, the galleys, and the rack. 
Sota visible Lhe sermon ends with some observations. It is shown that 
kingdom. men have made great mistakes about Christ’s kingdom or 
Church. They have argued from other visible societies to 
what the Church ought to be, forgetting the most essential 
part, that the Church is a kingdom in which Christ Himself 
is king. They have set up lawgivers in His place, supposing 
that the Church must be like any other kingdom. Christ 
has declared to His subjects the conditions of salyation, and 
to these no man has a right to add anything, nor from them to 
take anythingaway. Weshould receive the words of eternal 
life from Christ Himself, and be guided in all our actions by 
what He has prescribed. They mistake the meaning both of 
unity and peace who suppose that to submit to a visible 
authority contrary to their own judgments is to further the 
unity aud peace of the Church. It is in reality to throw off 
our relation to Christ, and to obey those who have usurped 
His authority. Christ’s words are plain, and come home to 
the conscience. The Christian should obey them alone, and 
not lose himself in the infinite contradictions, the numberless 
perplexities, and the endless disputes of the weak and_fullible 
men who haye pretended to haye dominion over the visible 
Church. 

This sermon was a terrible blow to the members of the 
Lower TLouse of Convocation, wh oO regerded their own 
authority in the Church as the essence of the Gospel dis- 
pensation. Since the Revolution, they had received many 
salutary lessons from the bishops, but had refused to protit 
by them. In this state of mind, it was not likely that they 
were paticntly to receive from Houdly an exposition of the 
constitufjon of the Church ef Christ so opposed to their own 
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clims. The subject required: guarded language. The CHAP. XIT. 


word Church has itself a multitude of meanings. It was 
net at all difficult to see what Hoadly intended. Yet there 
were passages in the sermon which, taken by themselves, or 
eat of relation to the whole argument, might be easily mis- 
understood. The incidental allusions and remarks by the 
wa, raised so many collateral questions besides the main 


-arzament, that the great controversy which followed was _ 


complcated and discursive. Even Hallam confessed that 
le coulil never precisely say what it was all about. 

The first answer to the sermon was by Dr. Andrew Answered 
Snape, provost of Eton College. He thought that Hoadly 
was unnecessarily severe against external religion. This, 
however, he could have forgiven if Hoadly had shown more 
than ordinary anxiety for that part of religion which is 
seated in the heart. But he even depreciates prayer by 
separating it from devotion. And, as if piety were too abun- 
dant, he prescribes for it as a physician for a fever. Snape 
says that, according to the New Testament, prayer is no 
such calm undisturbed address to the Deity as Bishop 
Hiadly supposes. Jesus condemned the long prayers of 
the Pharisees, but He never condemned fervour or vehe- 
tienee. Tle spoke a parable of an importunate widow ; 
another, of a man who borrowed three loaves from his friend 
it midnizht; and another of a publican that smote on his 
lecust, all to show the necessity of fervour and earnestness 
in praver. It is recorded of Jesus Himself that He prayed, 
‘ing in an agony.’ It is admitted that the bishop may 

have been ‘yoferring to sonie books of devotion which 

‘an enthusiastic cestasy as absolutely necessary tw 

n. ITLis readers, however, would think that he was 
hing against fervent prayer. He might, therefore, 
wided a line, to say that he did not wish to extinguish 
virks of devotion. 


‘ 1 : : J me dt ON ee -g Christ did 
(fn the main question, Snape argued that if Christ does Christ « 


terpose in the government of IIs Church, the plain Deira aes 

« would be that THe has left deputies. -And this is 

He really did. I{e appointed vicegerents to act 1m 

Iiis stead, tu bear rule over ITis subjects, and to perpetuate 
a succession of guides for the Church in all ages. They 
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were not, indeed, infallible, yet they were to be obeyed. 
Unless Christ had appointed deputies, His Church would 
have been a Babel, and His kingdom a realm of confusion. 
But instead of this, Christ’s Church is like a natural body 
‘fitly joined together, and compacted by that which every 
joint supplieth.’ It is not a heap of uncemented stones, 
but a house built upon the foundation of apostles and 
prophets. ‘But what,’ Dr. Snape exclaims, ‘am I doing? 
Am I labouring to convince one of the governors of 
Christ’s Church, that Christ has left a power of governing ?’ 
‘Tf none but Christ can interpret the laws of His Church, 
the clergy had better at once resign their orders. The 
Church has no need of them—they are usurpers. But Bishop 
Hoadly had qualified the word authority with the epithet 
‘absolute.’ Dr. Snape could not fairly overlook this, and so 
he admitted that no earthly governors were to be obeyed, if 
their commands were contrary to the laws of Christ. The 
Scriptures were above kings, ministers, articles, and canons. 
Dr. Snape also noticed, that Hoadly’s doctrine overturned 
the right of civil magistrates to interfere in religion. It 
was, therefore, opposed to all the penal laws against Roman 
Catholics and Dissenters. 

Bishop Hoadly made answer to Dr. Snape. The remarks 
on prayer were easily disposed of. The cases quoted by 
Dr. Snape inculcate frequency and importunity in prayer, 
which are quite compatible with a calm and undisturbed 
mind. It is true that Jesus once prayed, ‘being in an 
agony,’ but this was in a time of suffering. It was not His 
practice. The prayer He taught His disciples is in every 
respect a calm address to His Father. Hoadly repeats that 
the authority which he denied to be in the Church, was an 
‘absolute’ authority to make or interpret luws which were to 
bind the conscience. He did not argue that because Christ 
Himself did not interfere, theretore He had left no deputy. 
He simply stated the fact that no infallible guides had been 
given to the Church. To pretend, therefore, to this authority 
was to transfer Christ's kingdom to the legislature of mcn. 
Christ governed the Church through His Apostles. They 
were guided by an infallible Spirit. If this is maintained for 
the successors of the apostles, it supposes them infullible 
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too. If the governors of the Church have not absolute CHAP. XII. ' 


authority to rule, it is not to be expected that they should be 
absolutely obeyed. 

Dr. Snape wrote a second letter. He repeated his argu- Snape’s 
ments, and refused the explanations which Hoadly had made 
of some passages in the sermon. He knew that Hoadly was 
an unmitigated heretic, and that every attempt to give his 
heresy an orthodox appearance was only an attempt to 
deceive. “He charged Hoadly in a most solemn manner 
with inserting such words as ‘absolute’ and ‘ proper’ after 
the sermon was written, and with making use of them to give 
the sermon a double meaning. This charge was the occasion 
of a series of letters in the daily papers. It turned out 
that Dr. Snape had this information from the Bishop of 
Carlisle, and the bishop had it from somebody else who had 
it from a person who was said to have read the sermon in 
anuscript and suggested the changes. Hoadly denied that 
any one had read his sermon before it was preached, or that 
any such changes had ever been made. Another passage in 
Dr. Snape’s letter was the cause of another little controversy. 
M. de la Pilloniére, a converted Jesuit, was employed by 
Bishop Hoadly as a tutor in his family, and Dr. Snape 


reproached him with harbouring persons ‘ Popishly affected.’ 


‘The Jesuit wrote a pamphlet giving a history of his conver- 
‘ion to Protestantism, and clearing the bishop from the 


charges of Dr, Snape. 


The next answer to Hoadly in order of time was the The Repre- 
: ‘ : + 1 sentation of 
‘Representation’ of the Lower House of Convocation, which (F) Tower 


a 


itvluled with the ‘Sermon’ the ‘ Preservative against the House of Con- 


ered ge ; res Lies: : vocation. 
Vrine’ples of the Nonjurors.’ Hoadly was here charged with 


iz all government and discipline in the Church of 


IN 


y 
Lu 


Christ, and with impugning the authority of the Legislature 
"> enforce by civil sanctions obedience in matters of reli- 
‘The tirst charge was supposed to be proved by the 
}asssres in the sermon, which say that Christ alone is King 
iis kinedom, and that He has left no vicegerents or 
neoters of THis laws. These passages were also under- 
stood to imply that even the apostles had no authority in 
the Church without interfering with the supremacy of 
Christ. The result of these doctrines, the Representation 
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said, was ‘to breed in the minds of the people a disregard to 
those who had the rule over them.’ The proof was taken 
from the passage in which the bishop says that we are 
subject to Christ alone in all matters of conscience and 
ae salvation. The Church, the Representation says, 

s so far from being unlike other societies, that in Scripture 
it is frequently compared to them. One of the Articles of 
Religion catls it a ‘ visible congregation,’ where the word of 
God is preached and the sacraments rightly administered. 
But the bishop’s definition of a Church is independent both 
of the word and the sacraments. At his consecration he 
premised to exercise the authority committed to him, but the 
object of his sermon is to cast all authority out of the 
Church. The same doctrine is found in the Preservative. 
It makes bishops and successions mere ‘trifles, niceties, 
dreams, and inventions of men.’ It puts all commissions on 
an equal footing, and makes every man his own ingee in 
religious matters. The bishop even said that ‘Human 
benedictions, human absolutions, human denunciations, and 
human excommunications, have nothing to do with the 
favour or the anger of God.’ On the second head, it is shown 
that by the law of England the king has jurisdiction over 
the Church and can give civil sanctions to religion. The 
sermon, on the contrary, said that all laws for the encourage- 
ment of religion and the discouragement of irreligion are 
decisions against Christ. This imples the condemnation of 
the civil authority for trying to secure the unity of the 
Church by <Art icles of Relig ion and Acts of Uniformity. 

Art XXXIV. = savs that they : are to be rebuked openly who 
efend against the common order of the Church and hurt the 


saabasact ¢ of the civil magistrate. 
The Representation was answered in a lone tr 


Gaitise, 

the Representation Was approved 59 the 
This was BR an artifice in the title-page 
rae, he suid, might be taken in different ways ac- 


cording to the sense of the Church of Christ. It nieht refer 
ats : 

to the C1] burch un rier, and invisible, tu the Church wuiversal 

and visible, or the Church in the sense of a particular local 


Church. He supposed it must refer eenerally to the 


universal sana e Church, and specially t 
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Protestant Church of England. The inferences of the CHAP. XI. 


Representation were at once set aside. Hoadly denied 
that he bad ever opposed authority in the Church. He 
only maintained that, as that authority was in the handg of 
fullible men, it conld not be absolute. From Chris¢’s authority 
in Ilis kingdom he had argued against the undue authority 
of men. TIis arguments referred only to the ordinary state 
of the Church, and not to its extraordinary state under the 
Apostles. Ie allowed a human authority for the necessities 
of order—but not in matters of conscience and eternal salva- 
tion. The Church of which he spoke was the Church 
invisible. It was not @ Church in our modern way of 
speaking, but the universal Church, which consists of all 
true Christians. Hoadly admits that the Church in Serip- 
turu is often set forth by figures taken from things visible. 
It is a body, but, he adds, Christ is the head. It is a build- 
ing, but Christ is the foundation stone. It is a family, but 
Christ is the master. It is an army, but Christ is the 
captain. The chief General is absent and invisible. 
Instead of leaving officers whom His soldiers are obliged to 
obey, ‘Ife has left orders in writing to be considered and 
cousulted by every soldier in His army.’ The sermon is 
on the Church invisible, but the Representation quotes 
Article XIX., which defines a particular visible Church. 
‘The Article,’ Hoadly says, ‘declares what it is that makes 
every such congregation the visible Chureh of Christ; and 
{ d scribe what it is that makes every particular man a 
member of Christ’s invisible, universal Church.’ The bishop 
reminds the authors of the Representation that Article VI. 
supposes all persons to whom Articles of Religion are pro- 
t) sed to be judges whether or not the proposed Articles agree 
with Scripture. 

‘Tu the second charge, Hoadly answered that in writing his 

: henever so much as thought of the king’s supremacy. 

li was declaring the independence of Christ’s kingdom as 
he tnd it in the Gospel. If that independence is inconsis- 
* with the claims of earthly rulers, the charge is against 

‘ue Gospel, and not against him. Te was quite conscious 
oe uccessity of civil rulers securing their rights ; for, under 

v of the ceclesiastical or spiritual, many things might be 
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CHAP. XII. 


William Law 


answers 


Hoadly. | 


that 
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done that affect the civil powers. He explained, too, that 
he opposed civil sanctions in religion, because ihey could not 
promote religion in the essentials of it. Every effort to do 
this does injury to religion. The only true and acceptable 
worship is that which is free, which comes from the heart and 
is done in spirit and in truth. The business of the civil 
magistrate concerns the interests of men as members of 
society. The Articles of Religion and the Act of Uniformity 
only bind those whose consciences approve them. The 
principles of the Representation are consistent only with 
those of Roman Catholics, whose Church claims absolute 
authority over the conduct of men in matters of conscience. 
Hoadly lamented that a body of divines should regard the 
kingdom of Christ as.in a state of anarchy and confusion, 
because it was maintained that Christ alone is king in His 
own kingdom. 

William Law also replied to Hoadly, objecting to several 
things both in the sermon and the Preservative. The 
bishop, like all the liberal theologians of his time, attached 
great importance to sincerity. This in their judgment 
condoned for many shortcomings as to right belief. - But 
this view of sincerity was a great heresy wih those who 
made eternal life to depend on an orthodox creed. At this 
time William Law held the rigid Church theory of the Non- 
jurors, which connected grace and salvation with the ex- 
ternal mechanism of a Church. He was indignant with the 
idea that a Quaker or a Ranter had the same chance of sul- 
vation as a Churchman. We repeated, too, the familar 
objection that a persecutor may be sincere as well as u 
martyr. The doctrine, he said, is plainly against the Church 
of England, for it gives Churchmen no advantage over 
Neists or Presbyterians. But this quite agreed with the 
rest of Hoadly’s doctrine. ILe set no vulue on the succession 
of bishops. Ife supposed the Church of England ordination 
to be no better than the Presbyterian, and that any 
Dissenting preacher could bestow grace as well as a clergy- 
man. 

Hoadly did not answer Law’s objections. Ile reckoned 
that they had all been answered in what he wrote against 
other opponents. After the pubheation ef the defence im 
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HOADLY CONTROVERSY. 41 
answer to the Representation, Law wrote again, and 
specially set forth his view of the Church. He objected to 
the description of the Church as universal and invisible. 
As well, he said, might we speak of the company of pre- 
Adamites. The aggregate of Christians might as well be 
called the Church of the Seraphim as the Church invisible. 
The profession of a Christian is visible like any other 
profession. The Church which Christ established was an 
external kine? ., consisting of men of different characters, 
sume good cud some bad. He never spoke of a Church 
invisible. The Church was not of this world, but that does 
net mean that it had no external goverrtaent or visible 
orzauizution. The apostles had authority over the pres- 
byters and the deacons. The rulers of the Church may not 
have uuthority over men’s consciences, but they have a 
commission to tule the Church. lLaw’s arguments suppose 

that Houdly denied authority in every sense, and not merely 
an ‘ubsulute ’ authority. 


Thomas Sherlock, at this time Dean of Geers was bbe Hoek and 
oadly. 


the chicf of those appointed by Convocation to draw up 
the Hopresentation concerning Hoadly’s doctrines. The 
Riopresentaution was scarcely published when Dr. Sykes 
d Sherlock of having already preached the same 
~trine which he condemned in Hoadly. This referred to 

a sermion preached in 1712 before the Lord Mayor. The 
‘neet was the disciples wishing to command fire from 
4 to consume the Samaritans. The answer of Jesus 
sed their zeal for religion, when that zeal went so far as 
»violute the spirit of religion. Ie forbade them to inflict 
13 suffering on those who held a ditterent faith. Sher- 
lock apples the rebuke first to the Church. It has no 
mwer to use temporal punishments. ts jurisdiction ex- 
nds only to the sdivitall and the punishment is of that 
nature that it has no effect till the offender comes to another 


world. “The rebuke does not, however, absolutely forbid the 
interterenee of the civil magistrate. ILe may use the sword 
i matters proper to his jurisdiction, however much it may 
Le pretended that they are allied to religion. The principle 


wit Which the State has acted in England since the Retormu- 
tiutt is explained and defended. ‘The civil migistrate,’ 
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CHAP. XII, 


On the duty 
of the civil 
magistrate. 


Dr. Sykes 
against Sher- 
lock. 


42 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


Sherlock says, ‘has a temporal power, and the peace and 
order of the world are his care and concern.’ It is his proper 
business to consider the actions of men with regard to public 
peace and order, without respecting from what internal 
principles they flow. If the actions of men ‘are such as 
tend ‘to disturb the peace, and to destroy the frame of 
government over which he presides, whether they proceed 
from conscience or not, he is not bound to consider—nor, 
indeed, can he—but it is his duty to punish and to restrain 
them. Whenever men’s religion or conscience come to show 
themselves in practice, they fall under the cognizance of the 
civil power; or, whenever they branch out into principles 
destructive of the civil government, they are then ripe for 
the civil sword, and may justly be rooted out.’ If it were 
possible to keep religion separate from civil affairs, it would 
be possible for the magistrate not to interfere in religion. 
But the ‘passions of men work themselves into their 
religious concerns,’ and cause ‘convulsions that shake the 
very constitution of the civil government.’ In this case if 
is the duty of the civil magistrate to drive conscience out of 
the State to its proper seat, ‘the heart of man, whither his 
power neither can nor ought to pursue it.’ The magistrate’s 
duty is not to be suspended by the plea of conscience, but he 
has nothing to do with conscience if it does not interfere with 
the order of civil society. 

Sykes’s argument was that Sherlock had denied the 
royal supremacy in the same sense as Sherlock had charged 
Hoadly with denying it. They had both said that the civil 
magistrate was not to intertere with religion so as to enforce 
it by civil sauctions. They had both maintained that 
Christ’s kingdom was spiritual, and that its rewards and 
punishments were in another hfe. To the charge of agreeing 
with Hoadly, Sherlock answered that what be condemned 
was the exercise of the civil power in religion as practised in 
the Chureh of Rome. He approved it in matters which 
disturb civil government, and he quoted trom other sermons 
where he had taught that it was the duty of the civil magis- 
trate ‘to preserve true religion and the honour of God in 
the world. The moral laws, he said, are the ‘main 
constituent parts of the Christian religion,’ and, therefore, 
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whoever excludes the magistrate from adding civil sanctions CHAP. XII. 
try these hows, must exclude him from adding civil sanctions ae 
to the laws of reason and nature. Sherlock adds, that if the 
etlier parts of religion, such as the mode of worship and the 
method of reconciliation, were as little disputed as the moral 
l.ws, the duty and right of the magistrate would be undeni- 
‘to. No man’s conscience would te hurt, for no man could 
wl conscience against what is plain. 
sy kes continued his letters, still endeavouring to prove that Maintains the 
Sherlock’s view of the civil magistrate’s duty was essentially ee: 
the same us Hoadly’s. He denies that religion is identical and Hoadly’s 
with moral duties. The magistrate may span a man for x ene Z 
stealiny, but he has no right to compel a man to pray, or to civil magis- 
trate. 
putsh him for not praying. It is even doubted if the 
niaistrate can compel a man to pray; for prayer which is 
«mpulsory is not really prayer. IPfthat part of Christianity 
which docs not consist of merely moral duties is not plain 
und undisputed, and, as Sherlock says, cannot be enforced 
hy the magistrate, it fallows that Christ alone is King in the 
Cliurch, and that He has left no vicegerent. If He had, 
there would have been no disputes about the doctrines of 
(iristianity. The hierarchy, the magistrates, or whoever 
wore the vieegerents, would have settled them. But even if 
‘ue doctrines of Christianity were as plain and undisputed 
ral duties, Sykes still denies the right of the civil 
trate to enforce them by civil sanctions. In this he 
{ from what Sherlock had said in his other sermons. 
maintained that the doctrine of the sermon before 
Lord Mayor, legitimately interpreted, agreed with what 
vy had taught. This was, that the magistrate was not 
‘ow disturbances in the commonwealth under pretence 
‘rion. The fact of this necessity of State interference 
tuted the original ground of the Church and State 
in Eneland. Hoadly, therefore, was not against 
» Church and the regal supremacy. Sykes said the 
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ut always to rocenela Sherlock with himselt, er 
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CUAP. XII. 


Dr. Whitby 
defends 
Hoadly. 


44 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


repeal of the Test Acts. It was necessary, therefore, to’ 
write in their defence. He called them the security of the 
Established Church, and said that they had been adopted 
by the nation after due experience of the temper of the 
sectaries. Hoadly, in his answer to the Representation, 
called the Test Acts persecution. He said, also, that they 
perverted a sacred institution of the Gospel to a political 
end. This referred to the use made of the sacrament by 


- occasional Conformists. Sherlock answered, that the object 


of the Test Acts was not to encourage occasional conformity, 
but rather to exclude Dissenters altogether from public 
offices of every kind. The law that every candidate for a 
public office was to take the sacrament within a year of 
election was not a qualification for office, but a test of per- 
manent adherence to the Established Church. The Legis- 
lature had resolyed that places of power and trust should 
only be in the hands of those who were well affected to the 
Ecclesiastical Constitution. Occasional conformity was a 
device of the Dissenters to escape the tests. It is on them, 
and not on the law, that the charge must be laid of pro- 
faning the sacrament. At the end of the tract, Sherlock 
said that Hoadly, in his zeal against passive obedience, had 
condemned the forbearance of Christ, calling it an example 
for slaves and not for subjects. This was the occasion of 
a new turn to the controversy. Atterbury had quoted St. 
Peter’s recommending the long-suffering of Christ as an 
example for subjects not to contend for their civil rights. 
Hoadly said that Peter was addressing slaves, and, there- 
fore, his advice was not applicable to subjects. 

Daniel Whitby, now past his cightieth year, and in the 
midst of the Arian disputes, found time and strength to 
come to the help of Bishop Ifoadly. Ife undertook to 
defend the doctrine of the Sermon on the Wingdom of 
Christ by ‘Scripture, reason, and the eoneurrine suffrages 
of our best divines.” The arguments from Seripture and 
reason were the sume that had already been used. The 
chief authority quoted for Christ alone being lawegiver, 
and for the impossibility of civil sanctions producing true 
religion, was Bishop Taylor, The argument, which Hoadly 
elaborated, that the 1uterpretation of a law becomes the law, 
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and the interpreter the lawgiver, was traced to Chilling- 
worth. Whitby noticed incidentally William Law’s argu- 


ment against the innocency of sincere error. If, he said, 
(Quakers, Ranters, and Presbyterians have been sincere in 
their inquiries, it only shows that they had evidence for 
their belicf equal to what we have for ours. As to Deists, 
the proofs of Christianity are so convincing, that there is a 
presumption against the sincerity of those who reject it. 
Vor Hoadly’s view of sincerity, the judgment of divines of 
different schools was quoted. Kettlewell, for instance, says 
that ‘where our ignorance of any of Christ’s laws is joined 
with an honest heart, aud remains after our sincere industry 
to know the truth, we may take comfort to ourselves that 
it is involuntary and innocent.’ Chillingworth is quoted, 


_ saving that ‘to ask pardon of simple and involuntary errors 


is tacitly to imply that God is angry with us for them, and 
that were to impute to Him this strange tyranny of requir- 
ing back where He gives no straw; of expecting to gather 
where He strewed not; of being offended with us for not 
doing what He knows we cannot do.’ 

It was, of course, true, as Sherlock intimated, that the 
Corporation and Test Acts were among the civil sanctions 


CHAP. XII. 


Hoadly op- 


poses the 
Corporation 


to religion which Heoadly condemns: He immediately abe Lest 


i Sherlock, vindicating the right of Dissenters ior 
« admitted to civil offices, cont explaining the nature of the 
wramental test. Sherlock construed the Corporation Act 
intended to exclude the Nonconformists, on the ground 
they were enemies to the publie peace. To this Hoadly 
wered, that the Corporation Act was passed when many 
rinisters, who afterwards dissented, were in possession 

! ths livines, and were declared by Charles himself to be 
ns fall of zeal for the peace of the Church and the 
The Test Act was entirely a measure against Roman 
Curholies. Its object was not the security of the Eccle- 
tical Constitution, but of the State. It was a mere 
ut that this Aet touched the Dissenters at all. The 
hody of them, ministers and people, had never objected 
-vive the saerament at Church. It was theretore im- 
le that this could bé a test of their being well affected 
to the Ecclesiastical Constitution. Some, even of the 
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Toadly again 
explains his 
doctrine. 
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- founders of the Church of England, inveighed bitterly 
against many of the very t things which are still distasteful 
to the Nonconformists. 

The controversy had nearly run its course, when IToadly 
had to encounter a new oppenent, who might have been 
expected to have taken Hoadly’s side. This was Francis 
Hare, at that time Dean of Worcester. Hare had himself, 
by his satirical pamphlet against High Churchism, carned the 
reputation of a heretic. He published a sermon on Church 
authority, in the preface to which he spoke of ‘some’ who 
declared against all authority in the Church, and all estab- 
lishments of religion in the State. By establishments of 
religion, Hare seems to have meant the civil sanctions, 
which Hoadly condemned. Those, he said, who opposed 
state religion, not only contradict the sense of mankind in 
all ages, but reflect on the wisdom of God, who established 
a state religion among the Jews. Our establishment is 
necessary for the defence of Protestantism. Without it, 
we should have no united strength to withstand the well- 


‘disciplined armies of the Charen of Rome. The sermon is 


mainly: devoted to proving that Christ established aaa 
in His Church. In the recent disputes on Church authority, 
Hare says that the text ‘Obey them that have the rule 
over you’ ought notto have been forgotten. The powcr 
to bind and loese committed to the aposiles was to continue 
with their successors. The Church isa society, and, like 
any other society, it must have governors. The kingdom of 
which Jesus said that it is not of this world, was not the 
Church. It was not the bi eople whom Christ governed, but 
rather the glory and | ness that would be finally con- 
ferred on them that bel ie An invisible Church is an 
abstraction—a mere fiction. Christ’s Church is a visible 
society, governed either by Church officers themselves, or 
with the help of the civil magistrate. 

Tload]y answered, as he had done many times before, that 
he never denied authority in the visible Church. ITis object 
had rather been to determine its nature and extent. IIare 
suid a great deal about ecclesiastical guides, and Hoadly 
7j guides” implied that the 


‘ 


answered that this very werd 
persons guided were to judge for themselves, IIe would 
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not deny that the apostles had great authority committed CHAP. XII. 


to them when they received the power of the keys. But 
how much of that authority remained with their successors 


is the question to be settled. 


In the Corinthian Church, St. 


Paul rested the power of excommunication with the body of the 
laity, as well as with their spiritual overseers. Hare admitted, 
after all his reasoning, that modern Church governors have 


not the power to forgive sin. 


was no invention of that century. 
the Church of Rome is, Hoadly says, 
If the Church of Rome. is not in itself ex- 


‘maintain it. 


The invisibility of the Church 
Every writer against 
logically driven to 


clusively the Catholic Church, there is no Catholic visible 


Church ; 


that is, no one visible society, as Hare describes 


the Church, with that order and government which he says 


belong to it.* 


* Hoadly wrote a characteristic 
piece of satire, which he called a 
‘Dedication to Pope Clement XI.’ 
It was anonymous, and prefixed to 
what was called ‘ Sir Richard Steele’s 
Account of the State of the Roman 
Catholic Religion throughout the 
World.’ The Pope, Hoadly said, 
claims infallibility, but Protestants 
claimed all the benefits of infallibility 
without the absurdity of maintaining 
it. ‘The Synod of Dort, the Councils 
of the Reformed in France, the 
Assembly of the Kirk in Scotland, 
and the Convocationin England have 
all the same unquestionable authority 
which the Church of Rome claims 
solely on the ground of infall? 
We need not set up for inf: dibs b 
we can do wit thout it. The popes 
indeed have long reproached us with 
heresy and schism. We have been 
persecuted. hang ees ma-sact od, 
for heretics and sc natices, but w 
are never sick of jieeo two Se 
We throw them upon the next 
brethren that come in our way, and 
they throw th n upon others. We 
persecute the Nonconformists, and in 
Ireland they are now perse cuting the 
Ent: 4 an 
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depart an inch from the Confession of 


Faith, and, cold as that country is, it 
will soon be too hot for him.” In 
England the greatest excellences in 
the w gue eannot guard a man aguinst 
the fatal consequences of heres 


‘The ease of one (William Whiston) 
is very remarkable; for, not to men- 
tion his good lite, which is looked 
uponasa trifle common to all heretics; 
though his religion is mixed up with 
a good deal of “calendar and rubrical 
piety ; though he hath his stated fasts 
and feasts which he observes with the 
greatest devotion ; though he is zea- 
lous for building of churches in the 
ical form “of a ship, with allac- 
ations for order and decency ; 
he is for the use of oil, and the 
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CHAP XI. 
Sykes on the 
kingdom of 
Christ. 
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Dr. Sykes, who was Hoadly’s chief -helper in the 
Bangorian controversy, had already written on many of the 
subjects of the controversy before the publication of Hoadly’s 
sermon. In the preceding year, 1716, he had himself 
preached a sermon in Cambridge, at the archdeacon’s 
visitation, on the same text, and taking the same view of the 
Church as Hoadly had done. He defined the Church as 
embracing all those who profess Christ’s name, and are 
sincerely endeavouring to do His will. This being all that 
is necessary for membership of the Church in heaven, it 
must be enough for membership of the Church on earth. 
Christ’s kingdom is not a kingdom of pomp and ceremony, 
but a living power in the souls of men. Its subjects may 
not be always visibly discerned. Their titles and advantages 
do not depend on any external relations. It is admitted 
there is great ambiguity in the use of the word Church. It 
sometimes includes these who are true Christians, but it is 


also used to embrace ail who call themselves by the name of 


Christ. The subjects of Christ’s kingdom stand or ‘fall by 
their own actions. They are neither condemned for other 
men’s faults, nor saved by other men’s virtues, Christ 
knew better what was in man than to trust any ‘vice- 
gerents’ with the power of anathemas. Neither the rulers 
of the Church nor the civil magistrates have a commission to 
force men to embrace Christianity. This is contrary to its 
spirit, and is really the great hindrance to its progress in the 
world. God requires sincerity and uprightness. For the 
went of these, Ile only can punish who scarches the hearts 
of men. If Christ had appointed in His Church persons who 
were to exercise authority in matters of faith, He would 
have left no uncertainty as to the persons in whom the 
authority was vested. The unity of the spirit is to be 
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ing near his holiness both in doctrine 


and ceremony. ‘They tind themselves 


of many for the multiplying of ce- 
remcniousness, and bowings in pub- 
le worship, for the cathedral pro- 
nunciation of prayer, over-altars, and 
the never-lighted candles upon them.’ 
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ARTHUR ASHLEY SYKES. 49 

preserved by love and charity in the bond of peace, ‘and not CHAP. XII. 
by all Christians being compelled to be of one opinion. i gd 

This sermon was not the beginning of Sykes’s public life, 02 etd bap- 
Ife had already defended against DE Brett, the Nenjuror, a 
the validity of baptism idcecntieeee by laymen or Dissenters. 
He had also written a tract on ‘The Innocency of Error,’ 
which, together with what Hoadly afterwards said on the 
same subject, was the occasion of a good part of the 
Bangorian controversy. Sykes wrote this pamphlet to 
vindicate the position that ‘no heresy is so destructive as a 
wicked life—no schism so damnable as a course of sin.’ 
This was a saying as old as St. Bernard, and had been 
repeated in a sermon by John Colet, who called the wicked 
lives of the priests the most pestilent and pernicious of all 
heresies. Error, Sykes said, was innocent in those who had 


- not the means of knowing truth. WHeretical notions may be 


quite consistent with a Christian life. If all error were- 
damnable, no Christian could be safe. Sin may be repented 
of, but a man cannot repent of error so long as he believes it 

to be truth. It is contrary to divine justice that men should 

suffer far errors which they could not avoid. The doctrine 

of this pamphlet was noticed by Dr. Potter, the Bishop of 
Oxford, in a Charge to his clergy. This was answered by 

Hfoadly, in a postscript to his answer to Dr. Hare. The 

bishop replicd, and stated expressly that he had Sykes’s tract 

before him when he wrote his Charge. Sykes vindicated 

himself against the bishop’s inferences. The great design, 

he said, which he had in writing on the subject, was to 

promote loye and charity, and to prevent Christians being 

fined or imprisoned for opinions which other people might 

reckon heterodox. 

Dr. Sykes wrote an elaborate work on the ‘Nature, Ox sacrifice. 
Design, and Origin of Sacrifices.’ This work has a special 
interest, from its setting forth a view of sacrifice which was 
not generally received, even by the most latitudinarian of 
his contemporaries, Clarke and Hoadly did not apparently 
differ from the orthodox on the nature and efficacy of the 
utouement. But Sykes may be suid to have entirely set aside 
the popular or orthodox doctrine of sitisfaction for sin. The 
meaning of the New Testament words about Christ’s sacrifice, 
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CHAP, XIT. 


50 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


he said, must be gathered from what we know of sacrifice 
in general, and especially of the sacrifices of the Jewish 


Church. The sacrificing of animals is called the oldest 


religious custom in the world, and, at the same time, 
the least explicable to reason. The first reproach of the 
Pagans against the Christians was that of impiety or 
atheism, because Christian worship had no sacrifices. Tie 
Christians answered by showing the absurdity of Paganism, 
and quoting the wise men of antiquity as agrecing with 
them. Eusebius showed that Porphyry contradicted himself 
by defending the old deities, and yet saying that they were 
no gods that took pleasure in sacrifices. Christians and 
philosophers were agreed that sacrifice was not a rational 
worship. And yet the religion of the Jews, which all 
Christians regard as divine, consisted mainly in the sacrifice 
of animals. It is not, indeed, expressly said in Scripture 


Not instituted that sacrifices were originally instituted by God. On the 


by God. 


contrary, it is continually repeated that the only acceptable 
sacrifice is sp:ritual worship. And yet, if they were the 


inventions of men, it is strange that God should command 


Sacrifice de- 
fined. 


them, or even permit them to His chosen people. Arncbius, 
making sport of the Pagan sacrifices, asked if they were the 
food.of the deities, if the gods took pleasure in smoke, or if 
the sacrifices caused the deities to lay aside their anger and 
become more merciful? What is the connection between 
burning an animal and removing the divine displeasure ? 
If a man sin, is an innocent sheep to be offered as a substi- 
tute? Is its blood an equivalent or satisfaction for the act 
of the real criminal? These questions are regarded as 
equally applicable to the sacrifices of the Jews and of the 
Pagans. 

Sykes’s next inquiry is to discover the ground or reason 
of this mode of worship. Te defines sacrifice in the proper 
sense, as that which is immediately offered to God, so that a 
part or the whole is consumed. There must be, to constitute 
sacrifice, a gift and the consumption of that gift. The word 
sacrifice is, however, used with great vagueness by old 
writers. The Latins sometimes applicd it to the mere 
ceremony of offering, as well as to the thing offered. Light- 
foot divides the Jewish sacrifices into bloody and unhleody, 
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ARTHUR ASHLEY SYKES. 51 


including both under the name Corban—that is, a sacred gift. 
But corban, in ordinary language, meant every kind of gift, 
Sykes, therefore, prefers the division of offerings consumed 
and offerings not consumed. The former are, alone, truly 


CHAP, XII. 


and properly sacrifices. All sacrifices are offerings, but all 


offerings are not sacrifices. The Levites, for instance, and 
the sacred vessels, were offered to God, but they were not 
sacrifices. The scapegoat was offered to God before the 
altar, but not sacrificed. The oldest word for sacrifice is 
Mincha, which was used to describe both the bloody sacrifice 
of Abel and the unbloody sacrifice of Cain. In later times 
this word was used only for an oblation of flour or meal. 

The proper sacrifice, Sykes says, was always a gift 
consumed. But to give it any value, it was necessary that 
he who offered the sacrifice should have an upright mind. 
This was necessary with the Pagans, as well as“ with the 
Jews. Plato says, ‘It would be a terrible thing if the gods 
were to have regard to our gifts, and not to the mind, 
whether a man be holy or righteous, or not.’ The rites and 
ceremonies attending the sacrifices were so ordered as to 
imply or to raise a right disposition in the worshipper. The 
priests were to wash their hands and their feet when they 
came near to the altar. They that bare the vessels of the 
Lord were to be clean. The purifyings were symbols of 
purification from sin, and at the sacrifices the people 
confessed their iniquitics. The Pagans had the same ideas 
in this respect as the Jews. The profane were warned not 
to come near. The public ericr told all the people to take 
care of their words; and Lucian says that no one with 
impure hands was to be within the place where the holy 
vessels were. 

The sacrifices were not only accompanied with repentance, 
confession, and prayer, but they were federal rites by which 
the worshippers entered into friendship with God. In old 
times, when men made covenants, or enguged each other in 
friendship, they did it by eating milad rapists, together. 
This custom naturally passed into wie gic eee W hen the 
children of Israel departed from the worship of the true 
God, they were said to join themselves to Baal-Peor, and eat 
the offerings of the dead; that is, of sucrilices ollered to men 


A proper 


sacrifice a gift 


consumed. 
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52 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 

who had been deified. St. Paul tells the Corinthians that 
they cannot drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of devils. 
Nothing but what was clean was to be offered to God, and 
by clean was meant what was eaten by man. Every 
sacrifice was to be seasoned with salt. This was true of all 
sacrifices, Pagan as well as Jewish. Homer and Virgil 
often speak of the salt in the sacrifices. It was the type of 
friendship. A covenant of salt meant an enduring covenant. 
The animals burnt on the altar were all tame animals. The 


meat offerings were of bread and flour, such as is in common 


use. The Pagans had the same custom of offering cakes to 
their deities. To their meat offering was always added a 
drink oifering. Wine was poured upon the altar of God. 
This entering into covenant was the chief meaning of 
sacrifice ; yet Sykes finds that the idea of substitution was 
very common in the Pagan world. The life of the animal 
was given for the life of the criminal. In Ovid’s words— 


‘Cor pro corde precor, pro fibris sumite fibras > 
Hance animam yobis pro meliore damus.’ 


Here we have fibre instead of fibre—the innocent beast for 
the guilty man. The idea of substitution certainly existed 
among the Pagans, but Sykes thinks that it did not exist 
among the Jews. The giving of life was not absolutely 
necessary to make atonement. The sacrifice of fine flour 
purchased atonement as well as the offering of an animal. 
Had life been given as a substitute for life, the slaughter of 
the animal seutd have been enovgh. But much more was 
necessary. The flesh, or at least a part of it, had to be 
consumed upon the altar. There was also to accompany it 
an oblation of bread and wine, and an offering of salt. The 
real reason for slaying the animal was to give the blood to 
God. It was to be ies: out on the altar to make atone- 
ment—that is, to make God propitious. Sucrifices in the Old 
Testament are never ‘equivalents, compensations, exchanges, 
or substitutes.’ There were sacrifices under the law that 
had no connection with crime... The Nazarite who came 
near a dead body was to oifer a lamb. The leper was to 
make an offering for his leprosy. A. woman ater cl hildbirth 
was to sacrifice a lamb, or, if too poor, a pair of turtle-doves 
and two young pigeons. The case mest frequently urged 
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ARTHUR ASHLEY SYKES. 53 
for substitution, is that of the head of the heifer being struck CHAP. XII. 
off instead of the head of the murderer. But Sykes says 
that this was not a sacrifice. The heifer was not offered ‘to 
God. The act was merely symbolical of what was due to 
the murderer. The ‘sin-offering’ is also sometimes quoted, 
but that took away sin only by repentance and obedience, and 
not by the transfer of guilt to the animal sacrifices. The 
strongest case is that of the scapegoat, which had the 
transgressions and iniquities of the children of Israel put 
upon its head. But the scapegoat was not sacrificed at all. 
It expiated or atoned for the sins of the people by carrying 
them away into a land not inhabited. 

Sykes comes to the conclusion that sacrifice being a uni- Sacrifice re- 

versal custom, God permitted the Jews to follow it. At the pass aie the 
same time it is evident that sacrifice availed nothing in the 
judgment both of Jews and Pagans without a right disposition - 
in the worshipper. But where the chief act of worship was the 
shedding of blood, it was natural to ascribe atonement. to ~ 
the blood of the victim, and to say that without shedding of 
blood there is no remission. But allsuch expressions must be 
taken with the proper limitations, which are suggested by 
what we know of the history and meaning of sacrifice. The 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews could not mean Lite- 
rally that without shedding of blood there was no remission. 
He had really made a distinct limitation in the first part of 
the verse—‘ Almost all things are by the law purged with 
blood.’ There were sacrifices and sin offerings which made 
atonement, though there was :n them no blood-shedding. 
In popular language, the blood was the atonement, but in 
reality it was only the external symbol, and required the 
obedience of the person oifering the sicrifice. The implied 
inference of the whole argument is that Christ’s death was 
not a substitution, and that He did not literally make atone- 
ment with His blood. 
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controversy on the Eucharist. Samuel Clarke died in 1729, 
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§ CHAP. XII. 


Answered by 
Dr. Water- 
land. 


54 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


Christian writers, he said, had called the Lord’s Supper a 
‘sacrifice,’ and an ‘unbloody sacrifice.’ This, however, was 
not because ‘they imagined it to be at all literally a sacrifice, 
but because it was an act of Christian worship, which came 
in the place of Jewish sacrifices.’ It was so called by a 
figure of speech in the same way as we speak of the sacrifices 
of praise and prayer, and of offering our bodies a living 
sacrifice. After the example of Cranmer and the English 
Reformers, Clarke described the sacraments as means of 
grace, the same in kind as other acts of worship. Like all 
other positive institutions, ‘they have the nature only of 
means to an end, and are never to be compared with moral 
virtues, nor can be of any use or benefit without these, nor 
can be in any degree equivalents for the want of them.’ 
The benefits of Christ’s death were received in the sacra- 


_ment of the Supper, but not alone in this ordinance. We 


have here the communion of the body of Christ, that is, ‘the 
communion of all the members of Christ’s body one with 
another.’ 

Dr. Waterland soon discovered in this exposition of the 
Catechism the whole of Dr. Clarke’s heresies. To Arianism 
was now added, he said, a contempt for Christ’s sacraments, and 
the elevation of moral duties over the positive commands of 
revelation. This was the very foundation of Deism, and the 
cause of all the unbelief that had overspread the world. The 
Eucharist was a sacrifice, because we there offer to God 
bread and wine, and bring before Him the remembrance of 
Christ’s sacrifice on the cross. Waterland agreed with 
Clarke that there was no grace or virtue annexed to the 
material elements, and that the words ‘verily and indeed’ 
did not mean corporeally, but effectually. Yet he thought 
Clarke had failed to show that to the worthy receiver there 
was ‘a life-giving virtue annexed to the sacrament.’ The 
grace accompanying sacraments does not come in a natural 
way as in other acts of worship. Sacraments are not means 
to promote moral virtue, but rather ‘additional improve- 
ments on virtuous practices.’ It is by the sacraments and 
not by moral virtues that we come to Christ. Moral virtues 
are means to the sueraments by which we have justification 
and salvation. The first commandinent is love to God, 
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(bedience, therefure, to His positive institutions is the best 
sign of resignation to His will. There can be no moral 
virtue but in obeying His laws, and the less we know of the 
reasons of these laws the greater is the evidence of our 
humility. Adam was driven from Paradise for disobeying a 
positive precept, and Abraham’s obedience to a positive com- 
mand ‘has made his name more famous both in heaven and 
on earth than all his moral virtues put together.’ -Contempt 
of the sacrament of the Eucharist will be as much a bar to 
salvation as contempt of moral virtues. Those who neglect 
comniunion will find their moral virtues of ‘no use or benefit 
without this sacrament, nor in any degree equivalents for the 


want of it. Christian law is the foundation of Christian 


morality, and this cannot exist where the sacraments are 
aeglected. 


CHAP. XII. 


Sykes replied to Waterland, defending Clarke’s doctrine, Gate dee 
en dy 


and especially what concerned moral and positive duties. 
He appealed to the general tenor of the whole of the Scrip- 
tures, that the merely positive was as nothing compared with 
the moral. The prophets set but little value on the laws of 
Moses, but a great deal on doing justly, loving mercy, and 
walking humbly with God. Christ confirmed the principles 
on which the prophets acted when He said, ‘I will have 
mercy and not sacrifice. The prophets represent God as 
saying, ‘To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices 
unto me’ I delight not in the blood of bullocks.? God 
required moral <irtues. He suid to the people, ‘Wash ye, 
oe ye clean.’ St. James defined pure and undefiled re- 
ligion as visiting the fatherless aul the widows in their 
affiction ; and St. Paul says, ‘If theu be a breaker of the 
law, thy circumcision is become uncircumcision.’ Moral 
virtues are in themselves acceptable to God. A holy, good, 
and just Being cannot but approve the mn who is goyerned 
by them. Thev are the exuct imitation of God, and there- 
fore need no aid to relieve them, ner unything to improve 
them. 

In answer to Sykes, Waterl: 
Nature, Obligation, and [tite: 


ments.’ He rejected the ordinary distribution of duties into 
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56 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


Father, Son, and Holy Ghost revealed in Scripture were as 
much of fixed and eternal obligation as any duties known 
only by reason. Many Christian precepts are referred to 
the law of nature, though without revelation we should 
never have heard of them. The proper distinction then 
ought to be of dutiés natural and supernatural. Of the 
latter kind are the two sacraments. Dr. Clarke’s mistake, 
according to Waterland, is the confounding of positive with 
external duties. He contrasts the merely external with the 
internal. But a positive duty has both an internal and an 
external part. The mere performance of the latter may be 
worthless, but internal obedience to a positive precept is of 
as great and sometimes of greater value than to a moral 
precept. The ground of this is that all obligation is re- 
solved into the will of God. Disobedience to positive com- 
mands is often in Scripture more severely punished than 
neglect of moral duties. Examples are given in the penaltics 
annexed to the neglect of circumcision, and to breaking the 
Sabbath, as in the case of the man that gathered sticks on 
the Sabbath day. Waterland says expressly that the entire 
neglect of religious duties, such as attending public prayers 
at church, is a greater sin than neglecting to do works of 
charity and mercy. He denies that positive duties are 
merely instrumental parts of religion. ‘ They may be as 
direct religion or even more direct religion than any moral 
performances.’ The error of Clarke, Tillotson, and all the 
divines of that school, is in putting the second table of the 
law before the first—making our duty to our neighbour of 
more importance than our duty to God. The use of the 
sacraments is in itsclf a virtue, and in some cases to be pre- 
ferred even to such moral duties as feeding the hungry and 
clothing the naked. The reason is that by the sacraments 
God confers grace and pardon, and makes men pirtakers of 
the benefits of Christ’s death and passion. 

The Eucharist controversy, in the hands of Sykes and 
Waterland, passed into the question of the sufficiency of 
reason. It received a new turn by the publication of 
Hoadly’s ‘Plain Account of the Nature and Ind of the 
Lord’s Supper.’ To idly’s views were the same as Clarke’ 
He was answered by Waterland and seme other writers, who 
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cry 


believed that there was a mysterious and supernatural con- CHAP. XII. 
veyance of grace in the use of the sacraments. Waterland SB a 
returned to Kidhe controversy in 1737, when he published his 

great work called ‘A Review of the Doctrine of the Eucharist, 

as laid down in Scripture and Antiquity.’ The object of 

‘this treatise was not only to defend Waterland’s own view of 

the Eucharist against the ratioual theologians, but also 
against John Johnson and Dr. Thomas Brett, who, with 

great pretence of antiquity, had set forth some extreme 

views on the other side. 

- . John Johnson was Vicar of Cranbrook, in Kent. In 1714 John John- | 
he published a work called ‘The Unbloody Sacrifice and SN nde 

Altar Unveiled and Supported.’ It raised some controversy fee.’ 

at the time, and was censured in a Charge by Dr. Trimner, 

Bishop of Norwich. The bishop said that it contained a 

doctrine of the Eucharist that had never been taught in the 

Church of England since the Reformation. It was a great 

grief for Johnson to be condemned by a bishop. He con- - 

soled himself, however, with the reflection that Trimner was 

the first Christian bishop that had ever opposed the sacrifice 

of the Eucharist. Johnson kept quite clear of the mass, 

which he called an ‘abominable corruption.’ The sacrifice 

in the Eucharist was not the body and blood of Christ, but 

the elements of bread and wine. In one sense Johnson’s’ 

view was very harmless. Like all doctrinal monomaniacs, 

he built his entire theory on the indefinite interpretation of 

indefinite words. The prophet Malachi had said something 

about a pure offering, and what could that be but the 

bread and wine in the Eucharist? All the Fathers said that 

this was Malachi’s meaning, and how can we know the 

meaning of Scripture but by the unanimous consent of the 

Fathers? It is true that they often speak of the Eucharist 

as a spiritual or rational sacrifice. Dut this does not mean 

that there is no material offering. They call it ‘unbloody,’ 

as distinguished from the bl dy saevitices of the Jews and 


Pagans. At the institution of the Supper, Christ offered in 
sacritice bread and wine, but on the cross ITis body and Mis 
eras uncer e od : 
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58 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


yg CHAP. XII. sacrifice we repeat in the Eucharist. Christ made a sacrifice 
Fin ‘for sin, and the priesthood makes the same sacrifice in the 
Church. The efficacy is derived from the sacrifice on the 
cross, but the offering of the priesthood is for the sins com- 
mitted since Christ was crucified. Sins cannot be forgiven 
before they are committed. By, and in, the Eucharistic 
oblation we receive the application of the benefits of Christ’s 

atonement. 
ie a - Dr. Thomas Brett was a bishop among the Nonjurors. He 
ne expressed his entire agreement with Johnson on this 
“subject. -To his mind Johnson was the only man in the 
Church of England who bad dared, in those days of Arianism 
and unbelief, to set forth the whole truth. Brett examines 
three views which are to be rejected—the Roman, the Lu- 
theran, and the Calvinist. The first supposes the substance 
of the bread and wine to be changed into the very body and 
blood, soul and divinity, of Jesus Christ. The second 
supposes the body and blood of Christ to be truly’and sub- 
stantially present, and distributed with the bread and wine. 
The union, however, of the body with the elements is not 
permanent, but continues only during the celebration. The 
Calvinist view is even more absurd than the other two. 
Calvin’s words are, that though Christ is now in heaven, 
yet, by ‘the secret and incomparable virtue of His Spirit, He 
nourishes and quickens us with the substance of His body 
and blood. They who bring pure fuith as a clean vessel 
unto the Holy Supper of the Lord, verily and indeed 
receive that which the signs there witness, that is, the body 
and blood of Jesus Christ, which are no less the meat and 
drink of the soul, than bread and wine are the meat of the 
body.’ It is true that both Roman Catholics and Lutherins 
say that the cating and drinking in the Eucharist is 
spiritual, though the body which is eaten is the substantial 
body of Jesus Christ, which was born of the Virgin Mary. 
The Calvinists say that they only eat and drink bread and 
wine, yet by fuith they feed on that natural body which is 

in heaven. 


Bread and After rejecting these three views of the Eucharist as 
ee are Hi ‘direet jargon and nonsense,’ Dr. Brett explains his own 
hrist’s body ee j 5 . 

and bleod. theory. The bread and wine mixed with water ure, he says, 
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that body and blood which our Lord requires us to cat and CHAP. X11. 
drink, and which whoso eateth and drinketh as he ought to 
do hath eternal life ; and this bread and wine are made the 
body and blood by the Holy Ghost. It is maintained that 
this was the doctrine of Ponet, the Bishop of Winchester, 
and of the first Liturgy of the reign of King Edward. In 
that Liturgy the Holy Ghost was invoked to bless and 
sanctify the bread and the cup, that they might be unto us 
the body and blood of Christ. This was changed through 
the influence of Bucer and Peter Martyr, two zealous 
Calvinists, who were sent to England ‘to spoil the English 
Reformation.’ The doctrine of Calvin was then introduced 
into the Communion Office, in the words as they now stand. 
Instead of an invocation to the Holy Ghost to make the 
bread and wine the body and blood of Christ, we are taught 
to pray, ‘that we receiving these Thy creatures of bread 
and wine, according to Thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ’s., 
institution, may be partakers of Iis body and blood.’ Here 
we have the elements as a sign of the absent natural body. 
But Christ called the bread His body. It was that which He 
gave for the sins of the world. His sacrifice was not the 
offering up of His natural body on the cross. That was not 
His act, but the act of His executioners. His sacrifice was 
the sacramental or Eucharistic body, the same which the 
priest continually offers in the celebration of the Holy 
Communion. 

In refuting, on the one hand, Johnson and Brett, and on Johnson and 
the other Clarke and Moadly, Dr. Waterland adopts the eas as 
views of Calvin, which are really those of the Church of lend. 
England. Ie indorses the Calvinistie words of Hooker, that 
‘the real presence of Christ is not to be sought in the sacra- 
ment, but in the worthy receiver of the sacrament,’ and 
that ‘though God gives grace with the sacrament, it is not 
contained in the sacrament.’ Many Fathers are quoted to 
prove that the sacrifice in the Eucharist is not a material or 
proper sacrifice. Joseph Mede had taneht something like 
the doctrine of Johnson and Brett, but it was never the 
doctrine of any uunber of theologians of the Church of 
Eneland. Waterland, on the authority of many Fathers, 
as avell as of his own judement, entirely sets aside the 
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sixth chapter of John’s Gospel as having no reference to the 
sacrament of the Supper. As the Eucharist was not then 
instituted, those who heard Christ could have had, accord- 
ing to the argument, no life in them. 

Another leader among the latitudinarian divines was 
Dr. Conyers Middleton. It has long been the custom to 
describe Middleton as an unbeliever in Christianity. It is 
impossible to make good this charge, and therefore difficult 
to acquit his enemies of hatred, malice, and uncharitableness. 
He is said not to have been a man of an amiable disposition, 
and not to have manifested a Christian spirit in controversy. 
This is probably true, but it is true also of the majority of 
his contemporaries, to whatever party they belonged. Mid- 
dleton had some of the vices that distinguished the chicf 
men at Cambridge during the reign of the influence of 
Bentley. But he had also some of their greatest virtues. 
He had the inquiring spirit of a true philosopher,,and the 
object of his inquiries was always truth and duty. He 
repined at his being neglected in the Church. He was con- 
scious of his great capacity, and he knew that his own 
mental honesty was the cause of his missing preferment. 
Most of the points for which he contended are now con- 
ceded by all educated people, but the maintenance of them 
nearly deprived him both of his offices in the university and 
of the name Christian. . 

Middleton’s first religious work was his ‘Letter from 
Rome: showing an exact conformity between Popery and 
Paganism ; or the Religion of the Present Romans derived 
> The argument of 
this work is expressed in the title. It was severe against 
the Roman Catholic religion, and did not leave untouched, 
at least by inference, superstition of every kind. Middleton’s 


- next appearance as an author was in a ‘ Letter to Dr. Water- 


land.’ This conecrned the Deist controversy. Watcrland 

had written a ‘Vindication of Scripture,’ in answer to 

Tindal’s ‘Christianity as old as Creation.’ Je undertook to 

defend the infallibility of the Scriptures in every statement, 

and Middleton told him that this was a method ‘more 
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that wre sceptical or unsettled in their minds.” It was 
possible to defend Christianity without maintaining anything 
so untenable as the infallibility of the Scriptures. Middleton 
wished to treat Deists as reasonable beings, and he was 
called a Deist himself for his pains. He saw that a great 
deal of what was reckoned Dcism had its origin in the insu- 
perable difficulty of receiving the thesis defended by Dr. 
Waterland. Tindal was also charged with hypocrisy and 
dissimulation. He had taken his stand on natural religion 
as being anterior to revealed, and on moral precepts as more 
certain and more important than positive precepts. Water- 
land could not credit the sincerity of a man who took up 
such a position. It was, he said, impossible to separate 
natural religion from revealed. Middleton demonstrated 
that natural religion, as it is called, existed before what is 
called revelation, and that under it men reached exalted 
degrees of yirtue. It was orthodox to assail the character 
of the Deists when their arguments could not be answered, 


CHAP. XIT. 


and so Waterland painted Tindal as a monster of iniquity. ~ 
Middleton recommended charity. To take away a man’s Defence of 


good name because of his religious opinions was not, he said, 
the spirit of the Christian rcligion. For anything that could 
be shown to the contrary, Tindal might be a pattern of good- 
ness. He professed in all his writings to believe in God, in 
providence, and in a life tocom2. He worshipped reason, 
truth, and virtue. 


Tindal. 


Middleton gives his view of the passages which Water- (a the Mosaic 
land had vindicated. Of the history of the fall of man, in bistery. 


its literal sense, Tindal said that all Christians were now 
ashamed. Waterland answered lluntly, that this was a 
‘calumny.’ Middleton avowed lis disbelief in the literal 
story, and added that all commentator s were forced in some 
measure to desert the latter in order to make the story 
rational and credible. The Ce iliv is not removed by sup- 
posite that the serpent was the devil, for this is a supposition 
that has no authority 1 in the text. And, if admitted, it only 
eives more force to Tindal’s objection, that the justice of God 
is in question by not interpe: sing in so unequal a conflict. 
Midd ieten explains the whole story as an allegory. Adam 
was the mind or reason of man. Eve was the flesh, or out: 
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ward sense. The serpent is lust or pleasure. The mind was 
seduced by the senses. It was enfeebled by the allurements 
of pleasure, and so man was driven from the paradise of 
God. Tindal had alco objected to the divine institution of 
circumcision. It was, he said, borrowed from the Egyptians. 
Waterland denied that this could be proved, and Middleton 
produced as witnesses Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and 
Strabo. Tindal could not regard as ‘a religious duty acccpt- 
able to a good and gracious God,’ a custom accompanied with 
great pain and hazard. Waterland denied that it was either 
painful or dangerous. Middleton quoted Maimonides, who 
calls it ‘a most dangerous thing,’ and Lightfoot, who says 
that the frequent mortality which it occasioned was the 
cause of a standing law ihat when any parent had lost three 
children successively by the operation he was to be excused 
from circumcising the rest. A similar battle was fought 
over the story of the confusion of tongues. Waterland took 
it as literal and true history. Middleton supported Tindal 
in finding the origin of language in reason; its history in 
the rise and fall of empires, and in the changes of modes 
and customs. Waterland was deeply moved by the profanity 
which in this way exercised reason upon infallible Scripture. 
Te charged his adversaries with shooting up arrows against 
heaven, and ‘bidding defiance to the undoubted truths of 
God.’ He risked the whole of Christianity on the literal 
truth of some old Jewi=h histories. He called them ‘ revela- 
tions,’ and then he said that revelation was not to be 
examined by the internal value of what was taught, but by 
the evidence of the fact. Middleton answered that ‘it was 
allowed on all hands, if any narration can be shown to be 
false, any doctrine irrational or immoral, it is not all the 
external evidence in the world that can or ought to convince 
us that such a doctrine came from God.’ 

The ‘Letter’ concludes with some hints how Deists like 
Tindal are to be answered. They are to be shown the 
insufficiency of mere natural religion. Middleton says that 
this may have force with individual men, but that it is not 
enough for the multitude. This ix proved by the fact that 
all legislators in the hcathen world invented or established 
a public religion, not iuunded on mere principles of reason, 
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but under pretence of a revelation with divine authority from 
heaven. Tindal himself admits that there never was a time 
or place without a traditional religion. That mere reason is 
insufficient seems to be the universal voice of nature. If we 
demglish Christianity, some other traditional religion will 
immediately take its place. It is therefore immoral to seek 
to overturn Christianity, even supposing it were not divine. 
Socrates, Cicero, and many others wno clearly saw the false- 
hood cf the established religion, upheld it for the sake of 
government. But Christianity, as Tindal himself confesses, 
being a republication of the religion of nature, to seek its 
destruction is criminal. This was Middleton’s answer to 
Tindal ; but Christianity, so far as it is a republication of 
natural religion, Tindal never sought to destroy. 

The greatest service which Dr. Middleton did to Chris- 
tianity was by the publication of his ‘Free Inquiry’ into 
the miraculous powers supposed to be continued in the 
Church after the days of the apostles. At the Reformation 
most Protestants ceased to believe in ecclesiastical miracles, 
but they lad never determined the time when miracles had 
ceased. The Church of Rome, with perfect consistency, 
maintained that miracles were still wrought in the Church. 
The High Church party in the Church of England believed 
that miracles were continued in the Church on the first three, 
four, or even five centuries. This early period was reckoned 
to be the golden aze of the Church, when it was pure in 
morals, uneorrapt in doctrines, and still endowed with the 
supernatural elits which it hed under the apostles. It was 
inning of the crak teenth century that scholars 
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tes of © nities nity. The belief, he suid, ofearusest 
les was not only false in itself, but times. 
mischievous in ivs tendeney. It disposed: men to believe 
Romen Cathuli¢ miracles, and when the imposture of these 
was discovered, Goubts were raised about. the miracles of the 
apostles. Before the Reformation no attempt was made to 


fix the ave in Which miracles ceased. cA supernatural Chureh 
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existed, as Cicero says of the Pythian oracle, till men began 
to be less ciedulous. Some Protestant divines have tried 


to fix the time when imposture took the place of real. 


miracles. Tillotson, for instance, thought that miracles con- 
tinued till Christianity was fairly established; that is, till 
Paganism was overturned. Christians could cast out devils 
so long as the devil reigned. Dr. Marshall, the translator 
of Cyprian, said that miracles existed in Cyprian’s day, and 
were not discontinued until Christianity was supported by 
the civil authorities. Dcdwell believed that miracles existed 
during the first three centuries, but he could s cay nothing for 
the arts century because of its ‘fabulous genius and ma- 
nifest impostures.’ Whisten found vatieled in the early 
Church till the Athanasian heresy was established Ly the 
second Council of Constantinople. The devil then took pos- 
session of the Church. It became ‘ Athanasian, Antichris- 
tian, Popish.’ Waterland, on the other hand, says that the 
Athanasian dcctrines were preserved in the first three cen- 
turies because miracles had not then ceased. On the 
authority of Paulinus, he afterwards extended the continu- 
ance of miracles to the fourth century. Other divines say 
that even in the fifth century miracles were wrought to re- 
fute the Arians. : 

Middleton regards all these writers as betraying the cause 
of Bavtdutenitenne So far from these centuries “eeleies un- 
corrupt in fuith, the errors of the Church of Rome had 
already appeared. ‘The Fathers of these centuries followed 
many customs which, as Protestants, we have renounced. 
Athanasius introduced monasteries into Italy, where, as 
St. Jerome says, they had before been held in utter con- 
tempt. St. Basil calls the monastic life ‘an angelical insti- 
tution.” Ly the influence of Jerome, Chrysostom, and 
Augustine, monasteries were established in Syria, Palestine, 
and Egypt. The same Fathers are quoted as advocating the 


worship of the rcliques of the martyrs. Chrysostom speaks 


of daily miracles wrought by them, and exhorts his hearers 
to join themselves to their coflins, for their very bones and 
tombs overflowed with blessings. Basil says that whoever 
touches the rcliques of the martyrs acquires some share of 
their suuctity ; and Jerome says that in their ‘vile dust and 
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ashes’ there is a great manifestation of signs and wonders. 
In the time of Justin Martyr, only fifty years after the 
apostles, the consecrated elements in the Eucharist were 
carried to the absent, and soon became the source of much 
superstition. In the time of Tertullian and Cyprian, the 
communicants took the consecrated bread to their houses, and 
locked it in boxes as a divine treasure, sometimes to expel 
ghosts from haunted houses, or asan amulet to protect travel- 
lers from all dangers both by sea and land. Anointing with 
oil, worshipping images, praying for the dead, and many 
other superstitions still existing in the Church of Rome, are 
advocated by these Fathers. It may seem an advantage to 
the Church of Rome to find its customs allowed to be of so 
great antiquity. But Aiddleton answers that the question 
raised is not antiquity, but truth. If these customs are not 
found in Holy Scripture, not appointed by Christ or His 
apostles, it matters nothing to Protestants from what cen- 
tury they were derived. If, on the authority of the Fathers, 
we are to receive the miracles of the fourth century, on the 
same authority we must receive their superstitions, which, 
as Protestants, we have rejected. 

Middleton shows, from a picture of the Christianity of the 
third century drawn by St. Cyprian, that the supposition of the 
Church of the first three centuries being either pure or perfect 
is altogether a delusion. He cannot understand the anxiety 
of some diyines to join the authority of the primitive Church 
to that of the Holy Scriptures. He calls it an impertinence 
to add the authority of later writers to that of inspired 
apostles. Dr Waterland, for instance, never mentions the 
Scriptures without joining with them antiquity. He calls 
the first three centuries the golilen age of Christianity, and 
supposes it impossible that the writers of that time could 
have misunderstood the Scriptures. Middleton says that 
this ascribing authority to antiquity Is in flat contradiction 
to the principles of the Reformution, and dangerous to the 
interests of the Protestant religion. In the Church of Eng- 
land, the semblance of this principle was maintained, but 
not the reality. In the time of Henry VIIL, the Reformers 
had not the power to make all the changes that they wished 
to make. Thev went further in-the next reign, but they 
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had to satisfy the prejudices of the clergy by trying to find 
a sanction for all their proceedings in the ancient Fathers. 
In the reign of Mary, when these Reformers had to be 
martyrs, they still strove to reconcile their doctrines with 
those of Chrysostom, Ambrose, Hilary, and Augustine. 
Under Elizabeth, the bishops were disposed for a more 
thorough Reformation; but the Queen, wishing to moderate 
the prejudices of the Roman Catholic party, kept up a 
semblance of the old religion. Both parties appealed to 
the Fathers, but the Reformation was a thorough departure 
from antiquity. In the next two reigns, the principles of 
the Church of Rome found more favour at court; and some 
Churchmen, partly out of hatred to the Puritans, began to 
talk of a reconciliation with Rome. They made such a 
representation of Protestant doctrines as might induce 
moderate Roman Catholics to join in the communion of 
the Church of England. This failed; yet many Churchmen 
have entertained the delusive hope that, by following the 
Fathers, they might find a ground for the unity of the 
Christian Church. The legitimate result has been conver- 
sion to the Church of Rome. The Reformation cannot stand, 
if any authority is to be added to that of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. These principles were mainly set forth in the ‘ Intro- 
ductory Discourse,’ which was published by itself, and raised 
a controversy before the rest of the work appeared. 

The ‘Free Inquiry’ was published in 1749, two years 
after the ‘ Introductory Discourse.’ Middleton says that, in 
the first fifty years after the apostles, there is no trace of 
any pretence to the power of working miracles. The extra- 
ordinary gifts of the apostolic age seem to have beea with- 
drawn. We read of extraordinary illuminations and visions, 
but these were personal. They were not miracles openly 
performed in the Church fer the conviction of unbelievers. 
Before the end, however, of the sceond century, miracles 
again begin. Justin Martyr knew many persons in Rome 
out of whom devils had been exorcised by the name of Jesus. 
Treneus speaks of it as a thing quite common that persons 
were raised from the dead. Theophilus of Antioch says 
that many devils cast out by Christians were the same 
devils that inspired the heathen poets. Tertullian chal- 
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lenges the heathen magistrates to bring before their CHAP. XII. 
tribunals any demoniac, and the Christians would exorcise wry 
the devil and make him confess that he was the devil. Mi- 

nutius Felix says that the devils, when cast out by Chris- 

tians, confess that they are Saturn, Serapis, Jupiter, and 

other deities eae a by the Pagans. Origen says that 
Christians could drive away devils, ponte cures, and fore- 

see future events. To the same facts Cyprian, Arnobius, 
Lactantius, and indeed all the Fathers of the first three 


centuries, bear witness. 

All this seems evidence against Middleton’ s theory; but, Simple Chris- 

he says, we are to take notice that none of these Fathers ae pee 
profess that they themselves had the power to work miracles. 
They only say, generally, that the power was possessed by 
others—by women, boys, and simple Christians. Origen says 
that the casting out of devils was generally performed by 
laymen. William Whiston inferred from this, thatit was ap- 
propriated to the meaner sort of Christians, and not practised 
by the clergy. But to whatever condition the miracle- 
workers belonged, it is certain, Middleton says, that they 
were always charged with fraud. According to Lucian, 
any crafty aaeeler’ that went over to the Christians was 
sure to grow rich by making a prey of their simplicity. 
Celsus calls the Christian wonder-workers ‘mere vagabonds 
and common cheats, who played tricks at fairs and markets, 
or wherever they saw a set of raw fellows, slaves, or fools.’ 

The Fathers, Middleton says, on whose testimony we have The piety of 
these records, were certainly men of piety, but this is all ae 
that can be said for them. One of the extraordinary gifts their wisdom. 
bestowed on the primitive Church, according to Justin 
Martyr, was that of expounding the Holy Scriptures. Some 
of Justin’s own expositions are given as the first specimens 
of the fruits of this gift. Among these is quoted the fan- 
tustical passage about all things in the world being made 
in the form of the cross, and about Christ’s cross being 
adumbrated by all the bits of wood mentioned in the Old 
Testament. fein ing the sticks that Jacob used to separate 
Laban’s sheep: Trenxus says that Jesus lived till He was 
fifty years old, and told His disciples many wonderful 


things about the millennium, when there would be wonder- 
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ful vines and grapes, and an unspeakable quantity of wine 
made from the grapes. Clement of Rome, and nearly all 
the Fathers after him, allege the history of the phcnix 
as a proof of the Resurrection—saying, that this bird was 
created expressly by God to refute the unbelief of the Gen- 
tiles. The learned Dodwell, one of the greatest admirers of 
the Fathers, describes their reasoning as ‘loose, sophistical, 
and declamatory, far short of the solidity of the moderns, 
who excel them not only in philosophy and learning, but in 
the knowledge of antiquity, and even of their own lan- 
guage.’ - 

The miracles said to have been wrought in the first 
centuries, are reckoned. to have been mere pretences. The 
Fathers, on whose authority they rest, were too credulous to 
be received as proper witnesses. The miracles were the 
same in kind as were wrought by the Pagans. According 
to Irenxus, it was quite common for persons to be raised 
from the dead. According to Jerome, Hilarion the monk 
used to heal the wounds of husbandmen and shepherds with 
consecrated oil. The same things were done publicly in the 
temples of Esculapius, where columns of brass were erected 
to express the gratitude of the persons cured. Ireneus 
says that in his time the gift of tongues was still in the 
Church; yet, according to Dr. Cave’s rendering of the 
words, Irenzeus himself had to learn the rude and barbarous 
dialect of the Gauls before he could do any good among 
them. 

There were many answers to the ‘Free Inquiry,’ but it 
was difficult to prove anything concerning the miracles of 
the primitive Church. Dr. John Chapman, Archdeacon of 
Sudbury, made Middleton’s book the subject of a Charge to 
the clergy of his archdeaconry. From the nature of Chris- 
tianity, and the state of the Pagan world, he thought it 
highly probable that miracles continued during the second 
and third centurics. Paganism was still strong, and the 
miracles said to be wrought by the deities were believed by 
the people. Christianity, therefore, required the support of 
miracles as evidence of its divine authority. The Christians 
challenged the Pagans to examine their miracles, and yet 
no one could ever prave that there was any deception. 
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Thomas Church, Vicar of Battersea, devoted a large treatise CHAP. XII. 
to the refutation of Middleton. His arguments were, that ~~ 
the Fathers were worthy of credit, and that all educated 
men believe there were miracles in the first three centuries. 
If miracles had ceased after the apostles, some notice would 
have been taken of such a fact by the primitive Fathers. 
Had the Christian miracle-workers been common jugglers, 
they would not have imposed on so many Wise men. 
William Dodwell, Rector of Shottesbrook, in Berkshire, 
wrote a large treatise against Middleton’s ‘Free Inquiry.’ 
He argued that the OMS required the continuance of 
miracles till it was properly established, and’ therefore 
miracles must have existed for at least three centuries. The 
silence of many of the Fathers respecting miracles is 
accounted for by the consideration that they wrote for their 
brethren and their converts, who did not require to be told 
of miracles. The great object with the multitude who wrote 
against Middleton was to prove the primitive miracles by 
arguments which would not avail to prove the modern 
miracles of the Church of Rome. William Parker, a fellow 
of Balliol, in a sermon preached before the University of 
Oxford, rested the distinction on the difference of time and 
circumstances. In the primitive Church, the Christians 
were persecuted and their apologies not read, therefore they 
required miracles. But now, Christianity depends on 
rational arguments, and as God does nothing in yain, 
miracles are not necessary.* 

Middleton wrote many other tracts, the scope of which The Scrip- 
was to prove that the Scriptures are not infullibly inspired. {R372 
Against Sherlock, on prophecy, he maintained that the 
prophecies quoted by the evangelists in the New Testament 
as single prophecies, were understood to. be so by the evan- 
colts The real answer to Collins is, therefore, to admit 
that the writers of the New Testument were not infallible. 

This is shown by many other cases, Where the apostles made 


* This sermon was also presche a among the clorzy similar to what 

Jishon Colenso Vritines hare lone 
at Whitehall in. the. Chapel Royal. Pishoy de eH ie writings have done 
The same argument was used " in our day. Among his opponents 

P 
Alexander Jephson, Rector of . ‘raike, were not merely orthodox Churchmen 
Durham, in a sermon preached in) ike Stebbing aml Wesley, but even 
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Camberwell Church. Dr. Middleton's such heretics as Dr. Sykes and John 
baok seems to have created a panic Jackson. 
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mistukes, und where the evangelists contradict each other. 
They were not infallible in their life, their conduct, or ser- 
mons, and we have no ground for assuming that any infalli- 
bility was given them when they wrote the Scriptures. 

In the controversies reviewed in this chapter we have mct 
the names of nearly all the chief theological writers of the 
first half of the eighteenth century. Several of them, how- 
ever, require further notice, either as representing some 
particular opinions, or as taking part in other controversies. 
Among the bishops we have some familiar names, as Wake, 
Potter, Fleetwood, Atterbury, Gibson, Sherlock, Hare, and 


. Wilson. 


In 1716, William Wake, Bishop of Lincoln, succeeded 
Tenison as Archbishop of Canterbury. Wake’s first appear- 
ance as a writer was in the Roman Catholic controversy, in 
the time of the second James. While still a young man he 
encountered the famous Bossuet, Bishop of Condom, after- 
wards of Meaux. LDossuet’s ‘Exposition of the Doctrine of 
the Catholic Church’ was written to convert Protestants, 
and was supposed to represent the more repulsive doctrines 
of the Roman Catholic Church in a milder form than was 
agreeable to truth. It had the sanction of the Archbishop 
of Rheims, and of nine other French bishops, but it did not 
meet the approbation of the Sorbonne, and the University of 
Louyain pronounced it scandalous and pernicious. Wake 
called his answer ‘An Exposition of the Doctrine of the 
Church of Englund.’ He did not believe that Bossuet had 
fairly represented the doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Whatever might be the interpretation of the 
decrees of Trent, he held it for certain that the doctrines ot 
some of the chief Roman doctors, as well as of the missals and 
breviaries, were not those set forth by Bossuct as the doctrine 
of the Church. Wake, however, was not to complain if the 
doctrine of the Church of Rome could be shown to be 
essentially the same as that of the Reformed Churches. The 
first inference would be that they were all agreed in 
essentials, and that what the Church of Rome had in ad- 
dition was unnecessary, if not positively injurious. Tor 
instance, both Protestants and Catholics admit that God alone 
is to be worshipped, and vet in the Church of Rome there is 
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ARCHBISHOP WAKE. 7 


also the worship of saints. Both acknowledge that there is 
but one mediator, and yet the Church of Rae introduces 
many mediators. Both admit one propitiatory sacrifice, and 
yet the mass is reckoned a daily propitiation. Even sup- 
posing that Bossuet is right in his interpretation of the 
authorised doctrine, there is the whole life and practice of 
the actual Church against him. Many Catholic doctors 
differ from Bossuet in those very doctrines to which Pro- 
testants object, but we do not find their books in the 
‘Index.’ On the authority of the Church, which is really 
the primary question, Wake thought that the Church of 
England escaped the objections that fell heavy on other 
Peitestanis, He quoted our Article about the Church having 
authority in controversies of faith. He admitted that we 
take the canon of Scripture solely on the authority of the 
Church; and though he maintained that any particular 
Church might err, yet he believed that the Church universal 
would never fall from the faith. The voice of this Church 
universal was to be found in a General Council in which all 
Christians would be represented. Thoso who answered 
Wake showed that the authority he claimed for the Church 
had evaporated before he reached the end of his ex- 
planations. 

In the rest of Dr. Wake’s writings there is nothing re- 
markable, excepting of course his great work on Convocation, 
in answer to Atterbury. In a ‘Commentary on the Church 
Catechism,’ and a volume of sermons, he adopts a moderate 
theology, saying a great deal of reuson and faith, but neyer 
trying to determine where the one should end and the other 
begin. On the Church and the sacraments he repeats some 
familiar commonplaces, which if subjected to examination 
would fail to maintain their consistency. In an essay on the 
use of the Fathers, prefixed to a translation of some of their 
epistles, he puts forth the usual platitudes about the primi- 
tive Church and the value of antiquity. 

In his early years, and espeeially in the Convocation con- 
troversy, Archbishop Wake had given promise of being a 
pillar on the side of the more rational divines. This hope, 
however, was never realised. In the Ifouse of Lords he 
opposed all measures for toleration and the repeal of the 
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Corporation and Test Acts. He even tried to introduce a 
bill for the ‘Suppression of Blasphemy and Prophancness,’ 
which was really aimed at his old friends Clarke and 
Whiston. The great public act of Wake’s life was his 
correspondence with the doctors of the Sorbonne for the 
union of the Gallican Church with the Church of England. 
The French doctors’ vere to make several concessions, none of 
which touched doctrine. The movement was ‘mainly sup- 
ported by the Jansenists, who could have but little fault to 
find with our Articles. It was frustrated by the Jesuits. To 
join England was to separate from Rome. 

John ‘Potter, who succeeded Wake in the primacy, ie no 
tendency to anything like originality. He was industrious 
and prudent—a fair representative of the men who have 
generally been made bishops in the Church of England. He 
had distinguished himself in his youth as a scholar, and 
under the patronage of Tenison had found his first prefer- 
ment. For twenty-seven years he had presided over the see 
of Oxford, and for ten years he was Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Potter’s theological works belong mostly to the time 
when he was Regius Professor of Divinity in Oxford, and 
they scarcely touch on any other subject but that of the 
authority of the Church and the Fathers. He was a High 
Churchman of a moderate type. He took the Scripture as 
the only rule of faith, and the Fathers of the first centuries 
as the best interpreters of Scripture. He did not ascribe to 
Fathers or Councils any authority, but he reckoned that those 
which were nearest the apostolic times were most likely to 
be the best judges of apostolic doctrine. The principle was 
carefully laid down, with the limitations that had been 
marked out by the Reformers. Its special application was 
in the controversy with the Church of Rome. On all 
questions in which the Church of England differed from the 
Roman Catholics, our Reformers said that antiquity was on 
their side. Even this has been disputed by liberal divines, as 
for instance by Conyers Middleton. But whether right or 
wrong, this was the whole extent of the Anglican appeal to 
antiquity. The Bible alone has authority, and the Fathers 
are helps to understand its meaning. 

One volume of Archbishop Potter's works contains his 
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ARCHBISHOP POTTER. Fix} 


Latin prelections in Divinity. He defends with the ordinary 
arguments the ordinary doctrine of the plenary inspiration 
of the sacred writings. Another volume contains a treatise 
on Church Government. In this we have nothing but a 
repetition of the doctrine of Episcopacy as it was taught by 
Hall and Bilson, without any consciousness of the importance 
of what had been said against it both by the Puritans and 
the Roman Catholics. The Church is defined as a visible 
society. To this it is added immediately that the name 
Church does often signify all Christians, wheresoever dis- 
persed throughout the world.* This society, Potter says, 
being appointed by God, there is an obligation on all men to 
become members of it. How this visible society, which has 
the divinely appointed government, is identical with the 
dispersed Christians who belong to many different societies, is 
never explained. It is, however, proved from St. Cyprian and 
from Tertullian that a man must be in the Church in order 
to be saved. Augustine, too, is quoted, declaring that whoso- 
ever is separated from the Catholic Church—that is, the one 
visible society—is separated from Christ, and has the wrath 
of God abiding upon him. Potter afterwards admits that a 
man may be sayed though not in the visible Church.f The 
Church is a visible society because Christ appointed governors 
in it; yet the Church of Rome, through which we receive 
these governors, is not that society. It is never explained 
how the Church of Rome can be excluded from the Catholic 
Church, or if included how the Catholic Church remains 
one visible society. 

Potter’s sermons and charges are all of a plain and 
practical character, touching ouly occasionally even on the 
questions that were agitated in his day. In one sermon he 
alludes to Shaftesbury’s doctrine of disinterested virtue. 


_ He says, it is vain to ask self-denial without regard to our 


present or future interest. We cannot seek the glory of 
God at the expense of self-annihilation. God has planted in 
us a desire for happiness and pertection. To follow what is 
contrary to these is to aim at something which is contrary 
to our very nature. On the subject of reason, Potter could 
never get out of the circle in whieh the chief divines of his 


* Vol. ii, p. 4. + Tb. p. 21. 
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time continually revolved. They were to use their under- 
standing, and yet renounce their understanding. The 
Christian religion was declared to be a reasonable religion, 
but where it did not commend itself to reason we were 
simply to believe.* 

In his Charges, Potter draws one of those awful pictures of 
the prevalence of scepticism and infidelity which are frequent 
among Church writers of his time. The scepticism generally 
included a great deal of what would now be reckoned healthy 
inquiry. The doctrines of Christianity, he said, had been 
demonstrated to the meanest capacity with such eloquence 
and perspicuity as no age or nation could parallel; and yet 
vice and profaneness, scepticism and irreligion, were 
becoming ‘more insolent and barefaced than ever.’t He 
marked, too, another sign of the degeneracy of the times. 
Men holding Arian or semi-Arian views were trying to 
unite all Christians into one visible Church. We are now 
to be united with heretics instead of avoiding them. We 
are to tolerate their heresies instead of casting them out. 
‘Some,’ he adds, ‘ have so far proceeded in the general scheme 
of comprehension, or rather confusion, as to assert that all 
sorts of error except those which relate to practice are 
innocent and unblamable.’ + Further on, in evident reference 
to Hoadly, Clarke, and Sykes, Potter continues: ‘We must 
not, therefore, wonder to hear it afirmed that, in order to be 
justified before God, there is no need of anything more than 
to act agreeably to our present inward persuasion, or in other 
terms, sincerity.’ To bring about this union, men are to 
subscribe all Articles so far as they are agreeable to Scrip- 
ture, ‘even when the sense is notoriously repugnant both to 
the natural signification of the words and to the manifest 
intention of those who wrote them.’ Potter’s orthodoxy 
reached its climax in a ‘subsequent Charge, in which he 
declared the impossibility of any distinction being made 
between virtue and vice without an external revelation. 

William Fleetwood, Bishop of St. Asuph and afterwards 
of Ely, is now chiefly known for lis ‘Essay on Miracles.’ 
He belonged to the order of Whig bishops, but he was not 
chargeable with any special heresy. Ie detended the Revo- 
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BISHOP FLEETWOOD. 75 
lution, and, like Hoadly, was a zealous advocate of the right CHAP. XI. 
of the subject to resist evil rulers. ‘Christianity,’ he ent: On Civil. 
‘did not teach any servile submission to injustice, or put men Liberty. 
in any worse condition as to civil government than they 

were in before.’ These principles were advocated in a 
preface to four sermons,* which was condemned by the House 

of Commons in 1712, as ‘ malicious and factious,’ and ordered 

to be burned by the hands of the common hangman. Bishop 
Fleetwood defended Hoadly’s ‘ Preservative,’ in that part 

where it is maintained that a Roman Catholic is not excluded 

from the throne of England simply on account of his reli- 

gion, but because his religion involves principles that are 
dangerous to the liberties of the people. In a treatise called 

: The Reasonable Communicant,’ he advocates a moderate and 

for the most part a rational view of the Eucharist. He also 

had a share in the controversy begun by the Nonjurors about 

the validity of lay baptism. This was a question of con- 
siderable interest to those who believed there was a special 

virtue in baptism, and that this virtue could only be com- 
municated by the regular clergy. There were persons still 

living who had been baptized by Presbyterians before the 
restoration of the bishops. The Nonjurors re-baptized them, Me ee 3p 
but withont any authority from the Church. Bishop Fleet- 

wood showed that the Church of England never denied the 
validity of lay baptism. The subject was discussed in the 
Conference at Hampton Court, when King James wished to 

pass an ordinance that none but the luwful minister should 
baptize. The bishops, however, maintained that baptism by 


laymen had always been valid in the Cl hristian Church. A 
change was made in the rubric as cting that private 
baptism should be administered by the ‘low ful minister,’ but 


nothing was decided concerning luy baptism. There is no 
service in the Prayer Book tor a second baptism of those 
baptized by laymen, and evcry writer on the subject from 
1660 to 1700 is against it. The areumenut rests on the 
supposed necessity of ordination by a bishop to constitute a 
valid ministry, and that to it alone Was ziveu the conunission 
to baptize all nations. Pisa, answer is that baptism 


* The sermons were on the deaths of Mary. the Duke of Gloucester, and 
William, and the Accession of (Qucen Anne 
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by laymen was always reckoned valid, and that the Church 
of England never even by the Act of Uniformity denied the 
validity of ministerial acts in non-episcopal churches. 

The ‘ Essay on Miracles’ is in the form of a dialogue, and, 
like dialogues generally, it is rather tedious. A miracle is 
defined as ‘ An extraordinary operation of God against the 
known course and settled laws of nature, appealing to the 
senses.’ The definition of Hobbes is also accepted —‘A 
work of God, beside His operation by the way of nature, 
ordained in the creation.” To be properly miraculous, a 
thing must not only be new, strange, or prodigious; it must 
also be out of, against, or beside the common course of nature. 
It is supposed that this distinction will keep the discussion 
clear. Fleetwood’s point is that every true miracle is 
wrought by God, or by those delegated by Him. The order 
of nature being God’s work, He alone can change it. A 
man, therefore, who says he has a divine commission, and 
works miracles to prove it, is to be believed. It is objected 
that Pharaoh’s magicians wrought miracles, which were 
equally out of the course of nature with those of Moses, and 
like them could be tested by the senses. The answer is that 
the first three miracles of the magicians were really wrought 
by God. They failed in the fourth, and by this God taught 
them that miracles were not done by magic, but by divine 
power. Jesus wrought miracles to prove His commission, 
and therefore Iis doctrine must be true. Fleetwood calls it 
a begging of the question to say that the miracles must be 
tented ty Atle doctrine, and not the doctrine by the miracles. 
False Christs may show signs and wonders, but they can 
only deceive the unwary. Pretended miracles can be de- 
tected. It can always be shown whether ‘the known course 
of nature and its laws be not subverted and suspended.’ 

One of Toadly’s first efforts was an answer to the ‘Essay on. 


Miracles.’ He disputed Fleetwood’s position that none but 
God could work mura les, Ancels, for instance, might have 
power to do what to us was essentially a miracle. Hoadly 
did not give any abstract definition of a miracle, but asked 


th 


at once that we understand by miracles such works as those 
of Moses and Jesus. Tle thought it quite possible that such 
works might be dene by the power or wisdom of Leings 
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BISHOP ATTERBURY. ahi 


superior to man, and yet no law of nature be either subverted CHAP. XII. 


or suspended. Miracles, therefore, though they may be one 
argument for the truth of Christianity, cannot be the sole 
argument. The doctrine must be such as approves itself to 
the human conscience. Many years after this was written, 
Hoadly took occasion in another work to commend ‘ the excel- 
lent spirit of Bishop Fleetwood,’ who instead of taking offence 
at his criticism did him a ‘ very considerable piece of service.’ 


Francis Atterbury was made Bishop of Rochester in 1713. Bishop Atter- 


We have already spoken of the part he took in the Convoca- >'Y: _ 


tion controversy. He was for many years the active leader 
of the High Church party. It was chiefly under his 
guidance that the Lower House carried on its long warfare 
against the latitudinarian bishops. He is generally de- 
seribed as vain and ambitious. The history of his life shows 
him to have been a fiery, restless, but determined man. 
Before his appearance in the Convocation business, he had 
written against Bentley in the great Phalaris controversy ; 
and had also defended the Lutheran Reformation against a 
Roman Catholic controversialist. 


Atterbury’s theology is purely that of his party, and HisTheology. 


therefore destitute of originality. The arguments of his 
sermons will not bear criticism. He neither relies on 
authority nor on private judgment, but turns to the one 
when the other fails. It was the fashion at this time for 
every party to preach up reason; but after reason was exalted, 
they only went with it so far as it suited them. Atterbury 
says, ‘ The Church of England deals openly, and fairly brings 
all her doctrines to the light, and invites all her members to 
search and inquire into them. ‘She desires nothing more 
than to be tried at the bur of unbiussed reason, and to be 
concluded by its sentence’* Against the Church of Rome, 
the Church ‘of England had no alternutive but to take this 
position. No sooner, however, does reason begin to exercise 
itself than it is told to retire. Ciristianity is a mystery, 
and God never designed to explain mysteries, ‘This had 
been to rob us of the reward due to beiteving, and to take 
away the proper test and trial of sincere and ingenuous 
minds.’+ Another instance of this. want of insight into 


* Sermons, vol. iii., p. 29. Ed. 1734. + Ib., p. 268. 
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His Sermon 
on the disad- 
vantage of 
virtue. 


Opposed by 
loadly. 


pes RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


principles is in a sermon on ‘The Miraculous Propagation 
of the Gospel.’ The argument is, that the apostles must 
have been endowed with miracles because Christianity 
is opposed to the interests and the wishes of men. But 
for the external evidence, no man would have become a 
Christian. : 7 

The doctrine of one of Atterbury’s sermons was the cause 
of considerable controversy. Something may have been 
due to an unguarded or exaggerated mode of statement. 
But coming from a High Churchman, at a time when most 
divines were eloquent on the natural rewards of virtue and 
religion, Atterbury’s doctrine was startling. The text of the 
sermon was, ‘If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we 
are of all men most miserable.’ The preacher said that if 
this life be the only one, men are more miserable than 
beasts, and the best men are often the most miserable. He 
admitted that the letter of the text did not warrant the 
whole of this conclusion. But he applied it generally to the 
Christian life. The beasts follow nature, and are under no 
checks from reason or reflection. They feel no inward 
reproaches for transgressing the bounds of their duty and 
the laws of their nature. They have not that fear of death 
to mar their enjoyment, which makes the mere natural man 
all his lifetime subject to bondage. The best men fear most 
to taste fully and freely the pleasures of life. To mortify 
the deeds of the body is no small part of virtue. A virtuous 
man must even avoid many innocent pleasures lest he fall 
into temptation. He must often become a byeword among 
men -of wit and pleasure. . Some Christian virtues, as 
humility and meekness, invite injuries. Good and pious 
persons are most exposed to the troubles of life. If, there- 
fore, in this life only they have hope, they are of all men 
most miserable. This is the great argument for a future life. 
There must be a compensation for the sufferings of this. 

THoadly addressed a letter to Atterbury on the dectrine of 
this sermon. The sense of the text, he said, was missed, 
and the argument founded on it altogether false. The 
apostle was speaking of the martyrs who had sacrificed this 
life for truth. If there was no future life, then were they 
of all men most miserable. But in ordinary times, and in 
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normal circumstances, the Christian life is blessed. Wisdom CHAP. XII. 
has length of days in her right hand, and in her left riches 
and honour. Virtue is the imitation of God, but vice ruins 

the health, takes away all peace of mind, and does injury to 

the temporal estate. It is one of the best arguments for 
Christianity that it inculcates what is good for man in the 

highest sense, both in the life that now is and in that which 

is to come. 

Atterbury answered with some sharpness that the apostle Bier, 8 
was arguing for a future state. His argument was that all °°" 
suffering for righteousness, all struggles after goodness, are 
lost if there be no future life. The happiness of beasts over 
men, and of bad men over good men, was maintained only 
on the supposition of there ae no future state. It is not 
said that the best men would sleeve be, but that they often | 
are, the most miscrable ; and the chief proof of this is taken 
from times of persecution. Atterbury said that he had never 
denied that the tendency of virtue was to present happiness, 
and of vice to misery. In the sermon he had made this 
limit to the comparison—‘ as far as happiness or misery are 
to be measured from pleasing or painful sensations.’ If 
there were no future life, these would be esteemed the 
measure of happiness or misery. 

When Wake succeeded to the primacy,.Thomas Giheon Bishop Gib- 
was made Bishop of Lincoln. In 1723 he was transferred *°™ 
to London. Over this sce he presided for a quarter of a 
century. Gibson’s carly works were all connected with 
antiquities. After he was raiscd to the episcopate, he 
devoted his time almost exclusively to the immediate dutics 
of his office. He had taken part in the controversy between 
the two Houses of Convocation, deicnding the side of the 
bishops, which recommended him to the patronage of 
Tenison. IIe bore through lite the character of a con- 
scientious, industrious man, but he made no further progress 
in the direction of liberalism. Ie displeased the latitu- 
dinarians by preventing the amiuble Thomas Rundle from 
being made Bishop of Gloucester: and he lost the primacy 
by his opposition to W: alpole’ s efforts to repeal the Test and 


Corporation Acts, and to relieve the Quakers from the 
payment of tithes and- ecclesiastical dues. 
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CHAP. XII. 


His ‘ Pastoral 
Letters.’ 


Answered by 
Matthew 
Tindal. 


Bishop Sher- 
lock. 


80 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


Bishop Gibson’s life and character belong more to the 
history of the Church than to the history of ideas. He was 
a moderate Churchman, and claimed to be a rational theo- 
logian. He took a part in the Deist controversy, but did 
not profess to contribute anything original. His ‘ Pastoral 
Letters’ were meant for the general public, and were an 
effort to make popular the chief arguments that had been 
urged by other writers in defence of the Christian evidences. 
He repeated the common arguments for the necessity 
of reason and against the sufficiency of reason; and he 
connected, as most of the evidence writers did, the depravity 
of the times with the prevalence of a spirit of inquiry. 

The ‘ Pastoral Letters’ were answered by Matthew Tindal 
in ‘Two Addresses to the Inhabitants of the Great Cities of 
London and Westminster.’ Tindal rejoiced in the freedom 
of speech, which Gibson called licentiousness. Through this 
freedom, many doctrines, he said, once eagerly upheld, were 
now abandoned by all parties. He thought it too great a 
compliment to unbelief to say that its progress was due to 
liberty of speech. As to immorality, Tindal retorted that 
the vices then prevalent were the vices of orthodox 
Christians. There were but few of the inmates of Newgate 
who were not ready to ery ‘High Church for ever!’ Tindal 
repudiated the inference that the advocates of reason wished 
to set aside revealed religion; adding, that what Gibson 
called revealed religion, set aside reason. Christians, he 
said, as well as Pagans, forsake the light of reason, and run 
into superstition. Ile quoted Gibson as saying, that if to 
embrace revelation men were to quit their reason, that 
would be a strong prejudice against revelation; and yet 
Gibson ascribed the errors of all religions to the insuificiency 
of reason.’ 

Thomas Sherlock, son of the famous William Sherlock, 
succeeded Gibson in the see of London. IIe was, in many 
respects, the representative Churchman of his day. It 
might be difficult to harmonize all his positions, but it is 
just this whieh makes him represent in himself the spirit 
which then reigned in the Church of England. He was a 
Tigh Churchman, and yet an advocate of reason; an enemy 
tothe Dissenters, and yet a friend to comprehension. There 
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were great thoughts in Sherlock’s mind; but his writings 
leave the sense that his intellect was impeded by conditions 
and circumstances. He made suggestions which were fruit- 
‘ful in other men’s hands, while his own ingenuity in 
avoiding the conclusions to which they led is often per- 
verse. 

We have already noticed the part which Sherlock took, 
both against Hoadly and the Deists. His doctrine of the 
civil magistrate’s duty in religion often ran parallel with 
Hoadly’s; and yet he was Hoadly’s chief opponent. He 
wrote against Collins on Prophecy, but he gave up the direct 
application of single prophecies to single events; which 
was, in the main, the ground on which Collins rested 
his arguments. He wrote against Woolston on Miracles, 
but his work had so much of a lawyer’s special pleading, 
that it was probably the work which suggested Dr. John- 
son’s famous remark, that the apostles were once a year 
tried for forgery and acquitted. It was a remark of Sher- 
lock’s, which furnished Tindal with the text for his great 
work on natural religion, in which he was supposed to be 
undermining revelation. It is in his connection with the 
Deist controversy that Sherlock most reflects the spirit of 
the theology of his day. He defended Christianity, because 
it was a republication of natural religion. So far, the Deists 
were willing to be considered Christians; but no sooner has 
Sherlock said that Christianity is a republication of natural 
religion, than he adds, that it also reveals doctrines un- 
known to the religion of nature or reason. It is maintained, 
in the sermon from which Tindul quoted, that man, being a 
sinner, requires to know something of deliverance from sin 
beyond what can be learned from nature. The same subject 
is aczin discussed in another sermon on the words of Simon 
—‘To whom shall we go but unto Thee: Thou hast the words 
of eternal life?’ If nature had been sufficient, there would 
have been no necessity for the revelation of Christ. As a 
matter of fact, the heathen, who had only natural light, 
were in great darkness. They had idolatry and superstition 
in abundance, but no just ideas or principles of religion. 
St. Paul showed that the heathen had just knowledge 
enough to make them without excuse. When they knew 
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CHAP. XII. 


On Natural 
Religion. 


Bishop Hare. 


$2 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


God, they glorified Him not as God. Whatever theories we 
may have about the sufficiency of natural light, it is certain 
that in the Pagan world nature wanted help ‘to disentangle 
herself from the bonds and fetters in which she was held.’ 
A religion for a sinner must contain something more than 
natural duties. It must say something of deliverance. Here 
we see the necessity and fitness of the scheme of satisfac- 
tion by the death of Christ. As to how this satisfaction 
was made, Sherlock admits a mystery ; but it was not ncces- 
sary for reconciliation that the mode of it be within the 
reach of our understanding. The connection between the 
sufferings of Christ and the sins of the world is beyond our 
finite capacities. There were doubtless reasons why Christ 
should suffer, but they are not revealed. Because of these 
reasons Christianity is said to be founded on natural 
religion.* 

Francis Hare, Bishop of Chichester, had given more pro- 
mise of a liberal tendency than any of the bishops who 
were not openly on the side of the Latitudinarians. In the 
controversy with Hoadly, he had taken the High Church 
ground as to the constitution of the visible Church; but in 
the tract for which he was best known, he exposes, in good- 
natured irony, the feebleness of the foundation of High 
Church theology. This tract was called ‘ The Difficulties and 
Discouragements which attend the Study of the Scriptures.’ 
Its real object was to vindicate free inquiry into the history 
and meaning of the sacred writings. It incurred the cen- 
sure of the Lower House of Convocation, and was classed 


with the sceptical works that were supposed to be under- 


*In a letter to the clergy and which keeps them idle, poor, and 
people of London. on the oces asion of miserable, and renders them incapable 
the great earthquake, Sherlock gives of getting an honest livelihood for 
the tollowing dark picture of the times, themsel veg and families: the number 
tracing the immcrality to infidelity, of lewd houses which trade in these 
and finding th eletoendin popery. vices, and which must, at any rate, be 
‘ Blasphemy, d horrid impreca- paid for, making sin convenient to 
tions dominecer in our streets, nee them, and it will account for villanies 
poor wretches ar every hour wan- of another kind, which are gtowing 
tonly and wicked ling for dam- so fast as to be insupportable and 
nation on themselves oud others, incurable; for where is the wonder 
which may be (it is much tobe feared) that persons so abandoned should be 
too near them already. Add to this ready to commit all sorts of outrage 
the le swdness and debauchery that and violences? A city without religio mn 
prevail amongst the lowest eas; can never be a safe place to dwell in. 
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mining the foundation of Christianity. The tract was in CHAP. XII. 
the form of a letter to ‘A Young Clergyman.’ Itisneces- ~~ 
sary, Dr. Hare says, to study the Scriptures in the original 
languages ; but when this is done, we have made only small 
progress. There comes then the uncertainty of versions, 

and the difficulty of knowing when language is to be under- 

stood figuratively or literally. It is not enough to read the 

Old Testament in Hebrew—we must also be able to read it 

in Greek. The Greek version is known to be very incorrect, 

but it is always from it that the quotations are made in the 

New Testament. It is more difficult to understand the 
writings of the Apostles than the works of Plato or De- 
mosthenes. The idioms are very strange. We are ignorant 

of many Jewish customs, and of many traditions, opinions, 

and sects that existed when the apostles lived. 

Hare said, that there was little hope of the most perse- On the dif- 
vering man overcoming the difficulties in the way of the epuitiog which 
study of the Scriptures; and after the most earnest labours, study of the 
there is really nothing gained. The orthodox faith does *“Ptures. 
not depend on a critical knowledge of the Scriptures. The 
old Fathers had very little of this kind of knowledge. 

They knew that figurative and mystical meanings were of 
far more importance than the literal sense. All the articles 
of the orthodox fxith were settled during the first six cen- 
turies, when scarcely any of the clergy could read Hebrew. 
They depended entirely on the Greck versions. In fact, 
those who knew Hebrew were very rarely orthodox. If, 
like them, we strive to get the real meaning of the Scrip- 
tures by the help of learning, we are sure to fall into heresy. 
Catholic truth relies on tradition, and not on the Bible. It 
is altogether independent of any proots that may be drawn 
from Scripture. It rests on the authority of the Fathers, 
who understood the Scriptures figuratively and mystically ; 
and on the authority of orthodox bishops, who were igno- 
rant of the original languages, but who transmitted the 
Catholic faith to each other in an unbroken succession. It 
is very unorthodox, and for a young clergyman not at all 
: safe,’ to study the Scriptures critically. It is much wiser 
to keep to the traditions of the Church. We have the 
whole Catholic faith in the Articles and Liturgy of the 
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Church of England. With these we ought to be content, 
and not trouble ourselves about the meaning of the Scriptures. 
In fact, Biblical studies do a great deal of harm. They 
engender disputes, and so disturb the peace of the Church. 
It is the character of all heretics that they set up for ‘a free 
and impartial search into the literal sense of the Scriptures.’ 
They raise questions about the origin of the canon, and then 
they conclude some passages to be interpolations. They set 
aside arguments for the Trinity from the Old Testament as 
trifling; and they take literally prophecies which were 


only intended to be taken mystically. There is no chance _ 


but heresy for any man who studies the Bible and forsakes 
the traditions of the Church. And as a heretic, too, he will 
be treated. Against such a one, all the rules of charity are 
to be violated. If Samuel Clarke and William Whiston 
were condemned without mercy, how much sorer punish- 
ment awaits him who makes the Scriptures his study? 
William Whiston is ‘a madman, and a rank Arian ;’ and 
Samuel Clarke, notwithstanding ‘his piety and learning, his 
sweet, modest, inoffensive, and obliging behaviour,’ is re- 
garded as a dangerous heretic. 

The writings of Thomas Wilson, Bishop of Sodcr and 
Man, are all of a practical character. In an age of strife, 
his days were spent in works of charity and piety. Wilson 
was clearly a High Churchman; but in his tracts and ser- 
mons there is a remarkable absence of any special or definite 
theology. The commonly received doctrines are always 
assumed as a basis, but they are never in the foreground. 
Practical piety is always supreme. Bishop Wilson made 
good works of such great importance that he sometimes 
appears, as his Evangelical biographer* says, to contradict 
‘the Article of a standing or a falling Church.’ There was 
noticed, too, in his conduct towards those who differed from 
him, a spirit of toleration that did not accord with any rigid 
viows of doctrine. He recognised good men, both in the 
Church of Rome and among Dissenters, and in his own 
diocese he cultivated a friendly intercourse with all religious 
parties. 

The limit to Bishop Wilson’s comprehensive charity was 
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not in his heart, which was capable of infinite goodness, but 
in his intellect. He had no capacity to enter into sympathy 
with men whose thoughts were deep, and who felt the 
eternal impulse to make inquiry into causes and principles. 
He lived in his little world of Sodor and Man, governed and 
governing by rubrics and canons, as if they were the ulti- 
mate of all wisdom. The Clarkes and the Hoadlys were 
to him, what tradition says Cerinthus was to St. John at 
the bath. The Church system which he established in his 
diocese was to him as much the centre of the universe as this 
earth surrounded with cycles and epicycles in the astronomy 
of Ptolemy. But Copernicus came to the Isle of Man, and 
the ‘good Bishop Wilson’ was in duty bound to put his 
works in the Index of books forbidden. 

The example which Bishop Wilson gaye of saintly 
devotion is not more complete than the example he gave of 
how to treat what we regard as error. ‘The Independent 
Whig,’ a series of papers after the fashion of the Spectator 
and the Guardian, had found its way into the Isle of Man. 
The papers were written clearly in the interest of the Lati- 
tudinarian party in the Church. They were confessedly, in 
the words of the title, ‘A Defence of Primitive Christianity, 
and of our Ecclesiastical Establishment, against the exorbi- 
tant claims of Fanatical and Disaffected Clergymen.’ No- 
body in the present day, who has read the papers, would 
think of calling them infidel or unchristian. They were 
very liberal for that age, and showed more logic than was 
common. The Lower House of Convocation were told that 
their claims for authority were contrary to the principles of the 
Reformation, and could only be consistently made by going 
back to the Church of Rome. Hoadly’s scheme was shown 
to be the legitimate outcome of the English Reformation, 
which subjected the clergy to the authority: of the civil 
wnler. Ay scart. 43 ke just so much of Popery as we like, 
Machiavel has shown that no govern- 
but upon its original foundation, The 
There is no 
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d It was shown that the Church of England 
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State Church, in which the ecclesiastical order have no 
authority whatever. Religion was defined as doing good. 
Revelation was that in the Scripture which was clear. What- 
ever was doubtful was not revealed. Creeds were described 
as useless when the appeal was to Scripture alone. It was 
maintained that in the Primitive Church the sacraments 
were administered by all Christians, whether clergy or laity. 
It was argued, that if ordination conferred any grace there 
would be some visible fruits of it. The persons ordained 
ought, at least, to show capacity for their work. Water- 
land’s doctrine of the Trinity was found to be that, logically, 
three individual agents are one individual agent. 

Bishop Wilson, in the fulness of his power, issued a brief 
against ‘The Independent Whig,’ describing it as ‘a most 
pestilent book, intended to undermine the Christian religion.’ 
It was the beginning of that Antichrist which, St. John 
said, should come into the world. A copy of the book was 
deposited in the public library in the island. The bishop 
sent a messenger to seize it, and the governor imprisoned the 
messenger for theft. This ‘primitive’ zeal against heresy 
was about as amusing to the authors of ‘ The Independent 
Whig’ as it now is tous. In a subsequent edition they 
repudiated the charge of seeking to undermine Christianity, 
which, they said, was a religion, ‘not contrived by priests, 
but altogether founded in reason, dispensed by the All-wise 
God, and perfectly agreeable to the divine goodness.’ 

Samuel Wesley, rector of Epworth, in Lincolnshire, was 
a writer of some reputation in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. But his reputation is eclipsed by the 
celebrity of his sons. Lis works are mostly in verse, and 
are not marked by any special theology. THis life, however, 
belongs to history, and shows the facility with which in his 
day extreme Dissenters could become extreme Churchmen. 
His father and grandtather were both ejected in 1662, and 
he received his carly education in a Dissenters’ academy. 
He wrote in favour of the Revolution after he had contormed 
to the Established Church, and at one time he advocated 
Tillotson’s scheme of Comprehension. But there is evidence 
that at least afterwards his sympathies were more with the 
High Church party. He wrote with some severity against 
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the Dissenters’ academies, representing them as nurseries CHAP. XII. 
not merely of schism, but of disloyalty and sedition. The ~~ 
letter containing this representation was written after a 
visit ta the Calves’ Head Club, a society of wild political 
Dissenters. It was not intended for publication, and was 
published surreptitiously unknown to the author; but it 
shows that Wesley had separated from the Dissenters on 
o political as well as on religious grounds. At the revival of 
Convocation, he was proctor for the diocese of Lincoln, and 
probably acted a part in the rebellious proceedings of the 
Lower House. He wrote some bitter things against the 
Baptists and the Quakers, and he is said, on good authority, 
to have been the author of the speech whieh the notorious 
Sacheverell delivered at his trial. This is sufficient evidence 
with what party his sympathies were, but his agreement 
may have been in spirit rather than in principle. He says 
in one place, for instance, that those who agree with the 
' Church of England in doctrine are not schismatics.* 
John Balguy, vicar of Northallerton, has already been Jobn Balguy. 
noticed as writing answers to Shaftesbury and Tindal. He 
had also a share in the Bangorian controversy. Under the 
name of Silvius, he took the side of Hoadly and Sykes on 
the innocency of error against Sherlock and Stebbing. 


He also published several tracts and sermons, chiefly on 


moral subjects. In a tract on ‘The Foundation of Moral On Fee oun- 
dation o 


4 Goodness,’ Balguy commends Shaftesbury for denying that Moral Good- 
the only motive to virtue is self-interest. IIe then condemns n¢s:.’ 
Shaftesbury for placing the origin of goodness in a natural 
instinct or moral sense. Tight, he says, is something 

eternal. It has its foundation in reason, and is antecedent 

both to our instincts and to positive laws. Another tract is 

on ‘Divine Rectitude,’ particularly in respect of ‘Creation 


and Providence.” The same morulity which ought to be the 
foundation of the works of 


guide of man is shown to be the f 
God. He does not act from eaprice or arbitrary will, but 
i i F "Nz 7 1 5) 
according to eternal reason. We need not presume on God’s 
mercy, tor He must be just. Nor need we have any 
2 


ny 


Churchman, but Mr. Tyerman, in his 
‘Lite of Samuel Wesley,’ maintaing 
the contsarry. 


* It has been traditionally received 
by all Methodist historians, that the 
Rector of Epworth was a Iligh 
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superstitious fears of His justice, for it is according to right 
reason, and what is required by eternal fitness. Goodness in 
the Deity is not a mere disposition to benevolence, but a 
rational principle by which He is guided. In man’s depar- 
ture from reason is found the origin of moral evil. Consc- 
quent on this was the introduction of natural evil, which was 
necessary for our present probation. This eternal reason, 
which obliges the Deity as well as His rational creatures, is 
made an argument to support both natural and revealed 
religion. They both rest on it as their foundation, and by 
their agreement with it their perfect harmony is demon- 
strated. If Christianity depended only on authority, it might 
be overthrown, but while it rests on eternal reason it stands 
fast for ever. Concerning Shaftesbury’s doctrine, Balguy 
said that in our present condition we require the sanctions 
of rewards and punishments. In reference to Tindal, he 
maintained that, having gone so far with reason, it was 
impossible to stop short without embracing revelation. 

A second part of the tract on ‘Divine Rectitude’ was 
called an ‘Essay on Redemption.’ Balguy understood 
Tindal’s objection to revelation to be the unreasonableness 
of the doctrine of redemption. He undertakes in this 
treatise to prove that it is in harmony with eternal reason 
and the fitness of things. The doctrine of redemption is 
maintained to bea reality. It is not explained as Sykes 
explained it, merely as a Jewish mode of expressing the 
divine forgiveness. On the other hand, the doctrine is not 
admitted in the popular form. Passages of Scripture, 
Balguy says, have been interpreted too literally, and the 
doctrine t Seb} entangled and perplexed. It is this which 
has given a handle to the adversaries of revelation, Redemp- 
tion is defined as ‘deliverance from the power and punishment 
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of sin by the meritorious sufferings of Jesus Christ.’ The 
ideas of sutisfaction and substitution are carefully excluded. 
It is noticed, too, that the definition says from ‘sin,’ not 
from the ‘penalty of sin.” The sutferings of Christ were 
‘meritorious.’- Ile procured ‘the fayour of God and the 
indemnity of sinners.’ But this was not done by vicarious 
punishment, or by a transfer of guilt. These ideas are not 
implied in that of sacrifice, The passages in Scripture 
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which seem to say this must be interpreted figuratively, CHAP. XII. 
Stillingfleet said that the guilt of sinful actions and the ~~ 
desert of punishment could not be transferred from one 
person to another. He added, however, that the obligation 
to punishment may be transferred. In this sense, the guilt 
of our sin was charged upon Christ, who bore the punish- 
ment. Balguy said that he was unable to understand 
Stillingfleet’s distinction. Christ merited man’s salvation by 
vicarious suffering, but He did not endure vicarious punish- 
ment. His death was not ‘penal,’ but ‘premial.’ The 
necessity of redemption is found in the fact of sin. God 
never acts without reasons, and His justice required an 
atonement. Repentance was not sufficient, for there was 
still sin to be forgiven. Balguy was conscious that the 
validity of some of his distinctions might be denied. His 
object was only to use such language concerning redemption 
as would not interfere with any of our ideas of absolute 
justice. We fell in Adam, yet we do not bear the punish- 
ment of Adam’s sin. We only suffer the consequences, 
which is a ‘natural grievance.’ We rise in Christ, not 
through His bearing the punishment, but through His 
obtaining forgiveness by the merit of His sufferings. 

Two writers, who had a part in most of the controversies Dr. Thomas 
of their day, Dr. Thomas Brett and William Law, be- Brett. 
longed to the Nonjurors. Brett owed some of his prefer- 
ments to Archbishop Tenison, but being convinced by Dr. 
Hickes that the Established Church was in schism, he retired 
from its communion. He was soon after promoted to the 
office of a bishop among the Nonjurors. Lrett’s publications 
were nearly all on the subjects that divided the High 
Church and the Low Church parties. Ile claimed for the 
clergy the power.to forgive sins in virtue of the commission 
given by Christ to the apostles, and by them transmitted to 
their successors in the Church. The necessity of absolution 
by a priest for the remission of sins was proved by quo- 
tations from many ancient Fathers as well as from some 
writers of the Church of England. In the lay baptism con- 
troversy, Brett wrote specially against the statements of 
Bingham, denying that baptism by a layman was reckoned 
valid in the Primitive Church. Tooker, Whitgift, and 
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Proposed 
union of the 
Nonjurors 


eta) RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


many others had maintained the same position as Bingham, 
but Brett proves that they were all wrong. They were 
involved in the same darkness which had come over Luther- 
ans, Greeks, and Roman Catholics, whose canons recognise 
the validity of lay baptism. Christ appointed ordinary 
ministers to perform the offices of His Church, but He said 
nothing of extraordinary ministers or cases of necessity. 
Brett proves also that the Lord’s Supper is a proper sacrifice, 
and the Communion Table a proper altar. He refutes 
Hoadly, and shows from many English divines, including 
even Frith, Latimer, and Baxter, that there is a proper 
sacrifice in the Eucharist. He reviews Waterland without 
agreeing with him, but tries to suppose that the difference 
is rather apparent than real. 

Several of Brett’s tracts are on the constitution of the 
Church. Bishops, of course, he regarded as absolutely 
necessary. The Church was a visible society, consisting of 
governors and governed. The governors have authority 
to declare what is, and is not, agreeable to the laws of God. 
When Christ was on earth He was Bishop. The apostles 
were His priests, and the seventy disciples His deacons. 
After His ascension, the apostles were bishops, and they 
ordained others to the offices of priest and deacon. It is the 
duty of civil rulers to protect and defend the bishops and 
clergy in the exercise of their divinely appointed functions. 
Brett had also a share in the Trinitarian controversy. He 
found Arianism to be the root of Deism, and Desm the high 
road to Atheism; and he proved that all Arians and Deists 
were among the fools who said in their heart that there was 
no God. LDrett, in the thickest darkness, could diagnose the 
smallest speck of heresy. Ie saw ata sale of old books the 


progress that Atheism had made in London. A copy of 


Giordano Bruno’s ‘Xpaccio della Bestia Triomphante,’ was 
sold for twenty-eight pounds to ‘a gentleman of the Temple.’ 
The next highest bidder was poor John Toland, who was 
ready to give his last penny to get the work of the Italian 
atheist.* 

Dr. Brett had a distinguished part in two important 
events in the history of the nonjuring sect. The first was a 


* Sce ‘Discourses on the Trinity,’ p. 0 
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WILLIAM LAW. gI 


proposal for union with the Oriental Church, which was sent CHAP. XII. 
to the Patriarch of Alexandria. It was proposed that a with the 
primacy should be acknowledged in the Bishop of Jerusalem, Greek 
that the primitive discipline should be restored, and that the ; ee 
worship of the Nonjurors should be more approximated to 
| that of the Greek Church. Several other concessions of the 
same kind were proposed, and there was added a declaration 
i of their belief wherein they agreed or did not agree with 
the Greek Church. The orthodox Eastern Church, which 
knows nothing of novelties, and has always kept the Catholic 
faith whole and undefiled, refused to acknowledge the 
nonjuring bishops as being any fragment of the Catholic 
Church. The other event in which Brett had a share was 
the schism among the Nonjurors. He introduced a new Com- 
‘i munion Office, by which the priest could mix water with the 
wine, offer the sacrifice of Christ’s body, invoke the Holy 
Ghost upon the elements, and pray for the dead in the 
service of the Eucharist. 

William Law has been greatly praised by those who agree William Law, 
with him for the part he took in the Bangorian controversy. 
He also encountered the heretical bishop on the question of 
the Lord’s Supper, describing his errors as ‘gross and 
fundamental.’ In his early years, Law was a strong High 
Churchman and an ardent polemic. But later in life, 
coming under the influence of Jacob Bohme’s writings, he 
adopted more rational views of religion. On the accession of 
George I., he refused the oath of allegiance, but he 
remained in lay communion with the Church of England. 

The most valuable of Law’s controversial Writings is his On the ‘Fable 
answer to Mandeyille’s ‘Fable of the Bees. John Sterling oie Hees: 
described the first section of it as the most remarkable 
; philosophical essay he had seen in the English language.* 

Moral virtue, Law maintained, came to man in the same 
way that seeing or hearing comes. It is a sense with which 
we are endowed. The first principles of reason and morality 
are essential in the very constitution of the human mind. 


As perspective supposes an ayrecment in the ditferent 
appearances of objects, as music supposes a perception of 
various sounds, so moral philosophy supposes an acknow- 


* Preface to Maurice's Edition of Law's ‘ Remarks.’ 
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pee XII. ledged difference of good and evil. It is an improvement on 
the common reason, as eloquence is an improvement on 
speech. 

Against William Law could defend reason and morality against 

‘Tindal. Mandeville, but he could not see that he had a fellow- 
labourer in Matthew Tindal. In his answer to ‘Christianity 
as Old as Creation,’ he misstates the whole question in the 
very first page. The rest of the book is an assault on 
reason. The position which Tindal was supposed to give to 
reason is described as pride and presumption, the cause of 
the fall of devils and men. The argument rests finally in a 
supposed incomprehensibility of the moral nature of God. 
We cannot be judges of His actions. We cannot say when 
they are right or wrong. One inference from this is, that 
without revelation we should not know what worship was 
acceptable to God. 

Against We have no record of the history of Law’s mental develop- 

rome the ment, but in his later writings we find a theology essentially 

- different from that of the Nonjuror. There are clear traces 
of it in the answer to Hoadly on the Lord’s Supper, though 
it is still mixed up with some of the views peculiar to the 
party to which Law originally belonged. He tells Hoadly 
that Christ’s atonement was not an act performed on the 
cross once for all. Christ was the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world, and after the sacrifice on the cross 
the atonement continued to increase in virtue and power. 
Christ shed His blood that He might for ever do in reality 
that which the High Priest did in a type, when with the 
blood of the atonement he entered once a year into the 
holiest of all. Sacrifice, therefore, has not ceased. Dut this 
work of Christ has an inward meaning. All revelation in 
Law’s hands becomes inward. Christ is the ight within, the 
light of all men. The difference between Christians and 
heathens is, that the latter do not know what Christ has 
done or is doing for them. But they are both partukers in 
different degrees of the same light. 

Becomes a Law’s mystical theoloey, in its fully-developed forms. is to 

gece ena be found in his ‘Spirit of Love,’ ‘Spirit of Prayer,’ ‘Way 
to Divine Knowledge, ‘ Grounds and Reasons of Christian 
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Regeneration,’ and some cther tracts. In these books, atter 
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DEAN SWIFT. 93 


the example of Jacob Boéhme, he makes everything to be in 
God, even hell and the devil. They are included in God’s 
immensity. That same evil which exists in man in anta- 
gonism to the good in man, exists also in the very being of 
God. But there is going on in the divine essence a process 
for its extinction. Hell, the serpent, and the worm, of which 
we read in Scripture, are all within us. The Redeemer must, 
therefore, also be within us. The seed of the woman must 
have its ground and essence in our nature. Some persons 
suppose that God was angry with fallen man, and that His 
wrath had to be atoned with His Son’s blood. Law reverses 
all this. He finds the wrath only in man. It is the dark 
root of evil. God, on the other hand, is all love, and does 
not need to be appeased that He may love man. The Chris- 
tian religion is nothing but a manifestation of God’s infinite 
love to man. The Son of God is come to quench the wrath 
that is in our fallen nature, to destroy the dark root of evil 
which is in us as heli itself isin God. At our first coming 
into life we became partakers of the light which alice? 
eneth every man. Baptism is a step in the process of 
regeneration, and this is a work not accomplished at once, 
but carried on by degrees till the last trace of evil be 
destroyed, and the pace image of the Holy Trinity set up 
in the human soul. 


CHAP. XII. 


The celebrity which Dean Swift had in England as a Dean Swift. 


writer on Church subjects demands for him a passing notice. 
Ilis theology might be described as High Churchism without 
religion. It would have been a sin against prudence for 
him to have had any theological views aieevene from those 
which best served the material or temporal interests of the 
Church. His theological writings, if we may dignity by 
that name anything fe srote, teach us little more than the 
tenacity with which superficial and interested men will cling 
to their party. In his ‘ Thoughts on Rehgion,’ Swift pro- 
tesses to be guided only by ‘impartial reason,’ but his highest 
idea of religion was policy. People who have doubts were 
not to mention them. The doctrine of the Trinity might be 
modified in preaching to the Chinese or Mahometans; but 
in England, where it is believed, the people’s faith must not 
be disturbed. The same kind of prudence is recommended 
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CHAP, XII, 


His prudent 
Religion. 


John Hut- 
chinson. 
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in ‘A Project for the Advancement of Religion.’ The 
Queen was to compel her domestics to attend church once a 
week, and to receive the sacraments at least four times in 
the year. They were to put on at least the appearance of 
temperance and chastity. This would make religion fashion- 
able, and perhaps induce people to be upright from the hope 
of having the favour of their prince in this world, and of 
escaping eternal punishment in the world to come. The 
necessity for reformation in Queen Anne’s days must haye 
been urgent if there is any approach to truth in Swift’s pic- 


ture of the decline of religion. He says that not one of our 


‘people of quality or gentry seemed to act upon it. Great 
ministers own their reuene. of religion in ordinary discourse. 
The common people are ignorant ad profane to a degree 
beyond conception.’ Great officers of the army are reported 
to have said that they never knew more than three of their 
profession who believed one syllable of the gospel. In the 
navy it was no better. Swift undertook to refute Tindal’s 
‘Rights of the Christian Church,’ and he made a travesty of 
Collins’s ‘Discourse of Free Thinking.’ The former effort 
consisted mainly in vilifying Tindal’s moral character, and 
defending the divine eld of episcopal government. The 
latter from its very nature is worse than worthless. Swift 
might haye done more service to Christianity if he had had 
the morality or the sincerity of either Matthew Tindal or 
Anthony Collins. 

The theology of John Hutchinson would scarcely require 
notice but for the influence it had over several eminent men 
in the last century. Many, indeed, who were called 
Hutchinsonians, repudiated any connection with the founder 
of the party, though they adopted his views and used his 
arguments. Ifutchinson was not a clear writer, but it is 
possible, by an citort, to get some idea of what he meant. 


He had embraced, in a very dogmatic spirit, some extra- 


ordinary doctrine about the p! rfeetion of the Scriptures, 
that is, the original Scriptures in the Iebrew language. Te 
found deep meanines m recondite etymologies, and supposed 
that the Hebrew Bible contained all knowledge, human 
and divine. Jlutchinson was also a zealous student of 


nature, and found the fact of Noah’s Deluge proved by 
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chinks in the earth, and sea-shells on the tops of mountains, CHAP. XII. 

The rise of Paganism he traced to the neglect of the a 

Hebrew language. The heathen worshipped the air instead 

of the Deity. The same, or similar idolatry, is very 

prevalent now, through our language being Pagan, and 

partly through the influence of Greek and Roman learning. 

The Bible was written to cure the madness of the naturalists 

and the star-gazers. Modern philosophers, as, for instance, 

Sir Isaac Newton and Dr. Samuel Clarke, are ‘idiots in 

respect of languages, and in respect of things ignorant.’ 

Newton’s doctrine of a vacuum in nature with the laws of 

; gravitation are continual subjects of condemnation; and 

especially a theory to which Newton seems to have given 

some countenance, that in nature God sometimes works 

without the mediation of a second cause. Hutchinson found 

j in the Hebrew Elohim the name of the Trinity, who agreed 
together that if man fell, one of them would become 

\ incarnate. This Trinity has its emblem in the elements - 

| which constitute nature—light, fire, and air. The persons in 


the Godhead are made so distinctly three intelligent agents 
that Unitarians, or such as believe in the absolute personal 
unity of the Deity, are said not to worship the God of the 
Christian revelation.* 
The only other theological writer among the laity who Joseph Addi- 
Nee AS 5 : -_ son on the 
represented any phase of religious thinking at this period is pyidences. 
ic Joseph Addison. If his treatise on ‘The Christian Religion’ 
had been finished, he might have been classed with the 
evidence writers. But this tract is only a fragment, and is 
as far as possible removed from originality. Addison rests 
his arguments on such legends as the account of Jesus, 
ascribed to Pontius Pilate, and mentioned by the Fathers; on 
the story of Agbarus, and references to bits of gospel history 
supposed to be made by Pagan authors. Chalcidius mentions 
the star in the East, Macrobius the slaughter of the inno- 
cents, Celsus that Jesus was in Egypt, Julian that He 
wrought miracles, and Phlegon is a witness to the earth- 


_ 


} * Tuichinson’s works were col- courses on natural subjects. The 
} lected in twelve volumes by some of same ideas are repeated Im many 
U his followers. ‘They consist mostly forms. 


of expositions of Genesis and dis- 
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CHAP. XII. 


On Faith and 
Morality. 


The final 
triumph of 
virtue. 


96 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


quake that attended His crucifixion. Devils were exorcised 
by the apostles, and since that day Esculapius and the gods 
have ceased to converse with man. 

In some of Addison’s papers in the Spectator, we have 
specimens of the common sense theolugy that was beginning 
to possess the minds of serious men. The mysteries of faith 
were not denied, but greater prominence was given to 
what was clear and definite. In one paper,* religion is 
said to consist of things to be believed, and things to be 
done. The first are those revealed in Scripture. The 
second consists of duties dictated by reason and natural 
religion. The writer says that many lay creat stress on the 
first, and neglect the second. Others, again, build so much 
upon morality, that they do not pay a due regard to faith. 
The perfect man should excel in both. Yet the pre- 
eminence is given to morality. It is something fixed and 
eternal. It will endure when faith shall failh A man may 
do more good to the world by morality without faith, than 
by faith without morality. All civilised nations agree in 
morality, though they may differ in points of faith. 
Immorality is worse than infidelity. A virtuous infidel may 
be saved, but not a vicious believer. 

The certainty of our being under a divine government, 
notwithstanding the apparent irregularities of the world, 
was the great religious idea which governed this age. 
Addison is full of it in all his works. Amid all injustice, 
we have traces of justice. Amid the darkness, there is still 
a light. Cato may say, ‘This world was made for Czsar,’ 
yet all nature cries aloud that there is a Power above us, 
and that 

‘He must delizht in virtue, 

And that which He delights in must be happy.’ 
A great part of the pleasures of the blessed in the future 
life may be the discovery of the secret and amazing plans of 
Providence. At prescnt we cannot judge the ways of God. 
But in the lite to come the whole economy will be disclosed, 
and those events which now scem to be evil, may declare 
and magnify the diy ine Wisdom and goodness. 
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Bentley on 
Atheism, 


Faith rational. 
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dences of religion. The first were delivered by Richard 
Bentley in 1692. His subject was ‘The Folly of Atheism 
and Deism even with respect to the Present Life.’ Bentley 
was then only a young man, and his lectures have some of 
the peculiar vices of his great intellect. Many of the 
arguments show the influence of the new philosophy. The 
discoveries of Newton had put to flight the ghosts of the 
schoolmen, and in Bentley’s hands seemed to furnish new 
arguments for the truth of revelation. 

The text of the first sermon was, ‘The fool hath said in 
his heart there is no God.’ This sermon indicates the kind 
of treatment which the Deists used to receive at the hands 
of Christian advocates. Bentley interpreted the text of 
those who call themselves Deists. They really do not believe 
in God, yet they use devices to escape the name of Athcists. 
Like the old Epicureans, they profess to believe a deity, but 
it is merely a profession in words. Descartes’ used the’ 
same device when he said the earth did not go round the 
sun. He wanted to escape the fate of Galileo. The ‘gross 
folly and stupidity of Atheists is such that they even rejoice 
that there is no God.’ Religion promises them infinite joys 
and boundless treasure, and yet they are willing to give up 
all. ‘ Their god is their belly, and their very hope destruc- 
tion. There would be no infidels if heaven could be obtained 
without the necessity of a good life.’ * 

Bentley supposes faith to be something quite rational. If, 
he says, what we are required to believe be really repugnant 
to reason, it is right to reject it. If men could only be saved 
by believing that the diameter of a circle is as long as the 
circumference, or that the same body may be all of it in dis- 
tant places at once, then the kingdom of heaven would be; 
come the inheritance only of ‘fools and idiots.’ But the 
Christian religion requires no such faith. It is so rational 


* This way of speaking of the Deists 
continucd through the whole contro- 
yersy. Here is a specimen of a liter 
date: Dr. Evans, a High Church Ox- 
ford divine, wrote a poem called Tho 
Apparition.’ The devil, in the guise 
of an old college bed-maker, apprars 
to Tindal, to thank him for his works, 
and concludes thus :— 


‘To all thy real and admiring friends 

Satan by thee his hearty love com- 
mends, 

To ‘oland, Collins, Stephens, Asgil, 
tell 

Sir Richard Howard greets them 

+ kindly well, 

And hopes to meet them shortly all in 

hell,’ 
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that its ways are pleasantness and its paths peace. The pre- 
cepts of Christianity are all agreeable to man’s nature, and 
in the mere observance of them there is great reward. They 
promote sobriety and temperance, health and wealth, honesty 
and industry. They secure the peace of the commonwealth 
and the stability of society. 

The second lecture was called ‘A Confutation of Atheism 
from the Faculties of the Soul.’ The argument is that there 
is in man an immaterial substance called soul or spirit, which 
is essentially distinet from our bodies. As sensation and per- 
ception are not inherent in matter, and cannot be produced 
by motion, there must be an immaterial being to whom they 
belong. From this was inferred the existence of a supreme 
and purely spiritual Being. The next three lectures are 
occupied with arguments for the existence of Deity from the 
origin and structure of the human body. The arguments are 
the usual ones from design in nature. The preacher had 
some knowledge of physiology, as it was understood in his 
day. He called spontaneous generation the great support 
of “Atheism, and he marvelled at the ‘ impudence’ of Atheists 
who asserted as a fact what all scientific men knew to have 
been disproved by the experiments of Redi and Malpighi. 

The last three lectures were ‘A Confutation of Atheism 
from the Origin and Frame of the World.’ . It could not be 
eternal; that is to say, the primary parts of the earth, the 
sun, and the planets, with their motions, could not have 
existed always. There cannot be infinite revolutions, because 
revolutions are finite, and no number of them can make up 
an infinite. Even supposing matter eternal, it could never 
of itself have produced the world. The laws which are con- 
nected with matter, are not inherent in matter. They are 
the hand of God effecting that which matter could never 
effect. If these laws really belonged to matter, as such, a 
chaos would have been impossible. The same order that 
exists now would have existed always. Gravitation, for 
instance, or attraction, is not the property of bodies. Mere 
matter cannot operate on matter without mutual contact. 
‘We have great reason to affirm that universal gravitation, a 
thing certainly existent in nature, is above all mechanism 
and material causes, and proceeds from a higher principle— 
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CHAP. XIII.a divine energy and impression.’ The planets are kept in 


—— 


On Roevyela- 
tion. 


Francis Gas- 
trell on the 
Necessity of 
Religion. 


their orbits, not by laws inherent in matter, but by the im- 
mediate hand of God. 

Bentley was again Boyle Lectuver in 1693, but his second 
series was never published. The subject was ‘ The Christian 
Revelation.’ He took the same subject for a scrmon at ‘The 
Public Commencement at Cambridge in 1696.’ After the 
fashion of Locke, he calls reason the native lamp of the soul, 
placed and kindled there by our Creator. True reason never 
is itself deceived, and never deceives any man. ‘ Even reve- 
lation is not shy, nor unwilling to ascribe its own first credit 
and fundamental authority to the test and testimony of 

-reason.’ Bentley says that he does not differ from the 
Deists about the dignity and authority of reason, but only 
about the exercise of it, and the extent of its province. The 
Deist stops when reason does not go with him, but the 
Christian, like Moses, sces by divine illumination the land of 
promise. Reason receives from revelation new discoveries 
and prospects, though it cannot itself pass on to them. 
These were fine words, but Bentley did not touch the real 
difficulty as to reason and faith. He spoke of receiving 
mysteries on the authority of the word of God, while he 
made reason the test by which we are to know that a doc- 
trine is really worthy of God. 

The next Boyle Lecturer was Richard Kidder, whose 
‘Demonstration of the Messias’ has been already noticed. 
The lectures of John Williams in 1695-6 have also been 
noticed. Willams was succeeded by Francis Gastrell, after- 
wards Bishop of Chester. Gastrell’s subject was ‘ The Cer- 
tainty and Necessity of Religion in General.’ Te noticed 
in the preface the universal tendency of all writers to repre- 
sent their own age as the most vicious. It was an old com- 
plaint, for which there was but little foundation, that the 
former times were better than these. Every generation has 
its peculiar vices, and supposes its own time to be the worst. 
The distinguishing characteristic of Dr. Gastrell’s day was ‘a 
public denial of religion, and all the obligations of it, with 
an endeavour to despi-e the evidences brought for it, and to 
offer 2 more rational scheme of libertinism. The reason of 
this denial of religion is finally resolved into the natural 
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wickedness of men, who now see that the profession of Chris- 
tianity is not compatible with an evil life. They prefer 
denying the truth of the Scriptures to becoming moral. 
They eal themselves Deists, but they are in reality Bree iste 
Religion has been so long established that Dr. Gastrell 
regards those who dispute its authority as guilty of an ‘un- 
reasonable defiance of the common sense of mankind.’ They 
deserve punishment rather than confutation. It is only out 
of consideration for those who are in danger of being misled 
that he condescends to produce arguments. He proves the 
possibility of the Being of God from our ideas of eternity 
and infinity. The probability of His existence is shown 
from the universal consent of mankind. As a matter of pure 
reason, in which all men agree, we have as much assurance 
as we can have of the truth of religion. It may not amount 
to an irresistible conviction, but it is sufficient to warrant 
assent, and to bea ground for action. By considering the 
works of nature, we reach the certainty that there is a God. 
The duties of religion arise from our knowledge of God, and 
our relations to Him. These are all conducive to man’s 
happiness, which is the real test of what we ought to do. 
Religion is in harmony with our nature ; it is in this sense 
our interest. 

The Boyle Lecturer for 1698 was Dr. John Harris. His 
eight sermons bear the title ‘Immorality and Pride, the 
fread Causes of Atheism.’ The lecturer, however, could 
find no Atheist except Thomas Ifobbex, and he was not an 
Atheist, nor could it ever be proved that he was immoral. 
Hobbes said that we have no notion of Deity, because we can 
only have a ‘notion’ of what is cognizable by sense. Dr. 
Hare denying God, u me hen he refuted Atheism. 
Tlobbes also said eae there was no such thing as an imma- 
terial substance. Whatever really was a substance, must, he 
thoucht, be mat er tal. For this be was also convicted of 
Atheism, and by Dr. Ifarris refuted. Spinoza, Hobbes, and 
Blount oh een the moderns, with Epicurus and Lueretius 
among the ancients, traced the origin of superstition to fear. 
By superstition the lecturer said they mea a relirten, vn 
under this supposition he retuted them : all. IMake; Hey ope QHae 
lectures are occupied with the usual arguinents for tha 
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CHAP. XIII. existence of Deity. Dr. Harris is very clear in maintaining 


Samuel Brad- 


the eternal distinction between good and evil, and he refutes 
those who say that religion was invented as a matter of state 
policy. 

In 1699, Dr. Samuel Bradford, afterwards Bishop of Car- 


Gua of isle, and finally of Rochester, preached the sermons at the 
the Christian Boyle Lecture. His subject was ‘The Credibility of the 
Revelation. 4 


On Christian 


Christian Revelation from its Internal Evidences.’ The 
‘first part was a consideration of the qualifications necessary 
in those by whom it was to be received. These were found 
in such texts as ‘ Every one that is of the truth heareth my 
voice,’ and ‘He who hath heard and learned of the Father 
cometh unto Me.’ The evidences of Christianity, Dr. Brad- 
ford says, are of that kind that they can only be fairly 
judged by those who haye right tempers and dispositions. 
We may ‘learn of the Father by studying the works of 
creation, by the suggestions of conscience, and by the inward 
teaching of the Divine Spirit.’ They who make a right use of 
these means to learn of the Father shall know of ‘the doc- 
trine whether it be from God.’ Dr. Bradford describes those 
who in his day rejected Christianity as men ‘ of light and in- 
considerate tempers, who very hardly admit of any serious 
thoughts, even about the common affairs of this world; such 
whose time is wasted in sport and luxury, who have never 
improved or exercised their higher faculties according to the 
design of their natures, nor furnished their heads with any 
solid materials to think upon.’ 

The rest of the sermons are mainly oceupicd with an exposi- 


doctrine. tion of the meaning of Christianity. Christ is said to have 
‘satisfied’ Almighty Gud that Ile might Le ‘recenciled to 

fallen man.’ Christ stood between man and punishment: 

The Christian religion is excellent in BS a sige the 

example of humility, meckness, and pic hich it gives 

us in the character of Jesus. An nddicional sermon Is 

added to meet jection from the want of universality in 
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wees ote hate a period of probation in the future | Of those who 
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hear the Gospel, they only who believe shall be saved. This CHAP. XIIL. 
we know, but of God’s dealings with the heathen we know nee 
nothing. The efficacy of Christ’s death may extend to those 

who never heard the Christian name. In virtue of that 

death their repentance may avail for the forgiveness of 

sins. Because of the expiation on Calvary, the Spirit of God 

may work in the hearts of those to whom Christ has not 

been preached. We may rest assured that God will judge 

men according to what they have, and not according to what 

they have not.’ 

In 1700, the Boyle Lecturer was Offspring Blackhall, after- Ogspring 
wards Bishop of Exeter. The title of the first sermon, oy saiteatey 
‘The Sufficiency of a Standing Revelation,’ seems intended of Kevelation. 
to apply to the whole series. The text is—‘If they hear not 
Moses and the Prophets, neither will they be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead.’ The words were true as 
addressed to the Jews. But since they were spoken, Jesus 
Christ, a more credible messenger than Lazarus, has risen 
from the dead. If with such evidence men do not believe 
Christianity, no evidence will convince them. The objection 
of the unbeliever must either be that no standing revelation 
is sufficient, or that there are defects in the standing revela- 
tion which we have in the Scriptures. There is no certainty, 
it may be said, in writings; and there is always a difficulty 
to convey to one generation ideas clothed in the words that 
suited another generation. Dr. Blackhall answers, that 
what is impossible with men is poxsible with God. A divine 
revelation once given might conta all truth. In after ages 
nothing more could be required than a right understanding 
of the truth already revesled. It muy be objected that we 
can have no certainty that a book written centuries ago was 
intended to be a standing revelation. The writers may have 
been deceivers, or they may have been themselves deceived. 


Dr. Blackhall answers that it 1s the same with other books. 


We do not know with certainty that they were written by 
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CHAP. XIII. and gives evidence that he is telling the truth, we have suf- 


And the 
Evidences. 


ficient grounds for believing what he says. The only thing 
incredible in the report of a divine revelation must concern 
the matter of it. This may be such as natural reason could 
not have discovered, yet it is not incredible if it does not 
imply a contradiction. The revelation becomes more 
eredible if it influences the life of the person through whom 
it is made; if, for instance, he refuses to deny that it is 
divine, though the affirmation of it be to him certain death. 
To the objection that he might be deceived, the answer is 
that this objection. applies equally to a revelation made 
direct to every individual, and not through the medium of 
another. But as one man can speak his mind to another 
without any uncertainty, it is surely possible for God so to 
speak to men. 

Coming to the actual revelation in the Scriptures, Dr. 
Blackhall maintains that there is no defect either in the 
matter of it or in the proof. We have sufficient directions 
what to do, and sufficient motives to persuade us to do it. 
Unbelievers do not reject the Scriptures because they teach 
too little, but because they teach too much. Sometimes, 
indeed, to unsettle the minds of others, they say that we 
have not the entire canon, and so not the complete will of 
God. The motives which the Scriptures present are deliver- 
ance from everlasting misery, and assurance of everlasting 
blessedness. He admits that the evidence of a future life 
does not amount to a certainty; yet so long as there is a 
possibility, much more, a probability, we should act upon it, 
and be ‘safe.’ For the genuineness of the books of Serip- 
ture, and the authenticity of the facts, we have the same evi- 
dence that we have for other books and other facts. The 
kind of objections brought against the New Testament would 
invalidate all history. The Evsngelists were honest and up- 
right men, who saw the thines which they record. Besides 
the miracles of Jesus, there was a voice from heaven testify- 
ing that Te was the Sen of God. The evidence for the truth 
of Christianity is so complete that it is ‘an unreasonable 
request to ask wnere.” ‘Those who do not believe with the 
evidence we have, will not believe though one rese from the 
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Dr. George Stanhope, afterwards Dean of Canterbury, had CHAP. XIII. 

the Boyle Tite cobain for the years 1701 and 1702. The first Gastee Sian: 
eight sermons were chiefly addressed to Jews. The evidence hope on the 
for the mission of Jesus was shown to be Brobier than the yee af 
evidence for the mission of Moses. Those who' received the 
Old Testament ought much more to receive the New. Christ 
did not make aoe the law of Moses. He only set aside those 
parts of Judaism which were local and peculiar to the Jews. 
He exalted the moral law, and made worship more spiritual. 
The interpretations which Christ and His apostles made of 
the Old Testament were those accepted by the Jews in their 
day. Many of the prophecies are obscure, but they served 
the purpose for which they were written. They kept up the 
hope of a coming Redeemer. Prophecy, Dr. Stanhope says, 
is necessarily obscure until it be fulfilled. The predictions 
concerning the first and second advent are mixed together, 
and sometimes interwoven with other events. Prophecy has 
generally more senscs than one. The second series of ser- 
mons is on Christian doctrines. They are very elaborate, 
but too orthodox to have any interest.* 

The only series of Boyle Lectures which conferred im- Samuel 
mortality on their author was that of Dr. Samuel Clarke, “lre- 
delivered in 1704. Clarke had great reasoning powers, and 
he came to the study of theology with all the originality of 
genius. He was an enemy to metaphysical creeds, because 
they obscured Christian doctrine, but he was no enemy to meta- 
phy sics. We might have expected from him more sympathy 
with Hobbes and Spinoza, but here he only followed the 

popular belief that they were Atheists, or, at least, that the 
tendency of their systemis was lecess: wily Atheism. 

The subj ect of Clarke’s lectures was “A Demonstration of His De mou- 
the Being and Attributes of God.’ Tle put into systematic #*stion of the 


Be ing wot 
form the ontological arguments W hich have always had a God. 


peculiar charm for philosophical theologians. His first 
proposition was that ‘Something must have existed Tyat 
Eternity.’ If we suppose the contrary, we imply that the 
things which now are must heve arisen ont of nothing abso- 
lutely, and without cause. The manner of eternal existence 
cannot be explained, yet we must adnut that an eternal 


* Pr. Adums Liwtures for 1748 were not printed. 
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duration is now actually past. The second proposition is 
that ‘There has existed from Eternity some one Unchange- 
able and Independent Being.’ If we do not admit this, the 
alternative is that there has existed an infinite succession of 
changeable and dependent beings, produced one after another 
in an endless progression without any original cause. But this 
is absurd. An endless succession of beings can have no 
cause ‘from without,’ for the succession includes all things. 
As no being in this infinite succession is necessary, or self- 
existent, there can be no cause of existence ‘from within.’ 
An eternity without existence is as conceivable as an infinite 
succession of dependent beings. The supposition of eternity 
without existence is impossible, and dependent beings could 
not exist by necessity, by chance, or be caused by nothing. 
There must, therefore, have existed from all eternity one Im- 
mutable and Independent Being. 

The third proposition is that this ‘Unchangeable and Inde- 
pendent Being, which has existed from eternity without any 
external cause of its existence, must be self-existent, that is, 
necessarily existing.’ Whatever exists must either have 
come from nothing without a cause, which is impossible, or 
it must have been created by an external cause, which every- 
thing cannot be, or it must be self-existent. We have in 
our minds ideas of infinity and eternity which make it a 
contradiction for us to suppose that there is no Being to 
whom these attributes belong. The first and simplest idea 
in our minds is that of a Being absolutely eternal, infinite, 
original, and independent. To suppose that there is no such 
Being is to suppose that eternity and immensity do not exist, 
while we are assuming that they do exist. Next to our own 
existence, the existence of this Being is most certain. The 
fourth proposition is that ‘Whut the substance or essence of 
that Being, which is self-existent or necessarily existing, is, 
we have noidea. Neither is it at all possible for us to com- 


prebend it.’ The material world cannot he that Being, for 
we can conceive the non-existence of the material world. It 
is not, as some hevecimegined, mere infinite space ; nor does 
it explain anything to say with the schoolmen that God is 
‘pure act,’ or ‘mere form.’ 

The fifth propusition is that ‘Though the Substance or 
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BOYLE LECIURES, 107 


Fssence of the Self-Existent is itself absolutely incompre- CHAP. X XID. 
hensible to us, yet many of the essential attributes of His 
nature are strictly demonstrable as well as His existence. 

Thus, in the first place, the Self-Existent Being must be 
eternal.” The attribute of eternity is implied in  self- Eternal. 
existence. We cannot explain eternity. The schoolmen 

called it a point in which the past and future co-exist as an 
eternal present. This definition, Clarke says, is now gene- 

rally rejected for that which makes eternity never-ending 
duration. The sixth proposition is that ‘The Self-Existent 
Being must of necessity be Infinite and Omnipotent.’ 

What is self-existent must be infinite. The necessity by 

which it exists must be ‘everywhere’ as well as ‘always.’ 

The infinity of a self-existent Being must be an infinity of 
fulness as well as of immensity. 

The seventh proposition is that ‘ The Self-Existent Being And One. 
must of necessity be but One.’ This also follows from 
necessary existence. It is a contradiction to suppose two 
necessarily self-existent natures independent of each other. 

If they are independent, the one may exist without the 
other; and if one may be non-existent, its existence is not 
necessary. The unity of God, therefore, is a unity of nature 
and essence. It is possible that there may be emanations 
from the Supreme Being, who are made partakers of the 
Godhead; but this is a matter of revelation, not of reason. 
The eighth proposition is that ‘The Self-Existent and 
Original Cause of all things must be an intelligent Being.’ 
In this proposition lies the great question between the Theist 
and the Atheist. It cannot be strictly demonstrated d@ priori, 


and so here Clarke passes to the argument d posteriori, In- 
telligence in man, who is the es ct, is the ground of infer- 
ence for intelligence in Ged, who is the Cause. The beauty, 


contrivance, and fitness of cre: eee things manifest intelli- 
wence. A first Mover was necessary to give motion to 
matter. 

The ninth proposition is that ‘The Self-Existent and Nota neces- 
original Cause of all things is not 3 necessary agent, but a ““"Y poses 
Being indued with hberty aud choiee.’ An intelligent 
being must be free unless intelligence be, not a capacity to 
act, but merely a consciousness of being acted upon. A 
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CHAP. XIT1. 


Infinitely 
wise. 


108 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


cause or agent supposes freedom of action. Here is Clarke’s 
essential disagreement with Spinoza, who was a necessi- 


tarian. He supposed that by a necessity of the Divine | 


nature all creation emanated as it is, and that it could not 
have been otherwise than it is. Creation with Clarke, on 
the other hand, is an act of the Divine will. His arguments 
are from the qualities of motion, the laws of gravitation, the 
number of the heavenly bodies, and their axial movements, 
which, he says, are all arbitrary—that is, imposed by a will. 
Another argument is from final causes. The Deity proposes 
an end or object in all His works. The effects would not be 
finite if the first Cause were not free ; for what proceeds by 
necessity from an infinite must be infinite. Moreover, if the 
Supreme Cause be not a free agent, there must have been an 
infinite progression of causes without any original cause. 
Without liberty there could be no first Mover. The tenth 
proposition is that ‘This Self-Existent Being, the Supreme 
Cause of all things, must of necessity have infinite power ;’ 
this following from the attribute of self-existence, and from 
the d posteriori fact of creation. 

The eleventh proposition is that ‘The Supreme Cause and 
Author of all things must of necessity be infinitely wise.’ If 
He is infinite, omnipotent, and intelligent, He must know 
all things that are, and all the possibilities of things that 
are to be. As with His boundless presence He embraces 
and surrounds all things, and penctrates every part of every 
substance with His all-secing eye, He must be infinitely 
wise. This Clarke calls an @ prior? demonstration, because 
it is founded on the attributes already demonstrated. It is 
attected only ly one circumstance, which is, that the attribute 
of intelligence was proved by the argument d posterior?. 
Clarke passes to the argument from design, showing from 
modern discoveries that there are no faults in the constitu- 
tion of the world. The twelith and last proposition is that 
‘The Supreme Cause and Author of all things must of neces- 


sity bea Being ef intinite goodness, justice, and truth, and 
all other moral pertections; such as become the Supreme 


Governor and Judge of the world.’ As He has. infinite 
knowledee of all things, their fitness and relations, it is im- 


possible that Te cun he mflucnecd by any wrong affection. 
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And as He has infinite power, there is a moral necessity that CHAP. XIII 
He will do always what is fittest and best tobe done. All ~~. ~ 
imperfection comes from acting contrary to reason and the 

nature of things. This we cannot suppose to be possible 


with God. 

The d@ priori argument was controverted by several Controversy! 
writers, who quite agreed with Dr. Clarke’s conclusions. enw 
Edmund Law, afterwards Bishop of Carlisle, made some 
remarks on it in the notes to his translation of Archbishop 
King on the ‘Origin of Evil.’ Dr. Clarke was defended 
by his brother, Dr. John Clarke. John Jackson, in a 
treatise on the ‘Existence and Unity of God,’ had used the 
same arguments as Clarke. In answer to these; Law wrote 
his ‘Enquiry into the Ideas.of Space, Time, Immensity, and 
Eternity.’ Space, he said, was something so indefinite, that 
scarcely two philosophers ever held the same opinions 
respecting it. Some have called it a substance, some a 
property, and others some middle thing between a substance 
and a property. What was so uncertain, and so certainly 
unreal, could not be a solid ground tor an argument to prove 
the existence of Deity. The other ideas are found to be 
equally indefinite. They are, in fact, mere abstractions. 
The whole foundation, therefore, on which Clarke had built 
is unstable, and so the fabric falls to pieces. Samuel 
Colliber, with many other writers who did not give their 
names, made the same objections to Clarke’s argument. It 
did not escape some of them that, though Clarke was refuting 
Spinoza, there was an essential likeness between his own 
system and that which he intended to refute. 

Lie Clarke’s ad prior arguinent was refuted by Dr. Clarke refuted 
Waterland. It was not to be fuund in the Fathers, and bead aga 
therefore it could not be valid. It was, moreover, fraught 

with danger both to religion and science. The ancients 

have proved that it is impossible to demonstrate the existence 

of God. They never apply to Deity the words ‘necessary’ 

or ‘necessarily This argument, Waterland says, had its 

origin in the barbarous Latin translation of Aristotle and 

the Averroean philosophy. Albertus Mugnus is the first 
Christian writer who spexks of God as a necessary Being, 

but he did not presume to found on this necessity an 
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IIO RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


CHAP. XIII. argument d priori for the Divine existence. Thomas 
~~ Aquinas argued from God’s necessary existence to His 
eternity, but this was only arguing from attribute to 
attribute, and not to the being of Deity. Several other 
schoolmen have used similar arguments, but it is difficult to 
say what they meant. Suarez, the Jesuit, professed to give 
an d priori demonstration of the existence of God, but all 
modern theologians are agreed that the existence of Deity 
can only be proved by reasoning from the effect to the cause. 
Parad letter Whea Bishop Butler was a very young man, a student in a 
Dissenters’ Academy, he wrote to Dr. Clarke, controverting 
the arguments for the sixth and seventh propositions. In 
tu4, the iui it was said, that ‘To suppose a finite being to be ~ 
== self-existent, is to say that itis a contradiction for that being 
not to exist, the absence of which may yet be conceiv ed 
without a contradiction.’ If it can be absent from one 
place, it may be absent from another, and so from all places. 
a ae Butler objected that a thing might be absent from one place 
at one time, and from all places at different times. A man 
_ _ might live a thousand years. During that time he might 
—-. be absent from all places at different times, without its 
following that he had ceased to exist—that is, to be absent 
- _ from all places at the same time. ' 

Objections to The seventh proposition established the unity of God by 
Clarke's argu- showing that ‘Two different natures existing necessai uy 
inp and indeperdent of each other, implies this oo contra- 
? diction, that each of them being independent of the other, 
i they may either of them be supposed to exist alone, so that 
it will be no contradiction to imagine the other not to exist, 
and consequently neither of them will be necessarily 
= existing.’ Butler could not see the inference. There was 
nothing to connect it with what went before. The words 
= _ ‘existing alone’ might mean either that they existed 
independent of each other, or that the one implied the non- 
existence of the other. If the last, it is plainly no contra- 
diction to suppose one not to exist. Yet each of the two 

natures may be supposed to exist alone without the other. 
His answers. Clarke answered to the irst objection that whatever is 
ne ‘absolutely necessary, is so in every part of space and 
in. all- duration. What may be absent from one place 
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BOYLE LECTURES. Teel 


may be conceived as absent from all. The illustration CHAP. XII. 
of a man living a thousand years, supposes that he ~ 
cannot be absent from all places, because the fact of his 

living implies his presence in some places. But it is not 
absolutely necessary that he live at all. Demonstration is 

only applicable to what is necessary in itself. To the second 
objection, Clarke answered that what exists necessarily must 

exist alone, so as to be independent of everything else, and 

so as that all other things may be supposed not to exist, 

at all. Something necessarily existing is implied in the 

first idea of existence. Butler profes ssed to be convinced by 
Clarke’s arguments on the first question, and he seems 
ultimately to have yielded on the second. 

In the following year, Clarke preached his second series of On Natural 
sermons at the Boyis Lectures. The title of this series was Holision ans 
‘The Unchangeable Obligation of Natural Religion and the ’ 
Truth and Certainty of fe Christian Beans In the 
former lectures he called the evidence demonstrative, but 
here, he says, it is only moral. The Deists are classed and 
refuted according to their views. The first are those who 
profess to believe in an eternal, infinite, and independent 
Being who made the world. They suppose that God created 
a certain quantity of matter and set it in motion, and that 
all things result from this matter and motion. This is 
called Atheism, and is refuted from what we know of 
gravitation, and other laws of the natural world, which are 
not the result of motion, but of an intelligent Cause. The 
second class believe in God, and that He governs the world, 
but they do not allow any ditierence between moral good 
and evil: They do not admit an eternal fitness of things 
according to st OE God acts and which ought to guide all 
men in thei actions: This kind of Deists are also logically 
Atheists. Neither of these classes is to be reasoned with, 
for they reject not only Christianity, but even dey moral 
obligations of natural religion.  -\ third class believe in 
God, and have right apprehensions of Tis natural attributes, 
and to some extent of the moral, but they do not believe in 
the immortality of the soul. They imagine that Divine 
justice and eoodness are not the same as justice and 
goodness with man, so that we cannot reason from the 
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CHAP. XIIT . 


Christianity 
founded on 
Natural 
Religion. 


Iee2 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


inequality of justice here to the certainty of a day of retri- 
bution. The last kind of Deists are those who believe all 
the principles of natural religion, and that it is our duty to 
live according to them, but they reject Divine revelation. 
These Clarke calls the only true Deists; but if any such 
really exist, if they consistently followed their own prin- 
ciples, they would end by embracing Christianity. The 
little use made of the light of reason would convince them of 
the necessity of revelation. They would be anxious to 
know how sin was to be forgiven, and they would desire 
certainty as to the future life. A consistent scheme of 
Deism is not possible for Deists who have had Christianity 
fairly presented to them. 

The foundation of Clarke’s argument is laid in natural 
religion. There are eternal and necessary differences of 
things. By these the will of God is determined to act 


_ according to justice and goodness for the welfare of the 


Special teach- 
ing necessary. 


universe, and by these men ought to determine their actions 
for the universal good. This is a duty previous to all 
compacts, and can no more be denied by rational men than 
that light proceeds from the sun. The difference between 
good and evil is not made by laws either divine or buman. 
It is eternal. The knowledge of it is the distinction between 
a man and a beast. It has no reference to rewards or 
punishments, however necessary these may be to maintain 
the practice of virtue in the present world. The positive 
will of God cannot differ from this cternal morality. The 
most certain part of natural religion is to imitate the moral 
attributes of Deity. Seneca has wisely said, ‘If you wish to 
propitiate the gods, live a good life. He suticiently 


fot 


worships them who imitates them.’ In the present world 
the natural order of things is often perverted, and virtue 
does not mect its proper reward. On this fact rests the 
strongest argument from natural religion for a future life. 
There are, of course, other arguments, as the universal belief 
in immortality, the natural desire for it, and the conscious- 
ness which all men have of being responsible for their 
actions. 

The obligations of natural religion are capable of demon- 
stration. But special teaching is necessary, because of the 
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many hindrances which prevent the multitude of people CHAP. XIIL. 

discovering these things plainly. The wise and good men 

among the heathen found the truth for themselves, but they 

were unable to reform the world. Their indifference as to 

some doctrines, and their want of certainty as to others, was 

the cause of their making no earnest efforts. What they 

knew for themselves they had no authority to enforce on 

others. Though they said that to imitate God was the best 

worship, yet they felt that external worship was also 

necessary. But they were ignorant how it should be 

offered. Socrates ordered a sacrifice to Esculapius. This 

may have been a jest, yet Plato advises men to worship the 

demons and the inferior gods. He did not dare to condemn 

the image worship that was sanctioned by the laws of his 

country. Cicero, Epictetus, and other philosophers, showed 

the same anxiety not to interfere with the national worship. 

They were all of them ignorant of what was of the greatest 

importance to be known—the method of the sinner’s 

restoration to the Divine favour. Nature left them in 

endless perplexity about the means of appeasing the Deity. 
The philosophers were also in great uncertainty about cee, 

B : of the philo- 

many other doctrines necessary for the reformation of the sophers. 

world. They had good arguments for the immortality of 

the soul, and yet they were not sure. When Socrates was 

dying, he said, ‘I am now about to leave this world, and you 

are still to continue in it—which has the better part allctted 

us God only knows.’ He hoped that he was now going into 

the company of good men, but he would not be too confident. 

Cicero said that the future life was a guess. On moral 

questions they could not speak with such certainty as to per- 

suade men to virtue. Warro reckoned up two hundred and 

eighty opinions concerning the chicf good. The disciples of 

Socrates and Plato were not prepared to lay down their 

lives for the cause of virtue. The philosophers confessed the 

They were not like our modern Deists, 


necd of revelation. 
who think they have light enough without it. x 

The culmination of the argument is, that the Christian No revelation 
religion is the only religion which has any er Es La nahac 
reason. If it is not true, there is no revelation made to man. 
But Christianity has all the marks that we should expect in 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Clarke and 
Leibnitz. 


On God’s 
presence in 
Nature. 
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a Divine revelation. It embraces all that was good in” 


Paganism without its absurdities. Its practical tendency is 
to make men like to God. Its ‘articles of faith are all 
agreeable to reason. They may not be discoverable by 
reason, but they are all reasonable when discovered. Its 
authority is proved by miracles and fulfilment of prophecy. 

The correspondence between Clarke and Leibnitz may be 
regarded as a supplement to the first series of lectures. 
Leibnitz lamented the decay of religion in England. He 
said that many of our philosophers made souls material, and 
God corporeal. Locke was mentioned among those who 
were uncertain if the soul was not material and perishable. 
Sir Isaac Newton was quoted as saying that space is an 
organ which God uses by which to see things. From this it 
was inferred that they did not depend on Him and were not 
made by Him. Newton and his disciples were said to 
believe that creation, like a watch, required occasionally to 
be wound up. This was founded on a passage where Newton 
speaks of some small irregularities in the movements of the 
planets, ‘ which, it is probable, will in length of time 
increase more and more, till the present system of nature 
shall want to be again put in order by the Author.’ Against 
this, Leibnitz set forth the beauty of his own system of pre- 
established harmony, according to which the same amount of 
force is always in the world, and undergoes changes 
according to fixed laws. Miracles were only wrought to 
supply the wants of the kingdom of grace, but never those 
of nature. 

Clarke answered that Newton did not make space the 
organ by which God perceived the external world. On the 
contrary, God was present to all things, and saw them 
without.a medium. Newton had called the sensorium o 
animals the place where the perceptive substance is presen 
and to which the sensible images of things are conveyed by 
the nerves and brains. To this sensorium he likens infinite 
space, in or by which the Omnipresent sees and discerns all 
things. Newton did not call space the sensorium of the 
Deity. He only said that space is, as ‘¢ were, the sensorium 
of the Omnipresent Being. A machine constructed by a 
human meckanist depends on laws which are altogether 
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independent of the artificer. But God makes the laws by CHAP. XII. 
which the world exists, as well as the world itself. Without o~ 
His government and inspection, nothing can be done. He 

does not interfere at different times, for He is never absent. 

To suppose this world to go on without His presence is as 

difficult as to suppose it to have existed eternally without 

Him. And yet Leibnitz thought, that only by separating 

God from the world could we think of Him as a supra- 

mundane Intelligence. 

Leibnitz answered that God’s operation must either be And the 
natural or supernatural. If it was supernatural, then the Aas oe 
world would be governed by miracles; if natural, then God ing. . 
would be comprehended under the nature of things—that is, 

He would be the’ soul of the world; and this was the 
legitimate result of Clarke’s doctrine. Clarke answered 
that God was neither mundane nor supra-mundane, but an 
Omunipresent Intelligence. He was both within and without 
the world. He is in all and through all, as well as above 
all. Natural and supernatural are alike to God. The 
difference is only in our conceptions. To cause the earth to 
move regularly is a thing which we call natural. To stop its 
motion for a day we would call supernatural. But they are 
equally the effects of the same power. With respect to God, 
the one is not more nor less natural or supernatural than 
the other. God’s being present in or to the world does not 
make Him the soul of the world. <A soul is a part of a 
compound. The body is the other part. They mutually 
assist each other as parts of a whole. But God is present to 
the world, not as a part, but as a Governor, acting upon all 
things, Himself acted upon by nothing. He is not fur from 
any one of us, for in Him we and all things live, and move, 
and have our being. Infinite space and infinite duration are 
constituted by God’s existence. In the words of Newton, 
God is not ‘eternity or infinity, but eternal and infinite. 
He is not duration or space, but Ie endures and is present 
everywhere, and by existing always and everywhere, 
constitutes duration and space, eternity and intimty. a 

The Boyle lecturer for 1706 was Dr. John Hancock, amelie 
rector of St. Margaret’s, Lothbury. His sermons ee pub- 
lished under the title ‘Arguments to Prove the Being of 
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CHAP. XI. 


John Turner 
on Redemp- 
tion. 


Lilly Butler 
against 
Shaftesbury. 
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God, with Objections against it answered.’ Dr. Hancock 
shows that those who ascribe the works of creation to nature, 
really acknowledge God while they wish to deny Him. They 
suppose in nature an intelligent mind, which guides and 
governs all things. This mind is God. The Atheists re- 
futed are Vanini, Hobbes, and Spinoza. The greatest proof 
which Dr. Hancock could find of the Atheism of his time 
was the denial of ghosts and witches. These apparitions, he 
said, were divinely sent to convince sceptics of the existence 
of the invisible world. Aristotle, Descartes, and several 
other philosophers, both ancient and modern, were tho- 
roughly refuted, and with the refutation of these false philo- 
sophers fell the whole system of Atheism. 

William Whiston’s lectures on Prophecy have already 
been noticed. He was succeeded by John Turner, whose 
subject was ‘The Wisdom of God in the Redemption 
of Man.’ Those who did not receive the doctrine of re- 
demption by a literal propitiation were called Deists, and 
their Deism was traced to theirimmoral lives. They oppose 
the Gospel because the Gospel is opposed to their ‘ unclean- 
ness, sensuality, and impious debaucheries.’ Charles Blount, 
for instance, committed suicide because he could not marry 
his deceased wife’s sister. This proves that the Deists defend 
‘incestuous marriages and self-murder.’ But apart from 
their morals they sin against reason by leaning to their own 
understanding, and denying the doctrines of a ‘ well-attested 
revelation.’ The lecturer defends the doctrine of sutisfac- 
tion for sin on the ground of the eternal distinction between 
good and evil. God’s eternal justice required absolutely to 
be satisfied. 

In 1709, Dr. Lilly Butler bewailed ‘the Atheism and 
Infidelity ’ of the times, referring specially to the writings of 
Lord Shaftesbury. The men who boast of reason, he said, 
will not reason about Christianity. They rather propose to 
{est it by ridicule. But he that believeth need not be 
ashamed. ‘The primitive Christians endured ridicule. They 


were exposed to the scorn of men, and were made the 


reproach of the people. But profane wit had no more power 


against them than the stake or the seutiold. Shattesbury 
was proved to be an Atheist, because he was supposed to 
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ascribe the belief in Deity to the ‘ill-humour’ of men. The CHAP. XIII. 
lecturer shows that religion is the welfare of the soul as cs ; 
health is of the body. It gives temporal prosperity and 
peace of mind, and in death it takes away fear. Should it 
turn out that after all there is no future life, the Christian 
loses nothing. But if there be ‘a God and a future state of 
happiness and misery according to men’s work, it will be in- 
comparably best for them that have believed.’ 
Dr. Josiah Woodward was Boyle lecturer in the year Josiah Wood- 
1710. His subject was ‘The Divine Original, and In- Parente 
comparable Excellence of the Christian Religion.’ He Religion. 
proved that the Christian religion must be true, because it 
rests on God’s word; and thut must be true, because it is 
God’s word. By God’s word he meant the Scriptures, which 
contained ‘excellent wisdom far above the sphere of this 
world’s wisdom.’ The foolishness of Greek philosophy was 
contrasted with the wisdom of revelation. Dr. Woodward 
proved against Deists that human wisdom without revelation 
could not make men wise and good. Against Atheists he 
proved that human wisdom was able to know God. Revela- 
tion makes clearer what is known by reason, and adds doc- 
trines which are beyond the light of nature. The Pagans 
were ignorant, for instance, of many moral duties. They 
knew nothing of the origin of the world, and they were 
ignorant of the way of reconciliation with God. ‘Two ser- 
mons are deyeted to the refutation of Arians and Socinians, 
who are supposed to come in some measure under the cate- : 
gory of the notorious infidels for whose conviction the Boyle 
Lectures were intended. One sermon is on the causes of : 
modern infidelity, which are found mainly in the violence of 
men’s carnal and worldly inclinations. 4 
‘Physico-Theology,’ by William Derham, canon of eee 

Windsor, was the title of the Boyle Lectures for 1711-12. eee 
c Derham had already written his ‘Astro-Theology,’ in which 

he had surveyed the heavens, and from the manifestations of 

power and wisdom derived arguments for the existence and 

attributes of Deity. To the facts of the natural world he 

applies the same method in his Boyle Lectures, telling us 
~ that Boyle’s intention in founding the Lectures was to derive 

fresh areuments for religion from the discoveries of science. 
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Benjamin 
Ibbot on Free 
Thinking. 


John Lenz on 
Revelation. 
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Derham illustrates the design argument by an immense col- 
lection of facts from all the natural sciences. 

‘Free Thinking’ was the subject of Dr. Benjamin Ibbot’s 
sixteen sermons in 1713-14. This subject was suggested by 
Collins’s ‘ Discourse,’ which had recently becn published. 
The tone of Ibbot’s lectures is very liberal. He advocates 
without any apparent limits St. Paul’s principle of proving 
all things, which he explains as ‘debating, arguing, or 
reasoning upon every matter proposed for our acceptance.’ 
We are to think about all things freely, and examine them 
without partiality. But this, the lecturer says, is not the 
character of the free-thinking which now prevails. It is not 
the right use of reason, nor the legitimate exercise of private 
judgment. It is licentiousness and not liberty, ‘foolish talk- 
ing and jesting, babbling and prating against religion with 
malicious words.’ As Collins had spoken of the uncertainty 
of the meaning of the Scriptures, Dr. Ibbot defends the text, 
the canon, the genuineness and authenticity of the New 
Testament. The really important parts of Christianity have 
never, he says, been questioned except by ‘those who have 
either had weak heads or wicked hearts.’ All controversies 
on questions of moment would soon end ‘if men would but 
read the Scriptures with humility and sincerity.’ There can 
be no dispute about the foundation of the Christian religion, 
for it rests on ‘plain principles of reason and natural re- 
ligidn.’ Locke has justly observed that the multitude of 
controversies about religious questions would soon be settled 
if words were sufficiently definite to. express ideas. Collins 
had quoted the famous passage in the ‘ Liberty of Pro- 
phesying,’ where Jeremy Taylor advocates toleration be- 
cause of the uncertainty of the meaning of the Scriptures. 
Dr. Ibbot says it is true only so far as opinions are con- 
cerned, but not true as to essential doctrines. In the same 
book, it is said, that ‘all sects of Christians agree in the 
Articles of the Creed as things plainly and clearly set down, 
and as containing all that which is of simple and pure 
necessity.’ * 

In Ut? and 1718, Dr. John Leng, afterwards Bishop of 
Norwich, teok for the subject of the Boyle Lectures the 


* The Lectures for 1719-16 were not printed. 
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‘Natural Obligations to believe the Principles of Religion CHAP. XIII. 
and Divine Revelation.’ The reason usually given for un- new. 
belief is want of evidence ; but Dr. Leng says that men are 
so immersed either in business or pleasure that they will not 
take the trouble to examine for themselves. Some are 
haunted by a dread of superstition, and to escape this they 
avoid all religion. But religion is a matter of such great 
importance that no rational being can be indifferent to it. 
The duty of ‘ free-thinking,’ in a good sense, is imperative 

_onall men. Collins was not wrong in what he said on this 
subject, but he had an ulterior and evil object. If we miss 
the truth for want of serious examination, we are without 
excuse. Atl morality is founded on religion. Where there 
is no fear of God there is no security for society. When 
Abraham went to Gerar he knew how he would be treated, 
because ‘the fear of God’ was not in that place. Cicero 
says that ‘if piety towards God were taken away, there 
would be an end of all virtues.’ All human actions that are 

‘not merely animal depend upon a belief or persuasion of 
something future or invisible. All societies of men that 
have existed in the world with any kind of order have be- 
lieved in the existence of God, and of rewards and punish- 
ments in a future life. This belief must have been put in 
their minds by God Himself. Dr. Leng goes through the 
usual arguments for the truth of Christianity, from the neces- 
sity and probability of revelation with the proofs for miracle 
and prophecf. He defends against Shaftesbury the ‘ policy” 
of believing, for that is to be on the ‘ safe’ side. 

In 1719-20, Dr. John Clarke, brother of Samuel Clarke, John Clarke 
discussed the ‘Origin of Evil,’ with special reference to what eee 
had been written by M. Bayle, in defence of the Manichcan 
doctrine of two principles. The existence of evil could not be 
denied. Lucretius, from the imperfection of the world, argued 
that it could not be the effect of Divine power. Solomon said 
that all things happen alike to all; and Diogenes, when he 
saw the prosperity of the robber Harpalus, said it was a 
testimony against the gods. All experience testifies to the 
existence of evil, and our wisdom cannot reconcile the fact 

: with the existence of Deity. Alphonso X. of Spain once 
said that if he had been with the Creator when He made 
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the world he could have suggested improvements. Clarke’s 
answers are those with which we are familiar. We de not 
see the whole plan. Things which appear evil and imper- 
fect may not be so in reference to the whole. . Whatever is 
created must be finite, and so far imperfect. Physical evil 


-is found in the nature of matter, and moral evil originates in 


mas Bur- 
n "The 


the free agency of man. Notwithstanding these explana- 
tions, Clarke admits a difficulty still unexplained. There is, 
however, in the world enough to convince us that God is 
greater than evil, and there is reason to believe that evil 
itself is a factor in the purposes of ultimate good. While 
reason goes with us so far, there is no necessity to follow 
the principle set forth ironically by Bayle, that we must re- 
nounce reason to receive revelation. Faith is not something 
irrational, nor is a mystery a contradiction. Clarke adopts 
Toland’s definition of mystery, that it is something concealed 
until it is made known, when it ceases to be a mystery. 
God’s ways are incomprehensible, because our reason has 
limits, and not because it is different in kind from the Divine 
reason. It is valid so far as it goes. ‘ Nothing,’ the lec- 
turer says, ‘can strike more directly at the root of all 
religion, both natural and revealed, than to assert that wis- 
dom, justice, and goodness in God are of another nature and 
kind than the moral qualities so denominated in men.’ 

‘The Pretended Difficulties in Natural and Revealed Re- 
ligion no Excuse for Infidelity’ is the title of the Bovle 
Lectures by Brampton Gurdon, tor 1721-2. The meaning 
of this is that the difficultics are more imaginary than real, 
and that the evidence is so clear as to leave no excuse for 
unbelief. Many subjects were discussed, but nothing was 
said that had not been said by others. Hobbes was refuted 
as thousands had refuted him before. Spinoza, too, the very 
prinee of Atheists, was annihiluted. Toland did not meet 
any better fute. Ile, too, was certainly an Atheist, for he 
ascribed motion to matter. Shattesbury and Collins were 
easily settled.* 

Dr. Thomas Burnet, prebendary of Sarum, was Boyle 
Lecturer in 1724 and 1725, His subject was ‘The Demon- 
stration of the True Religion.” The being of God is demen- 


* ‘The Boyle Lectures fur 1726 were not printed. 
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strated d priori anl d posteriori, by the help of many propo- 
sitions, inferences, and corollaries. The order of revelation 
is founded upon the order of nature. What God, according 
to Scripture, has done, and what we are commanded to do, 
are all in harmony with reason. Man required revelation 
even in Paradise. He could not know otherwise what he 
was to eat or not to eat. He required revelation for such 
things as marriage and language. But in his fallen state 
man stands in need of revelation much more. The condition 
of the Pagan world proves this. Ifa revelation was needed, 
it must have been given. Christianity is such a. revelation 
as man requires. Dr. Burnet’s lectures are not without 
originality. He proves, for instance, that the Mosaic laws 
about virginity were intended to exclude all doubt about the 
virginity of the Virgin Mary.* 

Dr. William Berriman, in twenty-four sermons, in the 
years 1730-31-32, ‘set forth and explained’ ‘The Gradual 
Revelation of the Gospel from the time of Man’s Apostasy.’ 
Dr. Berriman refuted Collins and then Tindal, who had just 
published his ‘ Christianity as old as Creation.’ After this 
he convicted Dr. Conyers Middleton of being a Deist, and all 
the more dangerous because he professed to be a Christian. 
Dr. Middleton’s Deism consisted in his not believing literally 
the story of Adam and Eve. Dr. Berriman’s orthodoxy is 
unimpeachable. He proves the light of nature to be insuf- 
ficient ; and he finds the whole of the Scriptures to be direct 
revelation. The prophecies might be obscure, and, as Collins 
said, capable of other meanings than those given them by 
New Testament writers; but the evidence of miracles must 
shed light on the meaning of prophecy. 

The Bovle lecturer for the next three years was Richard 
Biscoe, who is described as ‘Chaplain in ordinary to His 
Majesty.’ Biscoe departed from the beaten tract, and 
areued for the truth of Christianity from ‘The History of 
the Acts of the Apostles.’ is lectures are not only an 
original, but a very able and learned work. In the intro- 
duction the principle is laid down broadly that the tirst 
inquiry concerning any revelation must be if it is worthy of 

* Dr, Denne’s Lectures for 1726-7 were not printed. The Lecturer for 
1728-9 is unknown. 
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William 
Berriman on 
‘ Gradual 
Revelation.’ 


Biscoe on the 
Acts of the 
Apostles. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Leonard 
Twells on 
miracles and 
prophecy. 


are RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


God. Doctrines which are opposed to the Divine nature, or 
preeepts which are inconsistent with the eternal rule of right 
reason, cannot be established by any external evidence. 
But, on the other hand, it is not enough that a revelation be 
worthy of God and suitable to the necessities of man. Thére 
must be positive evidence that it really came from God. 
The Acts of the Apostles record facts which, if themselves 
true, involve the truth of Christianity. The general authen- 
ticity of the Acts is proved by contemporary history, and by 
undesigned coincidences between statements in the Acts 
and in other parts of the New Testament. If the miracles 
recorded in the Acts were never performed, the wonderful 
spread of Christianity was a greater miracle than any of 
these. The Acts of the Apostles extend over a considerable 
space of time. They refer to events and circumstances in 
differeut and widely distant countries. Ifthe book had been 
forged, it could not have escaped detection. Many things in 
the history are confirmed by Josephus and Tacitus. The 
geography agrees with Strabo. We need not be incredulous 
about the miraculous part, for all the Fathers testify 
that during the first three centuries it was in the power of 
any Christian to cast out devils by a word. 

Dr. Leonard Twells was Boyle lecturer in 1739-40-41. 
The difficulty of getting a subject after so many predecessors 
was now somewhat pressing. Dr. Twells returned to the 
miracle and prophecy question, as it was raised by 
Anthony Collins. In direct opposition to Biscoe, he started 
with the principle that we had nothing to do with the con- 
tents of a revelation till the revelation is proved by external 
evidence. If this be not scttled first, we shall scarcely ever 
haye an opportunity of doing it. A revelation confirmed by 
miracles must be reecived, whatever our reason may think of 
its ‘immorality, absurdity, or falsehood.’ The answer to the 
objection that evil spirits may work miracles is that God 
would not suffer men to be deceived on a matter of such in- 
finite importance. Miracles in favour ot idolatry will always 
be over-matched by greater miracles in favour of truth. The 
miracles in behali of Christianity were very great and very 
numerous. If we do not believe on their evidence, we must 
refuse to eredit everything tor which we have not the im- 
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‘e BOYLE LECTURES. £26 
mediate testimony of sense. They were admitted to be true CHAP. XIII. 
miracles both by Jews and Pagans, and those who saw them == 7 
8 gave their lives in attestation of what they had seen. 
The miracles of the New Testament give certainty to what Miracles con- 
Christ and His apostles taught. They also justify the #™ Prophecy. 
application of the Old Testament prophecies as they are 
mo quoted in ‘the New Testament. The passage in St. Peter, 
which had often been interpreted of the superiority of pro- 
phecy to miracles, Dr. Twells interprets as the promise of 
the Messiah being more sure than other prophecies. It 
shone in a ‘dark place,’ that is, under the old covenant. The 
Jewish dispensation was only a provisional light. The words 
in the parable of the rich man do not prove the superiority 
of prophecy to miracles. The meaning is that without a 
right disposition men will not believe in Christianity, even 
Za) though one rose” from the dead. It may be said that evil 
y spirits sometimes have the gift of prophecy. But God 
| 


always controls them, and does not suffer men to be deceived. 
The writers of the New Testament could not be wrong in 
the application of Old Testament prophecy. If they 
were, the cause of Christianity is ruined. But we should 
doubt our own sagacity before we come to this conclusion. 

| When miracles are added, we may be sure that the pro- 
phecies are rightly applied. Our difficulties may be due to 

=> the nature of prophecy and to the changes of language. We 

cannot suppose that the inferences made by Christ and His 

apostles will be as clear to us as they were to the Jews 

seventeen hundred years ago. Jesus did not send His dis- 

ciples to the Seriptures, but gave them the evidence of 

miracles. Ife did not openly claim to be the Messiah, but 

directed His hearers to the works which He did among 


f them. Christianity stands fast on miracles, even should 

| prophecy be uncertain. But to prove that prophecy is not 

ket uncertain, Dr. Twells examines the principal prophecies of 
the Old and New Testaments.” 

Dr. Henry Stebbing was Boyle lecturer in 1747-48--£9, 

His lectures are called ‘Christianity Justified upon the 

’ * Dr. Thomas, attorwards Bishop These lectures were not printed. The 


of Winchester, was Boyle Leeturer in lecturer for 1746 1s unknown, 
1742-3, and Dr. John Roper in 1741-5. 
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CHAP. XIII. Scripture Foundation, being a Summary View of the Con- 
~__ troversy between Christians and Deists.’ Stebbing repeats 
the ordinary commonplaces about Christianity being built 
on the foundation of natural religion. It requires the per- 
formance of all the duties of natural religion, and it reveals 
the fact of pardon and reconciliation. Nothing, Stebbing 
says, that contradicts the reason of man can be from God. 
The second part of the lectures is a refutation of Conyers 
Middleton, in which Stebbing upholds the authority and in- 
fallibility of the books of the New Testament. The argu- 
ment from prophecy and miracles is stated in its usual form.* 
JchnCraigon There are some other books on evidences besides the Boyle 
Evidence. Lectures and those we have mentioned, but there are not 
many of them that have any special interest. In 1699, a 
clergyman of the name of John Craig published a curious 
Latin treatise, proving that Christ must come before the 
year 3150; for by that time, py the natural laws of evidence, 

the historical fact of Christ’s life will cease to be believed. 
Samuel Col- Two essays on the ‘Christian Religion,’ by Samuel 
pete Colliber, published in 1729, have some interest from the use 
Religion. made of them by Waterland. Their object was to show that 
Christianity was founded on reason. The foundation was 
laid by showing the reasonableness of natural religion, which 
was summed up in four practical duties—prayer, praise, 
repentance, and patience. The actual stute of the world 
required revelation. It could not be anything superfluous, 
nor must it supersede the faculties given to man. That 
revelation be reasonable was to be expected. But this was 
not enough to constitute evidence of its being divine. We 
expect that it will also have external evidence such as 
prophecy and miracles. Judaism and Christianity are the 
only religions that have the characteristics which we would 
expect in a revelation. The only difficulty is with sach 
doctrines as the Trinity, the fall, the resurrection, and 
eternal punishment. These are received because of the 

external evidence of revelation. 

The obligation of moral preeepts is found in the nature of 


* In thesecond halfofthecentury, liamson. Jortin says, that im his 
the only Boyle Lectures published day the demand for sermons had 
were those of Jortin, Newton, Ueath- become wery ‘ cool,’ 


cote, Worthington, Owen, and Wil- 
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ARCHBISHOP KING. Mey _ 
things. Positive precepts may appear indifferent, yet they CHAP. XIII. 
also may have reasons of the same kind as mocal precepts. on yforal and 
The observance of them may be absolutely necessary, though Positive 
they are out of the circle of duties dictated by reason. The Dae 
Corinthians, who abused the sacrament of the Supper, were 
weak and sickly. We are not competent judges in every 
case of the ends which God may have proposed in enacting 
positive laws. The knowledge that the end is important 
should be enough for us. The doctrines of revelation make 
known new duties which arise naturally out of the things 
revealed, and which are really as moral as those within the 
grasp of natural reason. 

The works of two Irish bishops also require to be noticed, Archbishop 


if only for their connection with the views of later writers. Seen The 
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The first is Archbishop King, and the other is Bishop Evil’ 


Browne. Jing’s ,treatise on ‘The Origin of Evil’ was 
published in 1702, and was intended as a defence of the 
attributes of Deity. The arguments have been often re- 
peated, and are the best that can be found to account for the 
mystery of evil. They have been controverted by Bayle, 
and ridiculed by Voltaire. They are not, perhaps, logically 
consistent with belief in the Mosaic account of the fall of 
man, and those in England who have adopted them have 
generally been called Deists. Archbishop King divides 
evil into three kinds—that of imperfection, natural evil, and 
moral evil. The first means the absence of perfection, the 
second physical pain, and the third evil actions injurious to 
ourselyes or to others. The very fact of the existence of 
evil is an ebjection against the goodness, or wisdom, or 
power of the Deity. It is not pretended that this objection 
is entirely removed, but suggestions are made which it is 
hoped will show thnt it is not altogether unanswerable. 
The first important consideration is the predominance, in the 
world, of zocd over evil. All creatures prefer existence to 
non-existence. Imperfection is inseparable from ercated 
beings; as absolute perfection belongs only to Ged, and 


cunnot, therefore, be an attribute of a creature. Supposing 
creation to consist of a chain of beings endowed with all 
degrees ot pga) fection, yet between the ereaturcs next to God 
and Ged Hi the distance must be infinite. We may 
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126 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 

believe that the present system of the universe is the best 
that could possibly have been made. It may seem to us 
that it might be improved in many things, but perhaps that 
could only be at the expense of greater inconvenience. 
Natural things, being related to matter, are subject to 


natural evils; and moral perversity is easily accounted for 


On Predesti- 
nation. 


Bishop 
Browne on 
the Human 
Understand- 
ing. 


by the fact of free agency in man. 

Archbishop King published a sermon on Predestination, 
in which he set forth a view of the Divine attributes, which 
has been the cause of some controversy. He denied the 


possibility of our knowing God or of understanding His 


ways. Weascribe to God hands and feet, parts and passions, 
—but these, in reality, are mere figures of speech. The 
Divine attributes are in their nature different from the 
attributes in man, which have the same names. Wisdom 
and justice, for instance, are not the same with God as they 
are with us. The application of this was, that predestination 
with God is not to be interpreted by our ideas of predestina- 
tion. It is not inconsistent with contingency or free-will. 
It only means that everything depends on God, and that all 
events happen according to His designs. 

When Peter Browne replied to Toland, he said that we can 
know nothing of God as God really is. Toland, representing 
an extreme section of the school of Locke, believed in 
Christianity because it was reasonable, and only so far as it 
was reasonable. What did not accord with reason was to 
him no revelation. To find room for mysteries, Browne had 
to rest Christianity mainly on the external evidence. The 
voice of God, he said, telling us what to believe, is a 
sufficient ground tor faith. We have not capacity to know 
God, and thereivre all that is revealed, notwithstanding its 
being revealed, must ever be a mystery. Twenty-five 
years later this thesis was made the subject of an elaborate 
work culled *The Procedure, Extent, and Limits of the 
Human Understanding.’ Our knowledge is divided into 
two kinds, that which is immediate and that which is 
mediute. OF the tirst kind is our knowledge of external 
thines, which we have immediately through the senses. Of 
the second kind is our knowledge of the things of another 

To 


world, which we have only inediately. The sensuous world 
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BISHOP BROWNE. 127 
is really known to us, but the spiritual world is only known CHAP. XU. 
by analogy. Everything spiritual is conceived under the ~ 
form of something material. But for this analogy we could 
have no idea whatever of spiritual things. We have no real 
knowledge of the nature and attributes of God. They are 
in themselves as much unknown to us as light to a man who 
has been born blind. This denial of our capacity to have 
any true knowledge of God, the author maintains to be 
necessary for the refutation of Arians, Socinians, and Deists. 

Analogy, however, is not to be confounded with metaphor. On knowing 
This was the mistake of Archbishop King.* It was this as 
which caused many to reject the doctrine altogether, and to 
argue that if our knowledge of Ged is not real, religion is 
impossible. But the knowledge which we have by analogy, 
so far as it goes, is true knowledge. Christ, for instance, 
is the Son of God. If this were only a metaphor, it would 
not be really true that Christ is the Son of God. But as 
analogy, it means that Christ is as really and truly the Son 
of God, though in a supernatural and incomprehensible 
manner, as a human son is the son of his father. The 
Sabellian and Arian heresies both had their root in a 
misunderstanding of analogy. It was supposed that the 
terms Father and Son were only applied to God by way of 
metaphor, and were in no way reality. Sociniunism, ‘the 
lust great effort of the deyil against Christianity,’ is 
crounded on the same error. Enthusiasm has its origin in 
the supposition that we really know God and the Shia 
world as directly as we know objects of sense. To prove his 
position against Deists and enthusiasts, Browne maintains 
we eee no knowledge, either human or divine, but 
through the five senses and reason. The senses are the 
eroundwork. Reason can do nothing without what they 
eoutribute. Our most abstract spiritual knowledge is 
founded ultimately in the knowledve derived from sensation. 
The fandamental eS of metaphysicians is in deriving ideas 
trom reflection, as well as from sensation. It is to be 
from oe nO. Archhis! hop Whately 
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128 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 
CHAP. XIII. observed in Browne’s argument, that his definition of an 
‘¥kie idea is an image. We have no image of anything except 
through the senses. With this definition of idea, it fol- 
lows that we have no idea of spirit. The common notion 
of spirit as a thinking substance, he calls an absurd con- 
founding of opposite terms. As we have no idea of 
immaterial substance, we cannot from it have an idea of 
active power or pure spirit. The position that we have as 
clear and distinct an idea of spirit as we have of body, 
Browne calls ridiculous. It is but a ‘jumble of ideas’ to 
say that we have as clear and distinct an idea of God as we 
have of man, and that we are as ignorant of the essence of a 
pebble or a fly as we are of God. We have really no 
knowledge of God or His attributes but by reasoning on 
what we know by direct sensation. We see God in the 
visible world as in a glass darkly; that is, by analogy, or 

by a reflection in creation. 
age a It was on the fourth of November, in the year 1713, that 
‘Joseph Butler wrote his first letter to Samuel Clarke, 
controverting some positions in the d priori demonstration of 
the being and attributes of God. In that letter Butler said 
that it had been his business ever since he was ‘ capable of 
reasoning on such subjects to endeavour to find a demonstra- 
tive proof.’ He wished this, not merely to satisfy his own 
mind, but ‘to defend the great truths of natural religion, 
and those of the Christian revelation which follow from them, 
against all opposers.’ Hitherto he had got ‘very probable 
arguments,’ yet he could eo but a very little way with 
‘demonstration in the proot of those things.’ The objections 
to Christianity, as it wes then understood, had become for- 
midable. The host of evidence writers were content with an 
easy victory over the I ists by tracing their unbelief to im- 


; 
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morality, or treating their objections as frivolous. Earnest 

men, like Butler, saw that a grave crisis had come, and that ad 

it could not be met by any evasion of difficulties. For nearly 

thirty years’ almost entire svclusion from the world, he pon- 

Aecoduaven tue ereat problem ef his age. The result was the 
His “Ana. ‘ Analogy,’ published in 1756. Since the letters to Clarke, | 
as the Deist controversy had engrossed public attention. Col- 


“ 
lins, Woolston, and Tindal had in succession engaged the 
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BUTLER’S ANALOGY. 129 


great definders of the faith. The time had come when CHAP. XIII. 
thinking men refused to be satisfied with anything buta —~ _ 
rational religion. That in Christianity which went beyond 
what was called the religion of nature was regarded as 
mystery. It rested merely on authority, and the Deists 
suid that the evidence for the authority was not sufficient. 
Butler’s object was to make that which is peculiar to 
‘ revelation commend itself to reason, and to show that, all 
other things considered, the external evidence was, on the 
whole, sufficient for faith. 

Butler does not let the heat of the Deist controversy dis- Fieteatn ime 
turb his calm impartiality. He does not refute any par- Pattiality. 
ticular Deist. He does not allude to any of them, except, 
perhaps, once or twice incidentally. He does not confine 
himself to parts, but takes a general view of the whole ques- 
tion, balancing the arguments on both sides, that all which 
is false might disappear, and only that which is true might 
remain. He addresses himself to the serious Deists, but he 
does not overlook another class, for whom he could only have 
had pity. There were a multitude of unthinking people who 
took the objections of the Deists at second hand, proclaimed 
themselves freethinkers, and treated with contempt not only 
Christianity, but everything that required serious attention. 

Some of the arguments refer only to this class. The recom- 
mendation, for instance, to follow prudence could have no 
meaning addressed to a sincere Deist, but it had a meaning 
uidressed to one whose unbelief was made the ground of a 
vicious life. The ‘Analogy’ has often been charged with 
having a sceptical tendency, but it was just by this method of 
scepticism, ina good sense, that Butler wished to meet the dif- 
Heulties of sceptics. He believed that there really was truth in 
Christianity, though people generally had come to the conclu- 
sion that it was false. He believed also that that truth could 
. be discovered if men would only examine Christianity again, 
[ and with the sincerity of the sincere Deists. The great un- 
certainty of the meaning of words makes it very difficult to 
fullow the reasoning of the ‘Analogy.’ We avoid at pre- 
sent any estimate of the arguments, but we shall try so to 
b stute them as that their precise validity, or the contrary, 
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evidence. 
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of nature and 
natural reli- 

gion. 


130 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 

The ‘Introduction’ is a discourse on probable evidence, 
This has many degrees from the lowest presumption to the 
highest moral certainty. In questions of difficulty, where 
more satisfactory evidence cannot be had, however small the 
probability may be, we are under obligation to act upon it 
from motives of prudence and interest. Butler declines 
entering into any definition of analogy. He uses the word 
in a wide sense—in fact, in several senses. One is that 
which suggests probability. A passage from Origen is the 
text of He treatise. ‘He who believes the Scripture to 
have proceeded from Him who is the Author of Nature, may 
well expect to find the same sort of difficulties in it as are 
found in the constitution of nature.’ If we say that the 
Scriptures are not from God, because of dificulties, we may 
also say that nature is not the work of God, because of simi- 
lar difficulties. So far the argument is only negative. 
It silences the Deist ; but Eaton seems to find in it some- 
thing positive. This analogy gives a presumption that the 
Scriptures are from God, as well as the world, which the 
Deist believes to be the work of God. The same difficulties 
suggest the same Author. To follow analogy is to build on 
fact, not on hypothesis. Instead of making theories how the 
world might have been constituted, we inquire into what 
is known of God’s ways, and from that reason to what 
is unknown. The motto from Quintilian, applied originally 
to grammar, expresses another form of the same principle: 
‘The force of analogy is that it refers that which is doubtful 
concerning which there 1s no question, 
t we 


to something similar, 
that it may prove the 
know is made to explain, or to suggest explenations of, 


uncertain by the certain.” Wha 
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BUTLER'S ANALOGY. Ie 


different stages of existence, with different degrees of life 
and enjoyment. Our own bodies haye undergone transfor- 
mations. The life of an embryo in the womb is very different 
from the ‘life of a full-grown man. These facts give but a 
very small probability of our existence in a future state. 
But they make it possible and conceivable, if not probable. 
Butler includes them as analogies, in the wide sense in 
which he uses analogy. In these cases we see the continua- 
tion of the same body, but at death our bodies are dissolved. 
This may seem an objection, but the body is not the life. 
There is no ground for believing that our present powers 
will cease with the existence of the present body. Therc is 
nothing in nature to afford the slhghtest presumption that 
animals ever lose their living powers. We have no faculties 
to discover what happens at death. Consciousness is a 
single and indivisible power, and, so far as we can judge, 
the soul in which it resides is also single and indivisible. 
Men may lose their limbs, and even the greatest part of their 
bodies, and yet remain the same living agents. Death may 
be but another birth by which we pass into a higher state, 
and have a new and wider scope for the faculties which we 
Now possess. 

In the present life all we enjoy, and a great part of what 
we suffer, is put in our own power. Pleasure and pain are 
the consequences of our actions, and we have capacities given 
us to foresee their consequences. The connection which God 
lis made between actions and their results, shows that we 
iro under His government. The whole course of nature Is 
-> framed as to make delight follow some actions, and 
uneasiness to follow others. It is not incredible that the 
some order of rewards and punishments will continue in 
cher lite. We have many instances of suffering for im- 
idenee or wilfulness. An excuse is often made for the 
uhtlessness of youthful actions, but this does not prevent 


the natural consequences of evil-doing. 

These consequences prove an intelligent Governor of the 
world, but they do not show that His goyerument is moral. 
Men are not rewarded or punished in the exact preportion 
of their personal merits or demerits. But God has given us 

moral nature, and a natural notion of Himself as 3 
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Natural 
government, 


Moral govern- 
ment. 
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Shes RELIGIOUS THJUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


CHAP. XIII. righteous Governor. There are, moreover, in the world 


Probation. 


traces of a righteous government.- <A virtuous life brings 
more satisfaction than a vicious life. Amid the infinite dis- 
orders of the world there are some exceptions; but these are 
far from leaving it doubtful whether or not virtue be 
happier than vice. There is no presumption against God’s 
rewarding and punishing men in a future life on the same 
principles that they are rewarded or punished in the present 
life. The constitution of our minds leads us to expect that 
a government by rewards and punishments will be carried on 
in a future state. The consequences of mere prudence or im- 
prudence are instances of a right constitution of nature, and, 
indeed, imply a kind of moral government. The Author of 
Nature has put society under the necessity of punishing 
vicious actions. In the natural course of things, virtue as 
such is actually rewarded, and vice as such is punished. 
Virtue brings satisfaction; vice produces uneasiness, makes 
us vexed with ourselves, and sometimes is followed by re- 
morse. There is something in our nature which has regard 
to veracity, justice, and charity. But there is nothing natu- 
ral in falsehood, injustice, and cruelty. The strongest objec- 
tion to the argument for moral government is the fact that 
virtue often misses its reward, and vice is often in prosperity. 
From this the inference is a natural one that this same 
irregularity may continue in a future state. Butler’s answer 
admits the full force of the objection. His object is not to 
prove God’s moral government, but to observe what there 
is in the constitution and course of nature to confirm it, 
supposing it to be known. 

Government—cspecially moral government—imples dif- 
ficulties and dangers. There can be no probation without 
trials and risks. We often see men sacrificing their worldly 
interest for the sake of indulging their passions. The want 
of prudence is generally punished. It may be so with the 
want of prudence as to the future life. Our difficultics and 
dangers are often duc to the ill-conduct of others, to a wrong 
education, or to irregular habits. Cur present circumstances 


Say 


do not seem the most advantageous for securing either our 


present or our future good. Yet men may manage their 
temporal affzirs so as to pass their days on earth with tele 
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rable satisfaction. We see here a uniformity in the Divine CHAP. XIII. 


procedure. We may certainly conclude that in religion 
nothing more will be required than we are well able to do. 
But there is a correspondence of circumstances as to our pro- 
bation, both for the present life and the future. If we had 
all things necessary in this world without care or anxiety, 
it would be difficult for us to believe that future happiness 
depended on our good behaviour. We do not understand 
why we should be subject to hazard in matters of such im- 
portance; but here is the fact. We secure nothing but 
by care and anxiety. Our interest in this life is not offered 
to our acceptance, but to our acquisition, It may be the 
same in religion. 


We cannot explain why we are in circumstances which Moral disci- 


appear to us manifestly evil. All explanations of how we Pim 


came into these circumstances leave something to be ex- 
plained. Yet we can see in our present condition something 
without which we could not have been in a state of proba- 
tion. Religion teaches us that our present business is im- 
provement in virtue as a qualification for a future state of 
happiness. The beginning of life is an education for mature 
age. This is analogous to our present condition as a pro- 
bation for a future life. Wedo not know what will be the 
employment of good men in the life to come, but some quali- 
fication for it must be necessary. We find in ourselves capa- 
cities which are improved by exercise. These capacities are 
all necessary for the duties of life, and yet nature does not 
qualify us with them wholly, nor at once. We acquire them 
in the different conditions of infancy and youth through 
which we haye to pass. Here we have a providential dispen- 
sation similar to that under which we are now placed as to 
the future life. That: life may be only another sphere for 
the exercise of virtues acquired in our present state. A 
moral nature is not enough in itself. We must also have 
that nature fortified by discipline. This world, with its 
present circumstances, is peculiarly fitted to give the educa- 
tion which we require. We are surrounded with tempta- 
tions, but at the same time we know the infinite disorders 
that are consequent on vice. Butler admits the objection 
thai to many this life is not a discipline of virtue, but the 
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134 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 

CHAP. XIII. contrary ; and he answers by an analogy from the seeds of 
vegetables and animals. Not one, perhaps, in a million ever 
reach the maturity for which they were intended; yet this 
is no argument against the fact that they were created for an 
object. 

Necessity. Butler’s discourse is mainly addressed to Deists. He sup- 

poses, however, the objection from an Atheist that necessity 

is sufficient to account for the origin of all things without an 
intelligent Author of Naturé or moral Governor of the 
world. He meets the objection with the practical answer 
that, if the objector admits the compatibility of necessity 
with our probation as to temporal affairs, he must also admit 
its compatibility in religion. Such a necessity could not 
destroy the proof for an intelligent Author of Nature and 

Governor of the world. An agent may work necessarily, and 

the necessity may not exclude design and intelligence. In 

the present natural government of the world we are prac- 
tically free. Necessity, therefore, though speculatively true, 
is to this argument as if it were false. 

Objectionsto There may still be objections against the wisdom, equity, 

Se or goodness of the Divine government, to which analogy can 

sidered. give no direct answer. But as analogy makes it credible 
that this government is a scheme imperfectly comprehended, 
the objections may have a general answer. We see in the 
natural government parts that are related to a whole which 
is beyond our comprehension. The same may be inferred 
concerning moral government. Every act of Divine justice 
and goodness may look beyond itself, and have reference to 
a general moral plan. Of this scheme we see but a small 
part. Our ignorance is an answer to all objections. What 
we call evil may not be evil in its relation to the whole. In 
the natural world no ends are accomplished without means, 


/ 


and undesirable means often bring about desirable ends. 
The world is governed by general laws, and so far as we can 
know it is best that it should be so. Interpositions might 
produce greater evils than they would prevent, or prevent 


ereater good than they would produce. Our ignorance, 
however, is net absolute. We may know that God’s govern- 
ment is moral, without in every case being able to vindicate 


its morality. 
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The second part of Butler’s work treats of the analogy of CHAP. XIII. 
‘revealed religion’ to the constitution and course of nature. Anaisey of 
The first part, on natural religion, in which the Deists in nature and 


the main agreed with Butler, was little more than eee She 


preparation for the second. By revealed religion was 
understood the orthodox system of doctrine Ghee is, or is 
supposed to be, in the Scriptures. Revelation with Butler 
was what the Scriptures taught as he understood them. In 
order fairly to estimate his arguments, it is necessary to re- 
member precisely how much he included under the words 
revealed religion. The light of nature was not sufficient. 
The analogics from nature were not proofs, but mere resem- 
blances that suggested probabilities. The state of the Pagan 
world is practical evidence of the necessity of revelation and 
the incapacity of the human mind, by itself, to reason out 
a system of natural religion. The Deists continually pro- 
claimed that virtue was the end to be obtained, and that it 
was indifferent whether the means was natural religion 
or revealed. Butler agreed with them to the extent 
that moral duties have an everlasting pre-eminence over 
positive duties. But if positive duties were really com- 
manded by God, the observance of them, he argued, could 
not be a matter of indifference. If a revelation has been 
given, the things commanded, or the duties rising out of our 
relations to the things revealed, may have reasons which 
make them as important as the duties which we call moral. 


This argument is confessedly' borrowed from Waterland Christianity a 
1 Colliber. It assumes that what Butler calls revelation mea aes dis- 
ix as certainly from God as moral precepts are from God. 7 
Th» importance or significance, then, of Christianity is not 
only that it is a republication of natural religion with autho- 
rity, but also an account of a dispensation of things not dis- 
eoverable by reason. It was on this additional part that 


doulits were east by such moderate Deists as Herbert, Toland, 
Shaftesbury, and Tindal. Butler’s success, therefore, must 
be measured by his success in establishing this part. He 
describes the ‘particular dispensation’ as carried on by the 
Son and the Holy Spirit for the recovery and redemption ss 


mankind. Out of this dispensation arise new duties and new 
precepts. We are commanded to be baptized not only in 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Revelation a 
miracle. 


Revelation to 
be judged by 


reason. 
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the name of the Father, but of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost. The regards which natural religion tells us are due 
to the Father, revelation tells us are due to the other per- 
sons of the Trinity. The commands of revelation cease to be 
merely positive precepts. They have in them something 
moral arising out of the offices of the Son and the Spirit. 
Ignorance as to what is revealed will be an excuse of as 
little avail as ignorance in any othercase. Neglect of moral 
duties is punished in this world by natural consequences, 
without regard to the measure of our knowledge. In the 
same Way punishment may follow the neglect of duties 
arising out of the things made known by revelation. 

The presumption against a revelation is the same as the pre- 
sumption against a miracle. It is something out of the order 
of nature. But this is more a question of words than of 
reality, for the natural and the supernatural may not have 
the same difference with God which they have to us. There 
is no presumption from analogy against the general scheme 
of Christianity. We are acquainted only with a very small 
part of the natural and moral system of the universe. It is 
then no presumption against the truth of what is revealed 
that it lay beyond the reach of our natural faculties. The 
scheme of Christianity, however, is not unlike the course of 
nature. At the beginning of the world, when no course of 
nature was fixed, there could be no presumption against a 
revelation. It would only have been the exercise of the 
same power in a different form from that which fixed the 
course of nature. And alter the course was fixed, the exer- 
tion of this power is still conceivable. It would then, how- 
ever, be called a miracle, for a miracle has reference to a 
fixed order in nature. There is a presumption against the 
most ordinary facts till they are proved. The question, 
then, is concerning the degree of presumption against 
miracles, if it be such as to render them ineredible. What- 
ever the presumption may be, it is entirely removed when 
we take in the consideration of religion, and the necessity 
for greater instruction than mankind could have from the 
religion of nature. 

Objections to the scheme of Christianity are answered 
from analogy. Butler does not wish to be understood as 
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vilifying reason. He rather calls it the faculty by which eee XII. 
we judge all things, even revelation itself. If what is called 
revelation bowie immoralities and contradictions, that 
would be a sufficient reason for rejecting it. Yet, as we are not 
competent judges of the natural government of the world, it 
is highly credible beforehand that revelation will contain 
things of which we are not competent judges. If we are 
convinced that the Scriptures contain a real revelation from | 
God, we need not be disturbed with difficulties which we did 
not expect. Obscurity, inaccuracies of style, various read- 
ings, doubtfulness of authorship of some parts, are no objec- 
tions unless it had been promised that the book containing 
revelation was to be free from these things. The mode in 
which Christianity is given, has some analogy to the mode 
of instruction in nature. There is the same struggle with the 
ambiguities and imperfections of language, the same apparent 
capriciousness and irregularity. If we are to be prejudiced 
against the mode in which we receive instruction, we might 
reject all ordinary education. The hindrance’$ of natural 
and of supernatural knowledge are the same in kind. The 
meaning of the Scriptures must be found out by patient 
study, just as useful remedies are discovered in the world of 
nature. The objection to some precepts in Scripture that 
they require immoral and vicious actions is answered by the 
consideration that the precepts are not contrary to immu- j 
table morality. They are precepts given to particular per- 
sons; detached commands, which have no natural tendency 
to make an immoral habit. 

A general answer to all objections against Christianity is Christianity a 
the same as to objections against the constitution and course es 
of nature. It is a scheme imperfectly comprehended. In hended. 
both schemes means are used to accomplish ends. That in 
the Gospel which men call foolishness may be the wisest 
method of bringing about the end proposed. The Christian 
dispensation may have always been carried on by general 
laws as much unknown to us as m: my laws in the natural 
world. Even that in Christianity w hich is miraculous, m: uy 
have its place in the region of law and order. The micas 
used in the natural world are often tedious. Man ts im- 
patient, but God takes His time. Nature advances by slow 
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Objections to 
revelation 
from want of 
universality 
and deiiciency 
of evidence. 
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steps. It is a continual progression. And here the analogy 
between it and revelation is complete. The chief objection 
to the contents of the Gospel is to the doctrine of mediation. 
But the government of the visible world is carried on by 
mediation. We come into life by the instrumentality of 
others. If in the future world vice is to be punished in the 
way of natural consequence, as it is in this, we may see the 
necessity of mediation, and find analogies for it. There are 
reliefs and remedies in nature, available by the help of other 
men, which may avert the bad consequeuces of our follies. 
This gives ground for the hope of the same thing in the 
geneial government of the universe. It may be that re- 
pentance and reformation are not sufficient. This seems to 
be indicated by the prevalence of propitiatory sacrifices over 
the whole heathen world. There may be general laws which, 
if permitted to operate without interposition on our behalf, 
might have brought irretrievable punishment by natural 
consequence. Christianity tells us that such an interposition 
as nature gave us grounds to expect, has been made. Christ 
interposed to prevent the execution of justice upon sinful 
men. Butler is careful to explain that we do not- know in 
what the efficacy of the atonement consists. We only know 
that it effected something necessary to be done for man’s 
salvation. 

A common objection to revelation is from its want of uni- 
versality, and from a supposed deficiency in the proof of it. 
The answer is that God is not obliged to give His favours 
equally to all men. The evidence is different at different 
times. The Jews who lived in the days of the prophcts 
were more favoured then those who lived after prophecy had 
ceased. The Christians who lived in the age of miracles 
had more evidence of the trath of miracles than we have. 
It is quite the order of God’s providence that men should 
have different dezrees of Heht. There are different orders 
of creatures, and ditierent moral capacities. It is in perfect 
analogy with this that there be different religious adyan- 
tages. ; For anything we know, this may be the consequence 
of a previous cxistenee, bearing the same relation to the 
present as the present does to the future. The deficiency, 
real or supposed, in the evidence of religion, may be a part 
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of some men’s trial. It may leave room for a virtuous exer- CHAP. XIII. 


cise or a vicious neglect of the understanding in examining 
or not examining the evidence. The difficulties in which 
the evidences of religion are involved are no more a just 
ground of complaint than external circumstances of tempta- 
tion. It is also possible that the difficulties may be the fault 
of the men themselves. Perhaps they are more eager to 
find objections than to find evidence. Vice, levity, and pre- 
judice are the principal causes in shutting men’s eyes and 
ears to the cause of truth. 


On the positive evidences of Christianity, Butler has Positive evi- 
dences. 


nothing to offer different from the arguments of other 
apologists. Miracles and fulfilled prophecy are the founda- 
tion. To these are added collateral proofs; the whole pro- 
ducing a conviction compared to ‘effect’ in architecture, or 
other works of art. The miracles and the histories of the 
Bible rest on the same evidence. The miracles are satisfac- 
tory accounts of events of which no other satisfactory account 
can be given. Scripture history may be received as authentic 
till the contrary is proved. The multitudes in the apostolic 
age who embraced Christianity must have been convinced of 
the reality of the miracles. The prophecies may be some- 
times obscure, and may relate tu events beyond the knowledge 
of the prophets who uttered them. But this might be ex- 
pected of prophecies indited by the Spirit of God. 


Butler ends his treatise by considering some objections to Objections to 


his arguments from analogy. To solve difficulties in revela- 
tion by showing that we have the same difficulties in natural 
religion seems but a sorry argument. What is really wanted 
is to clear up the difficulties of both. But to dothis it might 
be necessary tocomprchend the Divine nature, and the whole 
scheme of Providence from everlasting to everlasting. It has 
always been allowed to reason from what is known to what 
is uncertain. In matters of daily life we act upon inferences 
and deductions which have nothing more than probability. 
To the objection that we ought to have more reason tor 
the obligations of religion than we have for worldly 
pursuits, the answer is that religion is a practical thing. 
[é consists in following such a definite course of hfe 
as the Author of Nature hus commanded. Butler says 


analogy. 
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CHAP. XII. that the design of his treatise is not to vindicate the 


His philoso- 
phy. 


character of God, but to show the practical obligations of 
men. It is enough for us that the things objected against 
may, for anything we know, be consistent with justice and 
goodness. The arguments of the ‘Analogy’ may not be 
satisfactory, but they are the same in this respect as the 
arguments for any natural institution in life. The evidence 
on which we continually act is rarely satisfactory. The 
evidence of religion is not what we desire it to be, but we 
crave a degree of satisfaction which is never given us. We 
cannot in reason demand more than that it be sufficient to 
preve and discipline that virtue which it presupposes in man. 
It is further objected that if the evidence of religion is doubt- 
ful, it cannot be expected that men will forego present inte- 
rests and pleasures for the sake of it. Butler answers that 
the object of his treatise is not to inquire what sort of crea- 
tures mankind really are, but what the light and knowledge 
within their reach require them to be. 

George Berkeley, the only other name in the last century 
that deserves to be placed beside that of Joseph Butler, was 
engaged during the same years with the same problems as 
occupied the mind of Butler. The mental character of the 
two men was very different, but they had both a large share 
of the practical spirit of the century to which they belonged, 
They both tried to find a solid ground for religion, to banish 
theories, and to get a firm hold of realities. It may seem a 
paradox to say that Berkeley’s ideal philosophy was an effort 
to grasp what is real, and that its elaboration was intended 
as an answer to Atheism and Deism. But that this was the 
case is simply history. 

Berkeley, as a Dublin student, in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, was probably nurtured in the theological 
metaphysics of Archbishop King, who then presided over 
the See of Dublin, and of Bishop Browne, who was at that 
time Provost ot Trinity. The works of Newton and Locke 
had beeun to be studied in the University, and the pulpits 
of Peel were still ringing with anathemas against the 
awful name of John Toland. Berkeley’s tirst embodiment of 
his philosophy was in the ‘ Essay towards a New Theory of 
Vision,’ published in 1709, and more fully in the following 
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year, in the ‘Principles of Human Knowledge.’ The one CHAP. XHI. 
idea which was really original was the denial of the existence = 
of matter as an abstract unperceived substance. Other ideal 
philosophers had logically annihilated matter; yet with all 
of them it remained more or less an unknown something. 
Even Locke, the great reformer of philosophy, had left a 
place for matter as an abstract substance, of which we could 
know nothing. And this substance, moreover, was the cause 
of our sensations. Berkeley inverted the whole process. He 
denied the existence of all abstractions. Abstract matter, 
abstract space, and abstract time were only creatures of the 
scholastic imagination. The perceived, the concrete, the 
known, is that which exists. Without the mind present to 
perceive, there is nothing to be perceived. The activity of 
mind is the only reality. The universe consists of the ideas 
or phenomena of living persons. The root of every existence 
is not matter, but mind. The whole creation is the pheno- 
mena of the mind of God. i 

The object which Berkeley expressly proposed in his On the causes 
‘Principles of Human Knowledge’ was to inquire into the °°" 
chief causes of error in the sciences, with the grounds of 
Scepticism, Atheism, and Irreligion. He was to satisfy those 
who want a demonstration of the existence and immateriality 
of God, or the natural immortality of the soul. Berkeley 
had-more faith in human reason than either Locke or Butler. 
He believed that real knowledge was within our reach, and 
thut the cause of our missing it was due, not to our faculties, 
but to our misuse of these faculties. The position of inevitable 
ignorance which Bishop Browne had taken up against 
Toland was entirely opposed to the whole of Berkeley’s 
system. We are not doomed to be deceived by phenomena. 
We can really grasp reality. Our thoughts are real substances, 
und our perception of thoughts in the external world is our 
perception of the mind of God. We know God as certainly 
and as immediately as we know the existence of sny mind dis- 
tinct from our own minds. ‘We may even assert,’ Berkeley 
says, ‘that the existence of God is fur more evidently per- 
ceived than the existence of men; because the effects of 
nature are infinitely more numerous and considerable than 
those aseribed to human agents.’ 
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Berkeley visited England in 1713, and was introduced by 
Swift to the Court of Queen Anne, and to the celebrated men 
of that time. Anthony Collins had just published his 
‘Discourse on Free Thinking,’ which had provoked the 
polemical spirit of the whole body of the militant clergy. 
Berkeley, still young, and eager to help in the defence of 
the faith, tried his skill on the famous Deist. In the 
‘Guardian’ of March, 1713, he published ‘Remarks on 
Collins’s Discourse.’ There is nothing in this paper to 
indicate that Berkeley was capable of taking a comprehensive 
or liberal view of the controversy raised by the Deists. 
There is the same prejudice in favour of his order which 
was characteristic of Swift, and the same disposition that was 
manifested by Bentley to ascribe to Collins a malicious 
intention. The spirit of the paper was to show the free- 
thinkers as little mercy as we would show to an assassin or 
a dangerous beast of prey. It is probable that this was only 
a mode of writing, and that the men who adopted it did not 
mean the half of what they said. * 

This paper was the first of a series which Berkeley 
contributed to the ‘Guardian.’ They all relate to the subject 
of free-thinking, and contain some good remarks. But they 
are disfigured by that levity of style and that affected wit 
in which it was then too common to treat religious questions. 
The second essay is on ‘The Natural Grounds to expect a 
Future State.’ The argument is the universal appetite for 
immortality, which we cannot suppose to have been given us 
if it was never to be satisfied. The third essay is on ‘ The 
Pineal Gland ef a Free-Thinker,’ in which Berkeley makes 
some jests over the lituleness of the soul of Anthony Collins. 
The allusiow is to Descartes’ theory of the seat of the soul 
being in the pineal gland. 

‘Aleiphron, or the Minute Philosopher,’ contains 
Berkeley’s systematic defence of Christianity against the 


Deists. It was published in 1752, four vears before Butler’s 
Analogy, just at the very climax of the Deist controversy. 
The ‘Minute Philosopher’ is the free-thinker, who is to 
appear in the various lights of wtheist, hbertine, enthusiast, 
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not to be that freedom from personal references to the Deists, CHAP. XIII. 


and insinuations as to their lives and characters, which gives 
such great dignity to the treatise of Bishop Butler. A free- 
thinker, supposed to be Collins, is said to have found out ‘a 
demonstration against the being of a God.’ The minute 
philosopher himself is made to trace his mental history, 
in which he begins as a Latitudinarian, and ends as an 
Atheist. The Deists are proved to own no providence, no 
spirit, no moral duty. There is indeed an intimation that the 
general character given to the Deists is not applicable to 
every one of them, but the tone of all the remarks is- that 
the whole race of free-thinkers were on the high road to 
Atheism. Many persons of both sexes, who had béen trained 
in the ‘minute philosophy,’ are represented as filling the 
fashionable world with licentiousness, and dying in de- 
bauchery. The only writer who really advocated vice on 
principle was Mandeville, and it is a question if he can be 
called a Deist. Shaftesbury, on the other hand, drew all 
his arguments from the fact of a moral sense in man, and 
that virtue was the welfare of the race. Berkeley refutes 
Shaftesbury by maintaining the insufficiency of a mere sense 
of virtue without the sanction of a future life. Honour 
among unbelievers is compared to honesty among pirates, 
something confined to themselves, but against which every 


one else should be on his guard. 
TR 


The interest of Berkeley’s treatise is the application of The Evi- 


his philosophy to the defence of religion. Alciphron, regarde 


as an Atheist, is presented by another speaker in the dialogue 
with arguments for the being of God. These are that the 
juanifestutions of mind throughout the universe show a living 


azent as clearly as the works of a man show a human raed 
It is the mind of which we are cognizant. Creation cannot 
yarated from mind. It does not exist, but as it is 


t 
L 


connected with mind. Ged b speaks to man by sensible signs 
us plainly as men speak to each other, and the same evidence 
which we have of the existence of other men we have of the 
existence of God. The doctrine of Bishop Browne that we 

nly know Ged by analogy is again refuted. Our knowledge 
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The virtues 
of tar-water. 
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ments for Christianity are its tendency to good, its superiority 
to all other religions, and its natural harmony with all which 
our minds tell us is conducive to the proper well-being of 
man. But the final proof that it has really come from God 
is found in miracles and the fulfilment of prophecies. The 
evidence we have that miracles were really wrought is as 
good as the evidence we have for anything which happened 
such a long time ago. They are recorded by eye-witnesses 
in books declared canonical by a Council which probably had 
reasons for the genuineness of the Gospels unknown to us. 
Some collateral proofs are added, as, for example, the testi- 
monies of profane writers, which show that the world was 
created about the time ascribed to creation in Genesis. It is 
admitted that finally faith rests on probability; and, to 
obviate any objections, it is shown that it is on probability 
that a man commits his health to the care of a physician. 
Berkeley’s ‘Siris, or Philosophical Reflections, and In- 
quiries concerning the Virtues of Tar-water’ contains his 
philosophy in its final development. By the time this trea- 
tise was written he had studied the history of philosophy, 
and was able to trace clearly the form of theology which was 
its lawful result. As nothing but mind existed in the 
universe, and that mind was God, it followed that the 
universe so far as it had reality was God. The relation 
between God and created minds is never explained ; but 
phenomena or matter being no reality, that which gives it 
substance is mind. It seems a burlesque on the whole of 
this philosophy to make it find its consummation in the 
divinity of tar-water. But tar-water, in Berkeley’s judgment, 
was the universal remedy for all the ills to which human 
flesh is heir. -\s everything has in it something divine, 
much more must that ‘acid spirit or vegetable soul,’ which 
is extracted from tar by the help of water. It is charged 
with that invisible firelight, or ether, which is the vital 
spirit of the universe. The mind which governs and actuates 
this mundane system is the proper real Agent or Cause. 
Berkeley found that in this, his philosophy was nearly 
identical with that of many of the ancient philosophers. 
The Pythagoreans, the Platonists, and_ especially the Neo- 
Platonists, may have meant by their soul of the world, or 
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their doctrine of spirit pervading nature, the same thing as CHAP. XHU. 
Berkeley meant by invisible fire, or vitul «ther. This Gua, 
theology may be called Pantheism. It is so in the seise in 
which that word is often used. But it is not so in the sense 
that the phenomenal world is uncaused. Berkeley excludes 
all causation except that which proceeds from mind. The 
Divine Being works immediately. He is present always 
and everywhere executing His own laws. The universe 
is not a clock which is wound up at intervals, or repaired 
when it is disordered by long exercise. It is a phenomenon 
caused by the immediate activity of God. It is the mani- 
festation of His presence not less now than on the first day 
of creation.* 

Andrew Baxter’s ‘Inquiry into the Nature of the Human Andrew 
Soul’ was written in answer to Berkeley. Baxter took in eee 
Hobbes at the same time as representing the other extreme, 
which denies all existence except matter. Berkeley was 
certain of the existence of spirit, but could never reach that 
of matter. Hobbes was certain of the existence of matter, 
but could never reach that of spirit. They both believed 
that one substance only constituted the all of existence. 
Baxter, on the other hand, undertook to demonstrate that 
there were two substances in the universe, one matter and 
one spirit. The first has no active power. The second is 
the power which puts mattcr in motion. Berkeley said, 
that by expelling matter he had expelled with it all the 
absurdities of Atheism. Baxter answered that the Athcists 
were sufficiently refuted when it was shown that matter was 
a substance destitute of motion. He then defends the theory 
which we have already met in Newton, Bentley, and Clarke, 
that God is present as an immaterial Spirit in all nature, 


* Th 1ere ig no necessity for more Newton's doctrine is now abandoned ; 
na notice of Berkeley's ‘Analyst,’ in fact, it was so by himelf in his later 
i to Dr. Halley, an ‘inddel years. Tor the controversy evoked 
maticiin. ) Be rkeley was to by the‘ Anulyst,’ and the whole his- 


muather 
prove that mathematicians who reject- tory and connectt m of the diferent 
ed mysteries in relivion, yet reevived parts of Berkeley ‘3 dois ilose ophy, the 
corresponding mysteries in mathe- rei ader must consult Professor Fra- 
matics The ar gune nt was derived  ser’s charming biog ae of berkeley 


from Newton’s doctrine of fluxions, in the edition of lis works recently 
which, when resolved into their first printed ut the Clarendon Press in 
principles, involve conceptions that Oxford. 

surpass the human uniders‘anding. 
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CHAP. XIII. not merely superintending, but working actively and 
—— . immediately. Matter can do nothing. It has no faculties, 
either inherent or acquired. If, as Locke supposed, it were 
endowed by God with the power of thinking, it would cease 
to be matter. The soul is a simple immaterial substance, 
and in its nature immortal. It is admitted that the argu- 
ment is equally yalid as to the souls of brutes. 
The existence Baxter derived his arguments for the Being of God from 
of mate ve the existence of matter. Of this existence, he says, 
the idea. Berkeley denied the possibility. But as we have the idea 
of matter, its existence cannot be impossible. God does 
not give us ideas of things that cannot possibly exist. It is 
difficult to demonstrate absolutely the existence of anything 
that is not in itself a necessary being. . But this is no reason 
for denying that it exists. The existence of soul or mind 
might be denied for the same reason as the existence of 
matter. We are percipient of nothing but our own percep- 
tions and ideas with respect to the soul of another man, any 
more than with respect to the body of another man. If we 
believe that souls exist because God excites in us the idea of 
them, we use the same argument which Samuel Clarke used 
for the existence of matter. But if we conclude that our 
perceptions perceive nothing but themselves, we cannot j 
know that there is a God, for He is either not perceived, or 
He is but a perception in the mind of man. 


ho: ae In 1738, two years after the appearance of Batler’s = 
urton’s * Di- penne > . i 
ine, Pees ‘Analogy,’ William Warburton published the first volume } 
of Moses.’ = of The Divine Legation of Moses.’ This work was also | 
due to the Deist controversy. It proposed to deal directly 

i 


with but one subject, yet the author found opportunities not 
only to refute the Deists, but to discourse of everything and 
everybody.. The Deists are reported to have said that the 
omission of any mention of a future life in the books of 
Moses is an argument that Moses was not sent by God. a 
Warburton, on the other hand, raised an argument for the 
divine mission of Moses from the very fact that the Mosaic 
institution had no reference to a future life. For the de- 
monstration of this thesis he wrote elaborate dissertations, 
which, with considerable ingenuity, he tacked on to the 
machinery of his argument. Sykes quotes the words of one 
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of his friends, who described ‘The Divine Legation’ as a CHAP. XIII. 
learned romance, the digressions of which, out the mys- arr 
teries, the hieroglyphies, and the book of Job, were ‘so 

many ingenious novels, which serve to relieve or divert the 

reader.’ Warburton, however, was evidently serious in his 
argument. He really supposed that he was settling for ever 

the question of revelation. His contemporaries were all 

reviewed, and the great divines of that age were proved to 

have contributed to further the progress of Deism. 

The argument from the omission of a future state in the On internal 

economy of Moses, Warburton classes under the head of °*i4ene* 
internal evidence. It is an argument drawn, not from the 
history, but from the contents of revelation. Internal evidence 
in any higher sense he scarcely seems able to understand. 
But so far as this went, he differed from most of the evidence 
writers by making the internal evidence of more importance 
than the external. By its very nature it is perpetual, and 
fitted for all ages and occasions. But external evidence, by 
length of time, was subject to weakness and decay. Hitherto 
the internal had been used only as introductory to the 
external. By the one they showed that Christianity was 
worthy of being reckoned divine. By the other they proved- 
that it really was divine. Warburton’s argument was to 
carry the internal to the height of which it is capable, even 
‘moral demonstration.’ 

Two errors are met by the way: one is a common notion Relation of 
that the truth of Christianity is independent of the Jewish ey 
dispensation ; the other, that the Jewish religion cannot be 
proved but on the truth of the Christian. The first error is 
the ‘Socinian notion’ that Christianity is only the republica- 
tion of the religion of nature. This error was due to 
difficulties, now to be removed, connected with the Jewish 
dispensation. Warburton keeps in view three classes of 
persons :—The first is the Deists, to whom the special 
argument is addressed from the omission of a future state in 
the Mosaic economy ; the second is the Jews, whom the 
omission of this doctrine obliges to look for a more perfect 
revelation ; the third is the Nocinians, to w hom it is to be 
shown that if Christianity be only a republic: ition of the reli- 


eion of nature, it neither agrees with itse Jf nor with Judaism. 
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The main argument rests on these three propositions : 
First, That the doctrine of future rewards and punishments 
is necessary for the well-being of society ; sccond, that all 
mankind have thought so; and, third, that the Mosaic dis- 
pensation is without this doctrine. The inference from these 
three propositions is that the law of Moses must be divine. 
A religion and civil commonwealth not supported by. the 
doctrine of a future life, must depend on an extraordinary 
Providence. Moses would not have omitted the doctrine of 
future rewards and punishments if he had not believed that 
the nation was under the immediate government of God. 
In all Utopian states, from the Republic of Plato to that of 
the Lilliputians, rewards and punishments are the hinges of 
governments. But in actual governments there is no possi- 
bility of executing these sanctions. The state can only touch 
public transgressions. Private injuries escape its cognizance. 
To restrain the natural violence of men, there must be belief 
ina future state, and an Omniscient Judge who will reward 
or punish all men according to their actual merits or de- 
merits. 

The acknowledgment of this fact is found in the old argu- 
ment against religion, that it was invented for a political 
purpose. There were, however, unbelievers who denied the 
civil utility of religion. Bayle thought that society was 
possible on principles of Atheism. Warburton refutes Bayle ; 
and at the same time Cudworth, Clarke, Shaftesbury, and all 
who supposed morality was of perpetual obligation, inde- 
pendently of the Divine will. He does not deny the existence 
of a moral sense, but he denies its sufficiency for obligation 
without a Divine command. It is not man’s nature to iellow 
virtue without reference to self-interest. The well-being of 
socicty can only be secured by a religion which proposes 
rewards for obedicnee to morality founded on will. 

The second proposition, that all men have believed that 
future rewards and punishments are necessury to the well- 
being of socicty, is proved by many arguments, and supported 
by long digressions and learned dissertations. The ancient 
laweivers never emitted religion when they imposed laws. 
It was so universally associated with govcrnment in old 
times that Plutarch supposes religion had its origin from 
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the founders of states. Every commonwealth, with the CHAP. XIII. 


exception of that of the Jews, was founded on the belief of 
future rewards and punishments. Cicero and Seneca argued 
for the immortality of the soul from the consent of all nations 
and peoples. The first deities among the Pagans were 
departed kings and lawgivers. The first nation whoSe civil 
government was perfect was the Egyptians; and of them 
Herodotus says that ‘they were the first who built altars, 
and erected statues and temples to the gods.’ All ancient 
legislators pretended to be sent from God; and all Pagan 
religions regarded chiefly the interests of society. The object 
of the institution of the ancient mysteries was to confirm this 
belief in a future state. The testimonies of many of the 
philosophers are quoted in evidence that society cannot exist 
without the doctrine of future rewards and punishments. 
The lawgivers themselves may not have believed the 
doctrine, but they believed it necessary for the welfare of 
the state. Even Shaftesbury acknowledges that ‘among the 
vulgar a devil or a hell may prevail where a jail and gallows 
are thought insufficient.’ 

The third proposition, that the doctrine of a future life 
is no part of the Mosaic dispensation, is the subject of the 
later books of ‘The Divine Legation.’ Before coming to 
the direct proof of this proposition, Warburton, in a disserta- 
tion on the antiquity of Egypt, explains the relation between 
the polity of the Egyptians and that of the Jews. The 
similarity had been used as an argument against the Divine 
mission obtilosca.. «The argument had been answered by a 
denial of the premises, when in reality the only thing to be 
denied: was the conclusion. ‘Spencer, however, wiser than 
the rest of our divines, found the reasons of the Jewish 
ceremonial in the rites and superstitions et the Egyptians. 
The laws of Moses, according to Warburton, were instituted 
in compliance with the prejudices of the people, and, in some 
cases, to wean them from Egyptian superstition. These 
sireumstances are really a confirmation of the Divine mission 
of Moses. 

The Jewish commonwealth was the union of two societies, 
one civil und one religious. Of this commonwealth, 
was the Ruler. The object of the Jewish economy was the 
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preservation of the doctrine of the Divine unity in the midst 
of idoiatry and Polytheism. The constitution in Church 
and State was settled by God Himself. Whether under 
kings or judges, Judaism was still a theocracy. This kind of 
government was necessary for the object. It is only a 
theocracy that can justly enforce penal laws in matters of 
opinion. <A theocracy means an extraordinary Providence, 
extending not merely to the whole state, but also to indi- 
viduals. In the Mosaic economy rewards and punishments 
were the immediate consequences of evil actions. The sanc- 
tions of religion were not future. They were temporal, not 
eternal. The Jews were to have, as the rewards of obedience, 
peace, prosperity, and length of days. At the dedication of 
the Temple, Solomon prayed only for temporal blessings. 
In Isaiah, the consequences of well-doing are fruitful fields. 
In Jeremiah, the results of evil-doing are the destruction of 
the vines and the fig-trees. The prophets are not only 
silent concerning a future life, but they positively declare 
that the Jews expected no such thing. The woman of 
Tekoa said to David, ‘ We must needs die, and are as water 
spilt on the dry ground, which cannot be gathered up again.’ 
Job says, ‘ As the cloud is consumed and vanisheth away, so 
he that goeth down to the grave shall come up no more.’ 
And again, ‘There is hope of a tree if it be cut down that 
it will sprout again ; but man dieth and wasteth away. Yea, 
man giveth up the ghost, and where is he?’ Christianity has 
no temporal rewards. These were confined to Judaism. The 
passage in Job about the Redeemer is interpreted of a 
temporal deliverer. The book of Job is a drama probably 
written by Ezra, and so a fair reflection of the spirit of the 
Mosaic institution. The leaders and patriarchs of the Jews 
may have looked for a heavenly city, but the people had 
only temporal promises. The prophets had no commission 
to teach them anything coucerning a future state. This was 
reserved for the nunistry of Jesus. 

The main argument of ‘The Divine Legation’ was assailed 
by many writers. It was universally denied that the Jews 
were ignorant of a future life. Dr. Stebbing, in an exami- 
nation of Warburton’s second propesition, reasoned that, 
even granting a future life were no part of the Mosaic 
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institution, it was yet known to the Jews through the 
Patriarchs. Moses described Jacob’s life as a pilgrimage. 
Enoch was translated to his reward. The covenant with 
Abraham implied a life after the present life. . That the old 
fathers did not look for transitory promises was shown from 
many evident intimations in the Old Testament, and from 
express declarations in the New. Dr. Lowth and Dr. 
Zachary Grey disputed Warburton’s opinion of the character 
and age of the book of Job. Dr. Pococke, the traveller, 
dissented from the interpretation of the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. Warburton said that they stood for things, not 
for words. Pococke said that they did not stand for things, 
but for sounds. John Tillard proved that the ancient 
philosophers were believers in a future life. Dr. Sykes 
disputed Warburton’s account of the theocracy of the Jews, 
of the double doctrine ascribed to the old philosophers, and 
some other points of smaller importance. Warburton’s 
view of the ancient mysteries was ridiculed by Gibbon, and 
a literary clergyman of the name of William Webster refuted 
the whole of ‘The Divine Legation.’ All these refuted 
Warburton; and Warburton, in return, proved them all to 
be ‘rascals’ and ‘ vagabonds.’ 


(OjsAuey NOONE 


In the works of De Sykes we have a view of the evidences Dr. Sykes on 


of Christianity from a stand-point different from that of any 


the Evidences 
of Chris- 


of the other opponents of the Deists. Besides his reply to tianity. 


Collins, Sykes wrote two eluborate works expressly on the 
evidences. The first was published in 17-40, and was called 
‘The Principles and Connection of Sle and Revealed 


a oie 3 ean a fees x 
Religion distinctly oe > The complaint, Sykes says, 
is very common that all rel sion grows daily into disrepute. 
The cause is that natural r licion Is not anders vod, and that 


the religion of Christ is not set forth in the light in which 
it oucht to be. Te is to show that both § are stricily rational 
oO 


and deserving the attention of every sericusman. Christianity 
is built on the foundation of natural rehyion. both ee the 
same end; but Christianity ollers more motives and more 
reasons than natural religion to obtain that end. The 
arguments for natural religion are in substance the same as 
those of Clarke ie Wollaston. Nature preseribes a rule of 


action to all rational creatures. They desire to be happy, and 
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CHAP. NIII. 


Revelation a 
light in addi- 
tion to that 
of nature. 


ISP RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


n 


happiness is connected with moral virtue. So far, we have 
morality, and an obligation to follow it. But we know by 
reason that there is a God; and this knowledge introduces us 
to other relations and other duties, or, at least, to other motives 
for the same duties. Hence, we have religion, or the perform- 
ance of the duties of our station, from the fact of believing 
that there is a God. Religion thus comprehends all morality, 
and is a great motive to lead men to practise it. It is not, 
however, limited to morality. It may embrace such duties as 
prayer, praise, and thanksgiving, which are not mere cere- 
monies, but real duties arising from our relation to God. 
Revealed religion makes known more of these relations, 
and, as it were, adds a new light to the ght of nature. The 
most common objection to the Christian revelation is its 
want of universality. But this holds good also against 
natural religion. The whole natural world is not alike fertile. 
Every land does not flow with milk and honey. All men 
have not equal health or equal length of days. There are 
some nations in barbarous ignorance who have not even an 
idea of God. But supposing that we could not account for 
this want of universality in revelation, we ought still to 
weigh the actual evidence. If this is strong and clear, 
revelation cannot be given up merely because it is not uni- 
versal. But there are no principles of morality, or natural 
religion, which may not be known by natural reason without 
revelation. If men, therefore, do not know them, it is their 
own fault. Those who have not revelation, have no right to 
complain. God has done His part. He is not obliged to be 
equal with His favours any more than to muke all lands 
equally fertile. It is not impossible that in the life to come 
there may be diilerent states and degrees of happiness 


1 


corresponding to the use which men have made of their 


advantages in this life. ‘Those who have no light, or those 
who through a taulty education; through strong and carnest 
prejudices which they could never overcome, fall into great 
mistakes and errors—those, I say, need not be miserable, 
nor yet be placed in that station where the most wise and 
virtuous shall be placed. As they live for ages, they may 
go on from glory to glory, till at length they reach the 
highest state of blessedness,’ If this supposition is possible, 
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the necessity that all should have the same privileges in this CHAP. XIII. 
life no longer exists. : ou 
Revelation rests on authority. What it reveals is not to Rests on 

be judged by reason; but there must be no contradiction 2%*2°rty- 
between the revelation and what reason already knows to be 

true. That God, for instance, will judge the world by Jesus 

Christ can only be known by revelation; but there is nothing 

in this inconsistent with reason. Everything revealed must 

be rational, otherwise it would be incredible. That of which 

we have no idea is nothing to us. For matters of history 

and moral truth the writers of the Scriptures were left to 

their natural knowledge. Their inspiration only extended 

to things extraordinary. Sykes was perhaps the first English 

writer on evidences who saw that supernatural facts could not 

rest on ordinary evidence. The common argument was that 

the facts of Christianity are as well attested as other facts 

in history, and this was supposed to be sufficient. But where 

the matter is miraculous, the credibility is less, and therefore 

there is need of greater evidence. This Sykes found in 
prophecy. Miracles might have been wrought in past times, 

but they were evidence only to those who saw them. We 

have only testimony that they were miracles. But when 

we find that the persons who are said to have wrought these 
miracles made predictions of things to come, and that these 
predictions haye been since fultilled, we may also believe 

that they wrought miracles. In common history, the evidence 

of facts becomes less the greater the distance from the time 

when they happened. But in a series of prophecies the 
evidence constantly increases as the predictions are fulfilled. 

This kind of evidence we have in the Scriptures. Isaiah 
prophesied of Ephraim, tat within three-score and five 

years it should not be a people. This was fulfilled thirteen 

years after, when Samaria was taken by Shalmenezer. Some 

of the people were then left in the land, but their entire 
extirpation was in the time of Esarhaddon, exactly three-score 

and five vears aiter the prophecy. We have similar predic- 

tions in the prophets concerning Babylon, Tyre, and Egypt, 

all of which have been fultlled. Daniel forctold the rise of 

the Papacy out of the ten kingdoms into which the Roman 
empire was to be divided. These kingdoms were represented 
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CHAP. 3 XII. by ten horns, three of which were to be plucked up by a 


Prophecy the 
main argu- 
ment. 


Revelation 
not unneces- 
sary because 
of the suf- 
ficiency of 
reason, 


little horn. This little horn is the Papacy, and the three 
kingdoms over which the Pope gained dominion were the 
exarchate of Ravenna, the kingdom of the Lombards, and the 
state of Rome. In the New Testament we have the predic- 
tions of the destruction of Jerusalem and the dispersion of 
the Jews until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled. To 
this day the Jews remain a distinct people, though scattered 
in all lands. It was also foretold that Christians should fall 
into idolatry, worshipping demons; that there should bea 
great Apostasy; and the description of this Apostasy 
corresponds to what the Church of Rome has become. Were 
the evidence of miracles to decrease, yet the evidence from 
prophecy would continually increase, ‘because we have a 
series of prophecies that extend to the end of the world.’ 

In resting the main link of the evidence of Christianity 
on prophecy, Sykes was obliged to maintain that the prophets 
did not speak obscurely or ambiguously, and that the fulfil- 
ment of these prophecies was not figurative, but literal. 
Prophecy is given that, when the event comes, men may 
infer a certainty concerning God’s intention. Ifa prediction 
were to relate to many events, no one could say when it was 
accomplished. The many meanings which some people find 
in Scripture have no more foundation than the double senses 
which some critics discover in Homer and Virgil. To those 
who say that the writers o f the New Testament find double 
senses in the Old, Sykes answers that they only made cita- 
tions. Where there was any similitude of circumstances they 
introduced the citations, with the words, ‘that it might be 
fulfilled.’ 

Though revelation is something in addition to the religion 
of nature, it doves not follow that the exaltation of the suffi- 
ciency of reason as a rule of hte implies that revelation was to 
be sct aside as unnecessary. Those who deny the suthiciency 
of reason should mention some point of morality or duty 
which is not written in micn’s hearts, or not discoverable by 
reason. It is not cnough to name a particular mistake of 
Cicero, or any ancient mo} dist, or to declaim upon the weak- 
ness of reason from the ignorance of savages. It is alsoa 
useless distinction which seme make that reason is ‘remotely,’ 
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but not ‘proximately,’ sufficient. Arguments of this kind CHAP. XIII. 
against the sufficiency of reason, hold equally against the ~_ 
sufficiency of revelation. Amidst all the uses or benefits of 
revelation, ‘if we look into the Christian world we shall 

find idolatry and superstition in all its forms httle inferior 

to what it was in the heathen world; vices and immoralities 

are shamelessly practised in Rome Christian, as in Rome 
heathen.’* Revelation gives no rule of morality, prescribes 

no duty towards God which is unknown to natural reason. 

Its province is to enforce by new motives the duties already 

known. It reveals facts concerning the kingdom of Christ 


_ and an invisible world; axd from this additional knowledge 


presents fresh reasons for virtue and religion. Revelation is 
doubtless a great privilege, but it is not absolutely necessary 
to the future happiness of mankind ;7 and, therefore, it is 
not necessary that it be universal. Men shall be judged 
according to the measure of light which has been given 
them. 

After showing the importance of natural religion, and Objections of 
putting revelation in what he regarded as its true light, pein oy 
Sykes answered some of the popular objections of the Deists. 

One was that Christians are divided concerning every 
precept or institution of Christianity. It was argued that 
if revelation had been given, there would have been no 
dispute concerning its meaning. The answer is, that the 
really important doctrines of Christianity, those which con- 
cern actual life, are not subjects of debate among Christians. 
The things disputed are speculative doctrines, which are not 
expressly revealed. The objection is equally valid against 


natural religion. Every principle of morality has been 
debated in the sch sols. But we do not, therefore, infer that 
the re is no such thine as truth. Tindal had urged against 


the Seriptures that they sanction cruelty and immorality. 
Ifis arruments were from the sucrifice of Jephtha’s daughter 
and the extirpation of the Cunaanites. Sykes denies that 
Jephtha ’s duughter was sacrificed. In fulfilment of her 
futher’s vow she Was given to the service of the priests. 
The command to extirpate the C: inaanites was limited to the 
destruction of the polity of the seven nations. 
* P. 242. Ps 208. 
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CHAP. XIM. In 1742, Sykes published ‘A Brief Discourse concerning 

On the Cre- the Credibility of Miracles and Revelation.’ He acknowledged 

eid of Mi- that some of the writings of the Deists showed great ability, 
and required to be carefully answered. This treatise was 
intended as a supplement to the other, and Sykes did not 
wish to assume the attitude of finding fault with the defences 
of other Christian writers ; but he thought that he had found 
a more satisfactory method of answering the Deists. He 
was to vindicate the Christian religion in a ‘consistent, 
rational manner,’ and show that there was nothing in it 
absurd or incredible. 

Only two reli- There are only two religions that profess to be founded on 

oo. tae miracles—Christianity and Judaism. It is true that many 

on miracles. of the religions of antiquity professed to be revelations from 
Heaven; but none of them eyer pretended to be established 
by miracles. The word miracle is often used in an improper 
sense. A wonder, an omen, a dream, a prodigy, any unusual 
event is called a miracle. In the same way we speak of the 
wonders of creation, and call it a miracle that the planets 
move in circles and do not fly off at tangents. It is common 
also to describe anomalies or irregularities as miracles. But 
a miracle proper is a designed effect, sensible, unusual in 
itself, beyond the art or power of man to do.* It may be 
the work of any being superior to man. Into the definition 
of miracle, Sykes expressly refuses to put ‘above, or beside, 
or contrary to the order of nature.’ A miracle in itself may 
be agreeable to the course of nature, though not the course 
of nature known to us. -\ man cannot fly through the 
air or walk upon the water, but an angel, for instance, 
might help him to do cither without violating any law of 
nature. 

The doctrine The doctrine established by a miracle must be consistent 


established by With ooodness, mercy. truth, and all the other attributes of 
miracles must S 4 


be worthy of God. These ure tests Lay Which a man may judge whether 
God. or not the doctrine is trom Ged, and s0 the miracle to be 
believed. There is a genvral prejudice against receiving a 
miracle; because the more unusual anything is, the more 
improbable it is. The ytneral principle is granted to be 


right, yet there may be evidence stronger than the improba- 
a aS 
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bility. The persons who, in Scripture, are said to have C 
wrought miracles had also the spirit of prophecy. They 
foretold events, the truth of which is a confirmation of their 
miracles. Prophecy is a standing perpetual miracle, wrought 
before men’s eyes. The miracles of the Jansenists, at the 
tomb of the Abbé Paris, differ in many things from the 
miracles of the Gospel. But supposing that the former wero 
real miracles, it is not even alleged that they were wrought 
to confirm any doctrine. They might be equally miracles 
with those in the Gospels, yet they prove nothing. But in 
Christianity the miracles are connected with a doctrine, 
which is useful and agreeable to reason. 

The second part of David Hartley’s ‘Observations on 
Man’ may also be classed among books on the evidences 
The first part treats of the senses and the intellect. The 
second starts with an admission of the difficulties both in 
natural and reyealed religion, expressing a hope that they 
may be lessened by a consideration of our frame and consti- 
tution. Something must have existed from eternity, for we 
cannot conceive of a time when there was nothing. An 
infinite succession of finite dependent beings is impossible, 
and therefore we conclude that there must be an infinite 
and independent Being. This Being must have infinite 
power and knowledge, for these are necessary to the very con- 
ception of His existence. We have many evidences of this 
in creation, but the most satisfactory is the impossibility of 
conceiving the universe to be finite. Our minds declare it 
infinite, and an infinite universe can only be the effect of 
a cause infinite in Pere and knowledge. The existence of 
evil may seem in the way of our baliovins in God’s infinite 
benevolence. Dut as Hei is infinite in power and knowledge, 
He must be infinitely benevolent or infinitely malevolent. 
The pe eon vance of happiness over misory for bids the latter 
supposition, and every argument which excludes infinite 
etree proves the intinite benevolence of God. Many 
things convinee us that the present constitution of the werld 
is on the whole the best. The tendency of benevolence is to 
augment itself without lmits, but that of malevolence 
ultimately to destroy itself. Several other propositions 
tollow, supported by much the same arguments us in Samuel 
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Clarke’s Lectures. It is admitted that man is free 
practically, but it is proved that in a philosophical sense he 
is a necessary agent. 

The truth of the Christian religion is established by 
proving the genuineness of the books of the Old and New 
Testament, their authenticity and Divine authority. If the 
books are genuine, their authenticity follows almost of 
necessity. It is very rare to meet with genuine historical 
writings in which the facts are not true. In this case the 
writers were contemporary with the events recorded ; these 
were of great importance, and the moral character of the 
writers gives us the best assurance that they wrote what 
they believed to be correct. If the genuineness of the books 
be a sufficient evidence for the common facts, the miraculous 
must also be allowed, because of their close connection with 
the others. The Divine authority of the books is also 
deduced from their genuineness. The book of Daniel, for 
instance, if genuine, must be of Divine authority, because it 
contains unquestionable evidence of the Divine foreknow- 
ledge. The same is true of other books which contain 
prophecies. The truth of the principal facts will also 
establish the Divine authority of the books, such as the 
miracles and prophecies of Christ and His apostles. Many 
arguments are brought forward for the genuineness of the 
Scriptures, the sum of which is that the evidence is as good 
as for the genuincness of books in general. 

After treating of the evidences of Natural and Revealed 
religion, Hartley adds a chapter on ‘The Rule of Life.’ 
This is found in the practice of mankind, but more correctly 
in the common opinions of mankind. It is universally 
agreed that virtue is happiness in the present life, and that 
it has the best prospect 
tageous to society and in harmony with man’s nature. 


p 
tor the life to come. It is advan- 


Many duties of relicion and morahty derived from man’s 
constitution are contirmed by Scripture. It is shown to be 
probable from reason that the whole human race will be 
ultimately restored to complete happiness. The infinite 
goodness of God is a pledge of this, and it is confirmed by 
the fact that all sutteriny is a means to final good. In the 
conclusion, Tartley notices some of the things which at that 
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time threatened ruin and destruction to Christendom. One CHAP. XIII. 
of these was ‘the growth of atheism and infidelity,’ and = —— 
another, ‘the worldly-mindedness of the clergy, and their 

gross neglect in the discharge of their proper functions.’ 

Even the women had ceased to believe Christianity, and the 

prospect for the next generation was dark indeed. 

Deism had made its great triumph in the publication of The triumph 
Tindal’s ‘ Christianity as old as Creation.’ The distinction “ Pes™- 
which Lord Herbert had made between moral truth and 
traditional or revealed religion had been received in different 
degrees by nearly all men on both sides. Revelation, so far 
as it was not identical with natural religion, rested on 
another basis, and, according as men estimated this basis, 
they were classed as Deists or Christians. Many subordi- 
nate questions came up for discussion in the course of con- 
troversy, but all were related to the original question con- 
cerning the comparative certainty of moral truth, and the 
system of dogmatic theology, supposed to be drawn from the 
Scriptures. Deists and Christians were not always sepa- 
rated from each other by a very distinct line. There were 
Deists whose Deism embraced Christianity, and there were 
Christians whose Christianity impinged on Deism. 

After Tindal, there were two writers of some celebrity, Thomas Mor- 
_ who belonged to the class which we shall call Christian °°" 
Deists. These were, Thomas Morgan and Thomas Chubb. 

The first was a Dissenting minister, and is said to have con- 
nected himself with different sects, but none of them could 
tolerate his views of Christianity. He wrote a book called 
‘The Moral Philosopher,’ which was followed by the usual 
number of replies and defences. It was in the form of a 
dialogue between Philalethes, a ‘Christian Deist,’ and Theo- 
phanes, a ‘Christian. Jew.’ The speakers are both profess- 
edly Christians, but the one is a liberal Christian and the 
other is orthodox. The ‘Christian Deist’ is the chicf 
speaker, and expresses the views of the author. The ‘ Moral 
Philosopher’ is not one of the ablest of the Deistical works, 
but it has the advantage of coming after the great contro- 
versy had been nearly exhausted. In the preface, Morgan 
thanks those who defended Christianity against the Deists 
for their resting religion ‘upon moral truth, reason, and 
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CHAP. XIII. the fitness of things.’ On this foundation alone it is secure 
~ and defensible. But the defenders of Christianity who have 
done this have not given satisfaction to orthodox Christians. 
The real conflict is, therefore, within the very fold of Chris- 
tianity itself. Morgan gives an account of a society which 
had long met to discuss these questions. The members had 
come to the’conclusion that moral truth cannot be altered 
by any law whatever, that it is the only criterion of any 
doctrine as coming from God, that the ‘gifts’ of the apos- 
tolic age were not annexed to moral character, and that 
infallibility belongs only to God. They did not deny that 
doctrines or precepts might come by inspiration or by 
authentic testimony of those who were immediately in- 
spired; but revealed religion must always be the same as 
natural, and the reasonableness and fitness of the doctrines 

must ever be the test of their coming from God. 
On Revelation The two speakers begin by trying to affiy definite mean- 
pet sores ings to such words as Deism, Christianity, Revelation, and 
Inspiration. Theophanes admits that revealed religion 
must not be opposed to the religion of nature. Chris- 
tianity he calls revealed religion, as distinguished from 
natural; or the revealed truths and doctrines of revelation as 
contained in the books of the Old and New Testament. 
Philalethes says that he would be satisfied with this defini- 
tion if the doctrines and truths supposed to be revealed in 
the Scriptures were sufficiently clear and intelligible to men 
of honesty and integrity with ordinary capacity and atten- 
tion. But this is so tar from being the ease, that Jews 
would never admit the sense which Christians have always 
put upon the writings of Moses and the Prophets. More- 
over, Christians themsclyes have never been able to agree 
about the sense of their revelation. They are divided as to 
the most important doctrines. The most learned and im- 
partial inquirers, after all their researches, have been unable 
to agree about such doctrines as the Trinity, the pre- 
existence of Christ, His incarnation, Ifis miraculous con- 
ception, and lis death, as a sacrifice of propitiation or 
atonement for sin. ‘The question then returns, What is that 
revealed religion which is distinguished from natural re- 
ligion ?—what are its fundamental doctrines ?—and what is 
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the definite sense of the Scriptures concerning these doc- CHAP. XIII. 
trines? I? mistakes are so easily made concerning the doc- a 
trines of revelation, it cannot surely be that any of them are 
fundamental or necessary. Theophanes thinks that the 
obligation is ended if every one would earnestly study the 
Scriptures, and believe such doctrines as, after honest 
inquiry, he found to be there. But Philalethes answers 

that it is strange God should reveal a religion which is 

to be understood in as many different senses as there are 
different capacities or ways of thinking among men. That 

would be to make a vast number of religions. This word 
religion, he adds, is abused by being applied to such abstract, 
intricate, and merely speculative points, which men may 

either believe or not believe. 

The first question earnestly discussed concerns the Levi- On the Levi- 
tical law. Philalethes says that he has St. Paul on his side #44” 
when he maintains that it was not originally of Divine insti- 
tution. The apostle calls it carnal, the law of ordinances,. 
beggarly elements, and the rudiments of this world. It was 
a yoke of bondage which neither the Jews of Paul’s time 
nor their fathers were able to bear. Such a law could not 
surely be a Divine revelation. St. Paul does not condemn 
merely the Jewish abuses of the law, but expressly the law 
itself. He preached a new doctrine contrary to that of 
Moses and the prophets. Moses gave to the people the 
ceremonial as well as the moral law, for a perpetual standing 
ordinance, an everlasting constitution and covenant between 
God and them throughout all the generations. St. Paul, on 
the other hand, says that the law was temporary. Moses, 
in positive and express terms, established propitiations and 
atonements for sin by the blood of beasts. When the priest 
sprinkled the sacrificial blood, the atonement was made, and 
the offence forziven. But St. Paul declares that it was im- 

P sible for awe blood of bulls or goats to take away sin. 
Christ and His apostles gave Moses and the prophets a 
firurative or allegorical sense. This was in accordance with 
a custom that had arisen among the Jews in the time of 
Ezra, and was now everywhere received. Christ and His 
apostles, especially St. Paul, reasoned with the Jews upon 
their own principles. St. Paul showed great prudence and 
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CHAP. XIII. 


On Inspira- 
tion. 


policy, but he was very decided against the law of Moses, 
and became the leader of the liberal or free-thinking party in 
the early Church. He defended reason against authority 
and superstition. Peter took the side of the Judaizing 
Christians, but. Paul contended for freedom and deliverance 
from the tyranny of the old law. 

The sharp opposition which Philalethes makes between 
the two parties in the Apostolic Church evokes from Theo- 
phanes the remark that, in this case, it was impossible they 
could have been all inspired, and under the infallible direc- 
tion of the Holy Ghost. Philalethes’ answer is that there 
was no such pretence in early times. The apostles never 
supposed themselves infallible. This was the wild claim of 
the Church of Rome in after ages. In the apostolic times 
Christians were at liberty to exercise the common principles 
of reason and human prudence. The extraordinary gitts of 
the apostles did not make them infallible, and the power of 
working miracles had no connection with the truth of their 
doctrines. 

But, even supposing they had been infallibly inspired, 
that which was revealed to them could not have been 
certified to us, except so far as it was capable of proof by its 
own nature. The communication of anything beyond what 
we know by reason and conscience coming to us at second 
hand is not revelation but tradition. As the apostles 
neither were nor professed to be infallible, nothing which 
they taught of a positive or ritual character could have the 
same obligation as moral truth. At the most it is only pro- 
bable that it was received from God. Traditional religion, 
depending on history and human authority, has always been 
different in different ages and countries. Eyen in the same 
age, and country, and church, men could never agree 
about it. If, then, this be religion, no two thinking men 
in the world are of the sume religion. VPhilslethes adds, 
‘I take Christianity to be that most complete and pertect 
scheme of moral truth and righteousness, which was first 
preached to the world by Christ and Ils apostles, and 


from them conyeyed down to us under its own evidence of 


immutable rectitude, wisdom, and reason. This defini- 
tion, as I imagine, takes in all that is essential to Chris- 
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tianity, or that can be received or allowed as a constituent CILAP. XIII. 


part of it.’* 

Philalethes ascribes the origin of positive and ritual re- 
ligion entirely to the clergy. They have even perverted 
the sacraments to serve their own interests. Baptism was a 
rite which Jesus found already in the Jewish Church. He 
appropriated it as the initiatory rite of the new covenant, 
but he never limited its administration to be by the clergy 
only. Among the Jews, the priests had nothing to do with 
the corresponding rite of circumcision. As Christ made no 
new regulations concerning baptism, we ought to understand 
it according to the practice and custom of the Jews. The 
other sacrament followed another custom among the Jews. 
After supper they broke bread, and each one present had a 
cup of wine. Jesus and His disciples were together at the 
Passover Supper, after which He followed the usage of 
breaking a biscuit, and distributing wine to those present. 
He asked His disciples henceforth to do this as they were to 
do all other things in His name. It was to bea remini- 
scence of His death as a martyr, in confirmation of what He 
taught and of His love to men. Jesus did not administer 
the Last Supper as a priest, or bishop, or clergyman, but as 
the Master of the family. The usage became general in the 
Christian Church. When it got into the hands of the 
clergy, they first made a ‘mystery’ of it, and then a ‘con- 
tradiction.’ By a misinterpretation of a passage in John’s 
Gospel they thought the two sacraments necessary to salva- 
tion. On this ground they began to baptize little children, 
and to give them the Eucharist. When the children were 
weak, or could not swallow the bread, it was thrust down 
their throats, that, as one of the Councils expressed it, they 
might not perish for want of the grace of God. It was 
thought better to choke the innocents than to suffer their 
souls to be lost. 

The great stumbling-block to Philalethes is the atone- 
ment. The Jewish religion said that without shedding of 
blood there is no remission. Christianity, especially as re- 
presented by St. Paul, adopted apparently the same muxim. 
But Philalethes contends that this was merely St. Paul's 


* Moral Philosopher,’ p. 97, Ed. 1737. 
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method of bringing the Jews out of their gross ideas. They 
had such an opinion of propitiatory sacrifices and atone- 


ments by blood, that had St. Paul told them in plain terms | 


that they were altogether wrong they would have stoned 
him. <As they thought that God could not be otherwise 
satisfied, St. Paul did not miss the opportunity to reconcile 


them to the death of Christ as a common Saviour upon - 


their own principles. He ‘put a figurative and allegorical 
construction upon their legal sacrifices as having only 
shadowed and typified the great sacrifice of Christ the 
Messiah.’* It was reasonable and proper that Christ should 
die in defence of the true religion, but the imputation of 
His merits or His righteousness is a later addition to His 
Gospel. After His death there was a general act of grace or 
indemnity for all past sins, but this was not repeated. All 
men are to be judged according to their deeds, and rewarded 
for the good they have done, and not for the death of Christ. 
Philalethes shows that the Christian world, in giving up 
Calvinism, has virtually given up the doctrine of satisfaction. 
The Arminian scheme that Christ did a part, and man 
another part, or that Christ died that God might forgive, 
Philalethes calls ‘such a composition of truth and falschood 
as proved like iron and clay, that would by no means mix 
and hang together.’ TF 

Morgan was answered by Joseph Hallet, junior, one of 
the Arian Dissenters, in a tract called ‘The Immorality of 
the Moral Philosopher.’ Tallet said that Morgan did not 
treat the Bible with ordinary fairness. His arguments all 
rested on misapprehensions or perversions of the meaning of 
Scripture. Instead of giving the facts as recorded by the 
sacred writers, he often invented history. The Lord's 
Supper was so fur from being a private meal eaten at 
home, that St. Paul asks those who misused it if they had 
not houses to cat and to drink in, that they despised the 
Church of God by making the supper a riotous feast. 
Morgan said that the sacraments had no relation to the 
fitness of things, which Hallet answered by maintaining 
that they had. Christian doctrines, such as the atonement, 
were shown to be pertectly rational. An interpretation of 


* ‘Moral Philosopher,’ p. 164. ¢+ Ibid., p. 158. 
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a text different from what Morgan takes, and, at least, CHAP. XIII. 


equally as well founded, generally obviates the whole objec- 
tion. A miraculous revelation was necessary to reveal 
many things which reason could not discover, and to give 
authority and certainty to the things which reason did 
discover. In Morgan’s defences of ‘The Moral Philosopher,’ 
he showed still more of the spirit of invention. But origi- 
nality of this kind is dangerous. Hallet had an easy vic- 
tory by simply showing the natural sense of the Scripture 
texts on which Morgan had raised his objections. No 
objection. could be made to revelation on the ground of its 
contents. 


Dr. Moses Lowman, another Presbyterian, wrote ‘A Dis- By Moses 


sertation on the Civil Government of the Hebrews,’ whic 
was mainly intended as an answer to the ‘ Moral Philoso- 
pher.’ Morgan had regarded the religious ordinances of 
Moses as simply a refinement of the superstitions of Egypt. 
He called it blasphemy to suppose that they had proceeded 
from God, and the government which Moses established he 
described as arbitrary and despotic. In opposition to this, 
Lowman maintained that the institutions of Moses were 
intended to wean the Jews from Egyptian superstition; that 
the Jewish polity was not only worthy of God, but well 
fitted to preserve the liberties as well as the property of the 
people. The design of the Mosaic ordinances was to prevent 
idolatry. The original contract between God and the 
people was that they were to have great temporal blessings 
if they kept themselves free from the idolatry of the nations. 
The reason of this sanction is tound in the gain which was 
supposed to be derived from the worship of the local deities. 
In Tosea, Israel is represented as going atter her lovers for 
the sake of corn and wine and oil. In Jeremiah, the Jews 
are described lamenting that after they had ceased to wor- 
ship the Queen of heaven, they were consumed by famine 
and the sword. The Hebrews, after their residence in 
Egypt, were so prone to idolatry that it Was necessary to 
keep them separate from all other nations. Some of the 
laws which seem very trifling to us were very important to 
them in their circumstances. The command, for instance, 
not to round the corners of the head nor to mar the corners 


1 Lowman. 
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of the beard, was a command not to be like the idolatrous 
priests who did these things to obtain blessings from their 
idols. The same priests wore garments ‘mingled of linen 
and woollen,’ and, therefore, all such garments were for- 
bidden to the Jews. In the worship of Venus the men were 
dressed as women, and in the worship of Mars the women as 
men. Hence the command in the laws of Moses that 
a man was not to wear woman’s clothing, nor a woman 
a man’s.* 

The controversy concerning the resurrection of Jesus, 
begun by Woolston, was renewed some years later by a 
writer who called himself ‘A Moral Philosopher.’ His 
treatise was an answer to Sherlock’s ‘Trial of the Wit- 
nesses,’ and was called ‘The Resurrection of Jesus Con- 
sidered.’ The writer was supposed to be Morgan, but was 
afterwards found to be Peter Annet, a clergyman who some 
years later was prosecuted, fined, and put in the pillory for 
the publication of a periodical called ‘The Free Inquirer.’ 
Annet found the accounts of the resurrection in the gospels 
to be contradictory and improbable. The apostles were not 
the most suitable persons that might have been chosen for 
witnesses. The evidence of the soldiers who formed the 
watch, or of those who were known as Christ’s enemies, 
would have been of infinitely more value. The single 
testimony of St. Paul had greater effect than that of all the 
others. Jesus may not have been dead. His bones were not 
broken, and Joseph of Arimathea was allowed to take away 
the body. The wound might not have been serious; and, 
moreover, Jesus was « young man, in whose healthy frame a 
bodily injury would soon be healed. 

Sherlock answered Annet in a ‘Sequel to the Trial of the 
Witnesses.” He was also answered by Samuel Chandler, 
and by an anonymous writer in a tract called ‘The Evidence 
of the Resurrection Cleared.’ Annet answered all of them, 
remarking that, while they all said there was no contradic- 
tion in the gospels, yet, in their harmonies they neither 
agreed with each other nor with the Evangelists. Annet 


* Dr, Morgan was also answered second volume ef the ‘ Moral Philo- 
by Dr. Leland and Dr. Chapman. sopher «nd a third in answer te 
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met another opponent in Gilbert West, a private gentleman, CHAP. XII. 
who had been hitherto considered an unbeliever. West Gilbert West. 
answered all the objections to the history of the resurrec- 
tion, and added some considerations which confirmed the 
truth of Christianity. The evidence he showed must have 
been sufficient to those who were witnesses. We have their 
testimony confirmed by the very existence of Christianity, 
which could never have succeeded in the world had the 
foundation on which it rested been false. The existence of 
Christianity confirms the resurrection of Jesus in the same 
way that the existence of shells on mountain tops confirms 
the truth of the Deluge.* Sir George Littleton, afterwards 
Lord Littleton, who had been converted from Deism 
probably by West, wrote a tract in fayour of Christianity, 
which he called ‘Observations on the Conversion and 
Apostleship of St Paul.’ The argument was, that St. Paul 
must have been either an impostor or an enthusiast, or that 
his conversion was a real miracle. It is proved that he 
was neither an impostor nor an enthusiast, and consequently 
Christianity was true. Littleton’s tract gave another turn 
to this controversy. Annet wrote ‘The History and 
Character of St. Paul Examined,’ in which he questioned the 
H genuineness of St. Paul’s epistles. Christian antiquity he 
described as such a fabricator of falsehoods that no reliance 
( could be placed on its authority. 

Thomas Chubb first appeared as an author in the Arian Thomas 
controversy on the side of William Whiston. While a, POE: 
young man, ics his trade in Salisbury,t he met 
Whiston’s ‘Tlistorieal Pretice.? He became a convert to 
Whiston’s views, and wrote an essay on the subject for the 
benefit of some other intelligent persons in Salisbury, in the 
same rank of lite, who had also read the ‘ Historical Preface.’ 

This essay was not intended for publication, but it was 

handed : about in manuscript, and gave rise to some local 

b. controversy. One person who hi id been convinced by it, 

| had occasion to undertake a journey to London, and proposed 

submitting it to Whiston’s judgment. Soon after, Chubb 
fh 
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| 


Ld 


| received from Whiston a letter of approbation, and the 
Peper + He was a journeyman glover, but was partly occupied 


{ 
t 
assisting ina tallow chandler’s shop. 
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essay was given to the public. This was the beginning of 
a long career of authorship. Chubb, though without 
learning, was an intelligent man, and, there is every reason 
to believe, perfectly sincere and honest. Towards the end 
of his life, when he republished sume of his tracts, he said 
that the reader was not to be surprised if sometimes he 
differed from himself. His life had been spent in pure 
investigation, and it was not to be expected that he should 


~ always see the same things in the same light. The 


On Arianism. 


collection of the earlier tracts was dedicated to Bishop 
Burnet, the ‘vigilant and laborious Diocesan of Sarum.’ 
We are not to suppose that Burnet agreed with any of 
them, but as yet Chubb was within the limits of at least 
unorthodox Christianity. 

The first tract contains nothing new after the writings of 
Clarke and Whiston. It gives eight arguments from 
Scripture to prove the supremacy of the Father and the 
inferiority of the Son. These arguments are derived from 
such passages as those which speak of the Father as 
committing all judgment to the Son, and the Son as 
receiving gifts and blessings from the Father. The tract 


- was answered by Dr. Claget, and in a second tract vindicated 


by the author. But Chubb had not metaphysics enough to 
be aright Arian. He makes the Word of God to be God the 
Father; and the Son of God, Christ in His human nature. 
Another tract-is on sin, and especially what is. called 
original sin. The main point is, that the corruption 
inherited from Adam should not be called sin, as sin implies 
personal transgression. A similar argument is employed 
in another tract against imputed righteousness. Christ 
redeemed men, but they can only be righteous through 
faith and repentance. Our righteousness is not ‘filthy rags,’ 
nor did the prophet say it was. What he spoke of was the 
ceremonial righteousness of the Jews, their ‘new moons and 
appointed feasts,’ which, being put in the place of an upright 
life, were ‘filthy rags.’ St. Paul did not wish to be found 
in his own ceremonial rightcousness, but in that of obedience 
to the Christian fuith. Justification is of grace on condition 
of repentance and reformation, but not because Christ 
satisfied God’s justice, tor then it would have been of debt 
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and not of grace. Christ obtained deliverance for man, but CHAP. XIIL 
not by the merit of His sufferings, which were simply  —— 
endured in obedience to His Father’s will. The forgiveness 
of man is the effect of God’s free grace, which is not 
compatible with the idea of Christ having merited our 
redemption. In an‘ Enquiry Concerning the Justice of God,’ 
Chubb denies that God was at liberty to create men to a 
miserable existence. To give being to non-entity for this 
end is called a criminal injustice, because non-being is better 
than wretched being. On faith and mysteries, he says 
that we can only believe what is intelligible. He advocates 
prayer to Christ, but not for all things, as there may be 
things which the Father has not revealed to the Son. 

Some other tracts of a later date indicate a further On the Books 


= tee : fthe N 
departure from orthodox Christianity. In an ‘Enquiry festament, 


Concerning the Books of the New Testament,’ it is 
maintained that the histories and epistles were not inspired in 
the ordinary sense of inspiration. The writers had a firm 
belief of a future judgment, and were disposed according to 
the best of their ability to give honest accounts. The 
doctrines and duties they delivered were what they had 
received verbally from Christ, or by special revelation from 
God, or by inferences from the Old Testament on the reason 
of things. That the histories were not inspired is shown 
from the divergences in the accounts of facts. Had God 
Himself been the historian, the histories would have been so 
written as that men would not have had to rack their 
inventions to reconcile differences. Neither would there 
have been omissions of important parts of the history, as, 
for instance, that Jesus was seen of five hundred persons 
after His resurrection. This is the greatest appearance that 
Christ made, and yet it is only mentioned incidentally by 
St. Paul in one of his epistles. Other things are mentioned 


doubtfully, as if the writers were not altogether sure. In. 


the dispute about circumcision the decision was based upon 
reason and argument. 

Christianity, Chubb says, was not founded on the 
resurrection of Christ. The faith of the disciples was 
established betore that event. The object of the resurrection 
was to assemble them previous to their being sent forth to 


Christianity 
not founded 
on the resur- 
rection of 
Christ. 
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CHAP. XITI. 


The case of 
Bishop 
Rundle. 


170 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 

convert the world. The circumstances of the resurrection 
were not sufficient for evidence to those who knew of it only 
at second hand. JHad it been intended as the chief evidence 
of Christianity, it would have been more public. In a tract 
on Abraham being called to offer up Isaac, Chubb says, that 
if the act was wrong in itself, no Divine command could 
make it right. He notices, however, that the command was 
given only to try Abraham, with the reservation that he was 
not to be permitted to sacrifice his son. The opposition 
which Bishop Gibson made to Dr. Rundle’s appointment to 
the see of Gloucester was founded on some doubts that Dr. 
Rundle was said to have once expressed concerning the 
story of Abraham and Isaac.* Chubb calls the reason of 
Gibson’s opposition frivolous, and denies that it is necessary 
for a Christian bishop to believe all the histories of the Old 
Testament. Christianity is not to be made responsible for 
every bit of history in the Scriptures. This is called 
the true answer to Tindal’s remarks in ‘Christianity as 
Old as Creation.’ Bishop Butler made the necessity of 
satisfaction for sin the peculiar doctrine of Christianity ; 
that, in fact, which constituted Christianity as distinct from 


*® Thomas Rundle was domestic Derry. His enemies say he was a 


chaplain to Bishop Lalbot at the same 
time as Thomas Secker. Through 
the influence of the Lord Chancellor 
Talbot, he was proposed for the see of 
Gloucester. Bishop Gibson, 
the control of Chur 


under Walpole’s a tion, 
jected to Rundle, r t Deist 
This act. with son siti 
have cost Gibson the primacy, which 
he expected on the vical a : 
Rundle was next year preferred to 
thon, OTR 
as x hao 
In 
Ww rt 


Deist, and his case is still quoted as 
a specimen of the bad bishops that 
were sent to Ireland. From all we 
know of him he seems to have been 
aun excellent man: one of the choice 
friends of the lamented TaYbot, who 
on his death-bed recommended to his 


father’s special protection Joseph 
Vutler and Thomas Secker. He is 
colelrated by Thomson in the: poem 
to thie ry of the Lerd Chan- 
color Talbot :— 
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THOMAS CHUBB. se 


natural religion. Chubb denies that it is any part of CHAP. XIII. 
Christianity. He draws his arguments from the parable of —§ ~~ 
the Prodigal Son, where the father forgives freely, without 

atonement or satisfaction. God sent His Son into the 

world out of the fulness of His love to man, to call men to 

repentance and reformation. He was already propitious, 

and did not require any propitiation. The sir-offerings in 

the Old Testament were not intended to make God merciful, 

but rather to proclaim His mercy. 

Chubb wrote a book called ‘The True Gospel of Jesus ‘The True 
Christ Asserted,’ the object of which was to show that the a 
objections of the Deists do not touch Christianity. They Asserted.’ 
merely concern doctrines and commandments which are the 
inventions of men. The Gospel can be defended on rational 
principles, and the Deists may be answered in the spirit of 
Christ, which is the spirit of meekness, forbearance, and 
love. But, he adds, for a man even to suppose this, will secure 
him the name of an unbeliever. The common cry is, that 
it is not their difficulties but their vices which make the 
Deists infidels. Yet it is well known that for a man who 
wishes to follow without molestation his vicious inclinations, 
the safest way is to adhere to the established religion. 

Christ came into the world to teach men to cease to do The Gospel is 
evil and to learn to do well. To be a Christian is to be rol aca 
governed by Christ’s laws. It is not to be a member of a 
visible Christ, but to be united to Him who is the Head of 
the whole community of faithful believers. Christ’s teaching 
is all in harmony with that immutable morality which is dic- 
tated by the reason and the conscience of men. The Gospel 
ig not certain facts concerning Christ’s sufferings, death, 
and resurrection. These must rest entirely on their own 
evidence. The Gospel was preacked before them, and is 
quite independent of them. The reasonings and speculations 
of evangelists and apostles are not to be confounded with the 
Gospel. St. John’s disquisition about the Word existing in 
the beginning was his own private opinion, and not a part of 
the Gospel. The good news which Christ proclaimed were 
plain and intelligible to the meanest understanding. IIe 
asked repentance and amendment of life. Satisfaction for 
sin and imputed righteousness are net even doctrines taught 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Discrepancies 
between the 
Old and the 
New Testa- 
ment. 
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by the apostles. They are grounded on a misapprehension 
of the apostles’ application of the Jewish figures and illustra- 
tions from the temple-worship. The sum of the whole 
treatise is that there is a right and a wrong in nature 
which Christianity does not set aside, and which no revealed 
religion can set aside. Mankind stood in need of a revelation, 
not because of any defect in the original constitution of 
things, but because of the general corruption. This revela- 
tion can be no other than a republication of the original and 
primary law of nature. Its precepts must be interpreted by 
reason, otherwise we shall be continually in danger of being 
misled. These principles are said to be fairly drawn 


from Sherlock, Stebbing, and other orthodox divines who 


praised up reason while reason was with them, but were 
against reason when reason was against them. If revelation 
was given because of the deficiency of reason, the original 
constitution must have been defective. 

In ‘Four Dissertations’ on the Old Testament histories, 
Chubb mentions some cases where he thinks the New Testa- 
ment writers have evidently misunderstood the Old Testament 
records. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews says 
that Abraham gave tithes to Melchisedec; while the Book 
of Genesis says that Melcbisedec gave tithes to Abraham. 
In the same Epistle, Esau is called a ‘ profane person,’ who 
sold his birthright for a morsel of meat. But no notice is 
taken of the circumstances under which this was done. It 
is also said that he found no place for repentance; but in 
Genesis he is so far trom secking repentance, that he lays 
the whole blame on his brother. THe lifted up his voice and 
wept, because Jacob had deprived him of the blessing. Esau 
was a better man then Jacob, whose ecovetousness, craft, and 
cunning were not incompatible with some acts of piety and 
enthusiasm recorded in lis lite. In another dissertation, the 
conduct of Balaam is vindicated from the reproaches of 


St. Peter and St. Jude. Dalnam’s behaviour throughout 
the whole transaction, us recorded in the Book of Numbers, is 
excellent. Ie refused to go one step beyond the command- 
ment of the Lord. Ile went through the usual parade of 
sacrifice, and yet uo man had ever more just views of genuine 
spiritual worship. The as» rebuked him for going with the 
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man, but God told him to go. This part of the story is cH: AP. XIIL 
scarcely credible. But there is nothing to justify the censure 
of St. Peter, that ‘Balaam loved the wages of unrighteous- 
ness,’ or that of St. Jude, who speaks of the error of Balaam. 
In Deuteronomy and Joshua, Balaam is represented as trying 
to persuade God to allow him to curse the people of Israel ; 
and in Numbers he is charged with making the people to 
trespass in the matter of Peor. But these things are all 
contradicted by the tenor of the history, and by the character | 
of Balaam. He was slain along with the kings of Midian. 
That the putting to death of so great and good a man might 
not remain a blot on the history of the Jews, their historians 
have tried to injure his reputation by calumnies. 

Two volumes of ‘ Posthumous Works’ contain Chubb’s Chubb's final 
final views. He denies all the charges made against him ‘~*~ 
that he had been digging up the foundations of religion: The 
Scriptures, he says, are a collection of books written at 
different times and places, and by a variety of persons. They 
contain histories of actions both good and bad, which must 
be carefully examined, and the good distinguished from the 
bad. It would be unjust to the Divine Being to call the 
book, as a whole, ‘the revealed will or word of God.’ The 
writers differ in their doctrines; and these differences are the 
cause of divisions in the Christian Church. Even the precepts 
of Christ’s Sermon on the Mount require to be understood 
according to reason, otherwise they would sadly mislead us 
as to the duties of this present lite. The neglect of taking 
thought for the morrow, and of making provision for an 
evil day, will be punished as all acts of imprudence generally 
are. Even the Quakers, who prefer to take all Christ’s 
sayings literally, are the last to omit laying up treasure 
upon earth. 

The chief part of the ‘Posthumous Works’ is ‘The Author’s ‘Farewell to 
Farewell to his Readers,’ in which he reviews the whole bos hea ser7s 
question of revelation. He repeats three heads on which 
he had often before insisted. The first is the law or rule of 
action arising from the essential difference of things, by 
observing which men can be acceptable to God. The 
second is the necessity of repentance and reformation to those 
who have departed trom this rule. And the third is that 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Hope of a 
future life. 


Answered by 
Caleb Fle- 


ming. 


Particular 
providence 
defended. 
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God will judge the world by eternal rules of right and wrong. 
These three things are the sum and substance of the Gospel 
of Christ. Men have power from God by nature to do what 
God requires. While they have this natural assistance 
they do not require the supernatural, or what is called special 
grace. 

The arguments for a future life do not amount to demon- 
stration, but there is nothing to the contrary. We cannot 
turn to revelation for certainty, because the evidence for 
revelation is probability, and that of which we have not ccr- 
tainty cannot give certainty of something else. We have 
no proof that Christ rose from the dead. He did not appear 
to the general public, but only to a few of His disciples. St. 
Paul’s story about the five hundred cannot be credited. 
There were only a hundred and twenty disciples at the time of 
the Ascension. It is, however, probable that there will be a 
future life for man. But in any case our obligation to well- 
doing remains the same. Of this life to come, Thomas 
Chubb had a good hope, and he bade his readers farewell in 
the prospect of meeting them again with all good men, 
whether Heathen or Christian. 

Most of Chubb’s works were answered by Caleb Fleming, 
a Presbyterian, or, more correctly, a Socinian preacher. 
With Chubb’s avowed object Fleming had full sympathy. 
But in removing what in Christianity was reckoned not 
rational to leave only the rational, Fleming believed that 
Chubb had gone too far, und had rooted up some wheat 
with the tares. If the evangelists and apostles had made 
so many mistakes, the authority of the New Testament was 
gone. And if the writers of the New Testament had no 
more authority than Socrates or Plato, how was the Gospel 
a revelation to man? The Presbyterians had always pleaded 
for the Scriptures alone. Concerning their authority the 


Socinian and the Deist had their last ticht. 

In defending a purticular providence, Fleming rests on 
the view of the relation of the Deity to creation, which 
Clarke maintained agamst Leibnitz. Chubb supposed that 
when God made the world He retired to a distance from 
Ilis work, and Icit it to general laws. Fleming, on the con- 


trary, maintained that the same Divine energy which was 
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present at creation continues to work. Everything in the CHAP. XIII. 
world is according to law, but God Himsclf is present exe- eS 
cuting all law. This is shown from many parts of Scripture, 

such, for instance, as the hundred and fourth Psalm, and 

the words of Jesus, ‘My Father worketh hitherto, and I 

work.’ Fleming defends the prayer of Elias against 
Chubb’s objections by denying that it is an angry prayer. 

He is so zealous for the perfection of Scripture that he does 

not admit there was anything infirm or imperfect in the 
Jewish dispensation. St. James, he says, regarded the prayer 

of Elias as the prayer of faith. Ifwe are to suppose that this 

was only his private opinion, we may make all that the New 
Testament says the private opinions of the writers. On 
miracles, Fleming said that they could only be wrought by 

God, or by permission from God. He would not suffer men 

to be deceived by supernatural working. A miracle, there- 

fore, wrought in attestation of a doctrine must be regarded 

as a valid proof. 

The most successful part of Fleming’s answer to Chubb is Answer to the 
the answer to the ‘ Four Tnesertationee Melchisedec is set rhea ii 
forth in the narrative as the priest. It is not said who gave 
the tithes, but Abram had just returned from a victory. 

The whole history supposes that it was he who gave tithes of 
all. It is absurd to suppose that Melchisedec gave Abram 
a tenth of the provisions he brought forth, when Abram 
was only one of five hundred. As the writer.of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews was not wrong in his account of Abram 
paying tithes, neither was he wrong in his character of 
Esau. It is not evident in what the birthright consisted, 
but, in any case, Esau could not be said to have preferred a 
greater toa less good. It is absurd to suppose that Esau 
would have died for want of food if Jacob had not given him 
the pottage. By his saying so he only expresses his long- 
ing for that particular food. But, apart from this story, 
Hean's conduct shows him to have been a profane person. 
He threatened to take Jacob’s life after the days of mourn- 
ine were ended, and this was the cause of Jacob’s having to 
leave his home. It is evident, too, his marriage with the 
daughters of Heth had been the cause of great gricf both to 
Isaac and to Rebecca. The just and proper notions of the 
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Deity which Chubb ascribed to Balaam, F leming says, be- 
longed to Micah. Balaam’s character was so different from 
this that he told Balak to build altars for sacrifice ; and it is 
expressly said in the narrative that he sought after enchant- 
ments. Fleming finds in Chubb’s works many positions 
which would justify his being classed as a Christian rather 
than a Deist. But, on the other hand, he finds positions 
which are not compatible with the idea of revelation. 

Another answer to Chubb was written by Joseph Hallet. 
This was confined to the treatise on ‘The True Gospel of 
Jesus Christ.’ Hallet maintained the necessity of faith in 
Jesus Christ, that the Gospel was a direct revelation, and 
that the evangelists and apostles were inspired by God. 
Chubb’s main idea that the Gospel was proclaimed as in 
harmony with the highest reason was entirely controverted. 
Hallet showed that however rational Christianity might be, 
it did not rest on this, but on its authority. Jesus Christ 
continually referred all institutions to the will of God, and 
not to reason. He never said that repentance and reforma- 
tion were sufficient for salvation. He taught, indeed, that 
nothing could stand instead of these. They were necessary, 
but faith was always added. There was no forgiveness 
without atonement, and no benefit from Christ’s atonement 
without faith. The whole meaning of the Gospel is the 
revelation of a dispensation of redemption unknown to reason 
or the religion of nature.* 

In 1741 there appeared an anonymous treatise, which 
marks in itself a distinct phase of the Deist controversy. 
This treatise was called ‘ Christianity not Founded on 
Argument.’ The writer is said to have been Henry Dodwell, 
son of the famous Nonjuror of the same name. It professed 
to be written on the Christian side, and it is only by 
inference that it has been classed among Deistical writings. 
Christianity is defended, but not on grounds of reason. 
The Gospel, the wri 
Nobody Lelieves ( 
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inquiries by asking reason, it is impossible to say where we CHAP. XIII. 
shall end. To try to prove all things, is the sure way never = —— 
to hold fast anything. The writer scts forth with great 
ability some real difficulties in the relations of faith to 
inquiry. We cannot say that we believe a doctrine so 
long as we have any doubts concerning it, and the very fact 
of inquiry supposes that we are still in uncertainty. But 
» Christianity demands faith at once and always. To suspend 

faith until we have found reasons for faith, is to renounce our 
baptismal vow. To become an inquirer is to be an avowed 
Antichrist. He that is not with Christ is against Him. 

From the nature of the intellect, and from the nature of Reason not a 

religion, the writer proves that reason cannot be a guide to Suiideito' toch 
true faith. Christianity requires all men to believe alike, 

but we can never all come by reason to believe the same 

thing. Reason says that if we inquire freely and decide 
honestly, we must be safe, whatever be our decisions. But 

it is God’s appointment that we be baptized into faith, and 

when we come to years of discretion, we are not to inquire 

so as to be guided by reason, but to pray that our faith be 
increased. The reasoning Christian starts as a sceptic, but 
scepticism is just what Christianity forbids. If doubting 

were lawful for a moment, it might be lawful for a lifetime. 

Those who wish to work out their salvation by the use of 

reason must have time for deliberation. The whole subject 
2 of revelation must be thoroughly investigated; and the 
greater the integrity of the inquirer, the more numerous are 
the hindrances in the way of c-ming to a decision. <A 
rational faith, which from its very nature requires a lifetime 
for investigation, cunnot be the guide of life. When we 
most require help, reason is least uble to give it. The use of 
faith is to overcome the world; but if that faith must be 
reached by reason, the time tor victory will be past before 
we have put on our armour. Such a sense of right as will 
lead to a moral lire ean be of no avail. Good works without 
faith do not make men mect to receive grace. After years 
of inquiry, before the ratienal inquirer has found a reason 
for faith, he may reccive the dread sentence, ‘Thou fool, this 
night thy soul is required.’ 

AS the duty of faith is imperative on all, what is to be 
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CHAP. XIII. believed must be self-evident. It cannot depend on induc- 
Faith does not tions and inferences ; on knowledge of histories and authority 


depend on 
knowledge. 


A rational 
faith would 
be deficient 
in zeal. 


Christ re- 


quired fuith, 


of books. These things are beyond the capacities of the 
multitude from whom faith is required. If the truth of the 
Gospel depended on deep studies, it would be good news to 
the learned, but not to those who have neither time nor 
capacity for acquiring knowledge. Faith cannot depend on 
ingenious interpretations of mysterious prophecies, nor on 
such inferences as those recently put forth in the ‘ Analogy 
of Religion.’ Butler’s speculations are very interesting so 
long as the issue of believing or not believing is indifferent. 
But they cannot be necessary for the establishment of that 
truth which all men at their everlasting peril must belicve. 
Christianity must haye existed long before such defences 
were invented. The force of its evidence must have been 
complete from the day it was published.. The command to 
believe is absolute. It is not made on condition of our 
haying the time and capacity to make inquiries and to 
weigh probabilities. 

A rational faith, moreover, would not serve the object for 
which faith is required. - It would be deficient in zeal. A 
rational believer would not be sufficiently anxious about the 
success of his inferences, nor would he resent contradiction 
with becoming ardour. A man who has expericnced the 
difficulties and uncertainties that attend reasoning, ‘will 
never show warmth in the defence of his opinions. His 
zeal will always be according to knowledge, and that is a 
very temperate zeal. He will not contend earnestly for a 
faith which is founded on a rational probability, which he 
may possibly have mistaken, and which one day he may 
abandon. ‘The zcal of a rational Christian is always in 
marked contrast with that of those who by sifhple faith 
believe in ‘occult und mysterious articles.’ Reason never 
gives that tranquil spirit, that complacency and mental 
satisfaction, which they possess who have never asked a 
single question nor engaged in any cleborate speculation. 
A rational faith will net deter men from present pleasure 
while there is no certainty of a future recompense. It will 
never produce 2 faithful martyr. 

Tn the Scriptures, the writer says, no appeal is ever made 
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to reason. Christ laid His doctrines before His disciples, CHAP. XIII. 
not to be examined, but to be believed. He taught them as ang note 
one having authority, and not by arguments and proofs of soning. 
His divine mission. Before any miracles were wrought the 
disciples were to believe. It was a foolish and an adulterous 
generation that sought after a sign. The apostles imitated 
their Master. They demanded immediate assent to their 
doctrines without allowing time for doubt or deliberation. 
They were not sent to dispute but to preach, not to wrangle 
but to instruct. There is no reward promised to the right 
use of reason or the following of conscience, but only to 
faith. Had it been otherwise, Saul, the persecutor, would 
have been as safe before his conversion as after it. 
A matter of such importance as revelation could not Revelation 
| depend on historical or traditional evidence. Jesus wrought yg ED de 
miracles which were a demonstration to those who saw them; the Spirit. - 
but which are no evidence to us. The present age needs 
miracles as much as the first ages of Christianity. Some 
have supposed that an infallible Church will supply the 
want. But this also must be established by reason. We 
must find a more general principle as the foundation of that 
assent which the Gospel requires. The principle wanted is 
clearly laid down in the New. Testament :—‘No man can 
say that Jesus is Lord but by the Holy Ghost.’ By the 
divine light the lamp of faith burns in the believer’s heart. 
f> He has the witness in himself. This faith is the gift of God. 
The Spirit of truth testifies of Jesus. This testimony is 
universal. The grace of God has appeared to all men, and 
the true hight lichtens every man that comes into the world. 
A still small voice speaks the immediate presence of God, 
and presents His truth to the mind as self-evident. The 


a= 


F terms of our salvation, therefore, do not depend upon a 

writing which must run the hazard of all other writings. 
a ‘The Trial of the Witnesses’ is an excellent demonstration 
bus 


of the resurrection of Jesus. But there must have been 
sufficient grounds for faith before the days of Sherlock. 
The Tloly Sprit wives faith. Unhbehef is a crime because it 
is not an error of the intellect but of the heart. The want 
r of faith is the want of a right disposition. 


The writer of this treatise seems for the most part to be ee 
vo c . 
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CHAP. XLT. 


Answered by 
Dr. Benson. 


His account 
of faith. 
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in earnest, but more than once the irony is so apparent as to 
give the doctrine he advocates a grotesque form. All the 
articles of faith, he says, are repugnant to reason, as Lord 
Bacon has shown in his ‘ Paradoxes.’* A child is saved by 
baptism without understanding a word of Christianity. The 
ehildren of this world learn science, but believers do not so 
learn Christ. Progress in carnal wisdom is retrogression in 
the knowledge of the Gospel. A rational Christian walks by 
sight and not by faith. The Boyle Lecturers, who defend 
Christianity by argument, are the great promoters of 
infidelity.t . : 

The most elaborate answer to ‘ Christianity not Founded 
on Argument’ was written by Dr. George Benson. This 


was called ‘The Reasonableness of the Christian Religion as ~ 


delivered in the Scriptures,’ and was another effort to 
establish external revelation on the principles of Locke.- 
Reason, or the clearness of natural religion, was the weapon 
which the rational divines had put into the hands of the 
Deists. They were unable to wrest it from them again, 
and the author of ‘ Christianity not founded on Argument’ 
made for them an ironical defence that they could do without 
reason so long as they had immediate inspiration. Dr. Benson, 
like the great majority of theologians in his day, was quite 
willing to allow any amount of spiritual influence in the 
first ages of Christianity, provided that not a breath of 
inspiration was to come upon the Church now. He goes 
back to pure reason, and defends Christianity on the ground 
of its reasonableness, maintaining that it is founded on 
argument. 

Dr. Benson defines faith as nota mere assent upon evidence, 
or a bare act of the understanding, but also combined with 
these an-act of the will. To attain it, it is necessary that 
we lay aside prejudices and cultivate a sincere love of truth. 


* Ascribed to Bacon; see note in what is sufficient.” The one thing 


Voli. p. 97, of the present work. necessary was the immediate inspira- 
Pp 3 
+ This argument had been ad- tion of God. without which all revela- 
vanced seriously in an anonymous tion and all reason was dark. This 


pamphlet published in 1731,eaHled ‘A pamphlet was answered in ‘A Plea 
Demonstration of the Insufficiency fer Divine Revelation, and in ‘A 
both of Reasonand Revelation (sepa- Plea for Human Reason.’ ‘These 
rately or jointly considered) in matters were answered and defended in a 
of Religion, witha Conclusion showing series of controversial pamphlets, 
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The Gospel does not demand implicit faith, but a faith which CHAP. XIII. 
is founded on examination. We should be like the Bereans ~~ 
of old, who searched diligently into the grounds and reasons 
of what St. Paul taught them. The unbelief which Scripture 
condemns is that which results from suffering the intellect 
to be guided by prejudice or passion. It is also necessary to 
right faith that we be willing to suffer dangers and difficulties 
on account of it. There is no virtue in giving assent where 
the evidence is so clear as not to require examination. Nor 
is there any vice in unbelief, where the evidence is not 
sufficient. Thomas was blamed for want of faith after he 
had sufficient evidence. that Jesus was the Christ, and that 
what was foretold of His'resurrection would be fulfilled. The 
evidence on which Christianity rests is twofold, internal and 
external. The first is the reasonableness of its doctrines and 
precepts. The scheme of redemption, for instance, corresponds 
to the mediatorship, which is the basis of human society. We 
all depend on each other for help. The moral duties are such 
as philosophy has always recommended. The rules of piety 
are without superstition. The sanctions of Christianity are ’ 
reasonable, and it sets forth a future life without the fictions 
of the poets, or the doubts and disputations of the philo- 
sophers. 

It is this very reasonableness of Christianity which raises Revelation 
the objection against the necessity of revelation to make as ws 
known things in themselves so clear. The answer is, that reason. 
revelation confirms what reason terches. It condescends 
to human weakness, and by pr ipheey and miracles calls 
attention to things of such great importunce, The Messianic 
prophecies may not be very clear when taken singly, but when 


a whole series centres in one event we have good grounds 
for concluding that we have got the right meaning. It is in 
the very nature of propheey that it be obscure till the event 
is accomplished. Those who ~rw the miracles of Jesus 


confessed that no man could do such works unless he were 
gent by Ged e a a, cin be proved hy its reason- 
ableness, by prophecies and by miracles, it is founded on 
argument. 
But doubts had been raised about the certainty of history. Faith never 
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CHAP. XIII, Benson repeats the commonplaces about the general trust- 
worthiness of history and the wisdom of acting on proba- 
bility. To the objection that the process of inquiry might 
go on for life, Benson answers that Scripture never condemns 
a suspense of judgment till we receive proper information. 
A sincere desire to know and to do God’s will must supply 
the deficiency of actual knowledge. Faith is never required 
without evidence. South once said that there were certain 
things which, if not received as mysteries, ought to be 
exploded as absurdities. Beveridge said, concerning an 
article of the faith, that he believed it because he could not 
understand it. Bacon said, that to believe only what. is 
agreeable to reason is to assent to the matter and not to the 
Author, which is a faith different from that of Abraham. 
Benson says, that those who speak in this way seem as if 
they wished to betray religion. Christ gave evidence of 
His mission that men might believe. Christianity is founded 
on argument. To be taught of God is to have the miraculous 
gifts of the Spirit, which were only given in the days of the 


apostles. 
‘Deism Fairly Dr. Benson was answered in an anonymous treatise called 
Bret ‘Deism Fairly Stated and Fully Vindicated from the Gross 


Imputations and Groundless Calumnies of Modern Believers.’ 
The author virtually contended that the Deists were about 
as much Christians as Dr. Benson, or conversely that Dr. 
Benson was about as much a Deist as the Deists.. They both 
advocated rational religion, and nothing more. Dr. Benson 7 
contended for some external evidences, but the Deists took a 
the rational religion without troubling themselves about 
external evidences. The writer said that he was very sorry | 


to be considered an infidel. JTfe no more doubted that there 

was such a thing as true religion, than he duulied his own ’ 

existence; but i did not believe that it ee in a set oe 
of opinions. Ife believed that men who were upright in qi 
heart and regular in life might have a well-zr ra d hope | 
of salvation, though they regarded some unin vestigable 
points of faith as things indifferent. Deism is the essential 
religion. Itisthe true ig jane religion of nature >and revson ; 
ands, this is the very definition which Sherlock, Chandler, and 


many others have given of Christianity. Nothing in Chris- 
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tianity which is merely positive, and not a part of natural CHAP. XIIL 
religion, can be necessary to eternal life. The institutions ee 
and doctrines which are not grounded in reason, depend on 
Scripture, and before Scripture can be received as an authority 
it must be proved to have come from God. When this is 
doné, the controversy will be ended. But on no subject is 
there less agreement among Christians than on the Divine 
authority of the Scriptures. Roman Catholics include among 
canonical Scriptures many books which we regard as 
apocryphal, resting their authority on the testimony of 
the Church. If the Church is fallible, the testimony is 
insufficient : if it is infallible, we want proof for the in- 
fallibility. Protestants say that the Scriptures are their own 
evidence. Some understand by this that there is a special 
illumination from the Spirit of God to enable the mind to 
see that the Scriptures are the word of God. Others think 
that the evidence is only to be found by an impartial and 
honest use of reason. Chillingworth made the Scriptures 
the only rule of faith, but he left reason the judge of all 
that concerned the Scriptures. Dr. Chandler said that the 
religion of Christ must be understood before it can be 
believed. He supposes the contents of religion to be within 
the compass of reason. But reason cannot judge of things 
supernatural, and say whether or not they are the word or ° 
revelation of God. The understanding of man cannot reach 
to the things that are beyond the faculties of man. There is 
no external evidence at all sufficient to prove that the collec- 
‘tion of books which we call the Bible is the word of God. 
The external evidence is far short of a demonstration, 
and the mysterious and unintelligible parts of Scripture 
reveal nothing to reason. The trumpet gives an un- 
certain sound. Who then shall prepare himself for battle? 
Christianity may have come in aid of natural religion, but it 
is now evident that we want a new revelation in aid of 
Christianity. 

Leland, Doddridge, and other writers, also replied to Dodwell an- 
Dodwell. They all said that Christianity being a rationa os ae 
religion gives a very subordinate place to merely positive Doddridge. 
prec: pts. “Dodwell answered that Christianity Leing tounded 
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184 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


CHAP. XIII. first of these was the duty of baptism, without which it was 

~~ impossible to be saved. 

Toye Eanes: The Deist controversy closes about the middle of the 
century. The last two names of importance are Lord 
Bolingbroke and David Hume: the one the most worthless, 
the other the most sagacious of all the Deists. Bolingbroke 
was known to be a Deist, but his philosophical works were 
not published till 1753, a year or two after his death. 
They contained nothing which had any importance, except 
what it derived from the great reputation of the author. 
Burke once exclaimed, ‘Who now reads Bolingbroke?’ 
And yet in the days of Queen Anne where was there a 
greater man than Henry St. John? It was the summit of 
Pope’s ambition that as Bolingbroke’s name was wafted down 
the stream of time, his own might be as the ‘attendant bark’ 
participating in the gale. The ‘ Essay on Man’ begins— 

‘Awake! my St. John, leave all meaner things 


To low ambition and the pride of kings.’ 


To the same patron he addresses the concluding lines— 


‘When statesmen, heroes, kings in dust repose, 
Whose sons shall blush their fathers were thy foes, 
Shall then this verse to future age pretend, 
Thou wert my guide, philosopher, and friend 2’ 
Hiseloquence.e A man who, like Bolingbroke, was the admiration of the 
age in which he lived, must have had something to recom- 
mend him. Lord Brougham said that Burke’s question, 
‘Who now reads Bolingbroke?’ suggests another equally 
natural exclamation: ‘What would we not give to hear 
him!’ Tradition makes Ienry St. John the most accom- 
plished orator that ever graced the Senate House of Eng- 
land. There is a story that Pitt was once conversing with 
some friends about the +siderata most to be lamented. One 
said, ‘The lost books oi Livy.’ Another said, ‘Those of 
Tagitas. needs thirds) fA atm Tragedy.” --Dith ysaidy A 
speech of Bolingbroke.’ That no speech of Bolingbroke’s is 
extant is the more to be reeretted, since the world has set so 
little value on the many volumes of his works which le be- 
queathed to it as his last and most valued legacy. It is with 
these neglected volumes that we have at present to deal. 
This may seem a disadvantage, but there are many things 
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without interest in themselves which become interesting in 
their connections. - 


CHAP. XIII. 


As a philosopher, Bolingbroke was a disciple of Locke. His hatred of 
Intellect was the artificer, and sense the instrument, while ™e@Physics- 


experience was the pillar of fire that was to lead to the land 
of promise. Metaphysicians like Plato, Socrates, Plotinus, 
Descartes, and Malebranche were but idle dreamers, filling 
books with ‘jargon,’ as their own heads were full of ‘ whim- 
sies.’ These were the ignes fatui by whom Bolingbroke was 
not tobe misled. The works of Plato and Aristotle, he says, 
have been preserved, perhaps more to the detriment than 
the advancement of learning. He doubts if Plato was 
always in his senses; and as for Socrates, he lost himself in 
the clouds, substituting fantastical ideas for real knowledge. 
The belief that the Divine mind communicated directly with 
the mind of man is mere fanaticism. To suppose, with Cud- 
worth, that we are partakers of the Divine nature, and that 
God breathes upon our spirits, is not only enthusiasm, but 
blasphemy. The inspiration of Quakers and Methodists, 
with the metaphysical reveries of Malebranche, is traced 
back to the Pagan belief that all things were full of God, 
thus expressed by Cicero: ‘Cognatione divinorum animorum 
animos humanos commoveri.’ Bolingbroke was essentially 
anti-Pantheistic. His favourite philosopher among the 
ancients was Anaxagoras, who believed in God, certainly, 
but who also believed Him to be as far away from the world 
as it was possible for God to be. 

Bolingbroke was to teach, as his fundamental principle, a 


first philosophy, which was to have nothing to do with that 


of ‘the philosophical and theological tribe.’ It was not to 
be an ‘ontology’ nor an ‘ontosophy,’ nor any metaphysical 
pneumatics woven out of scholastic brains. It was to be, 
however, a real philosophy, and not such as Lord Bacon 
describes, ‘a science of geucral observations and axioms.’ 
Its objects were to be natural theology or theism, and 
natural religion or ethics. The method of it, so to speak, 
was to rise from below, from observation and experience, not 
to descend from above by supernatural revelation or by hypo- 
thetical reasoning. Natural philosophy, he says, is the 


mother of all.the sciences. There are things outside of us, 


On experi- 
mental philo- 
sophy. 
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186 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


CHAP. XIII. and there is within us a consciousness of our own existence. 


His argu- 
ments for the 
existence of 
Deity. 


These are the foundations of all the knowledge we acquire 
of body and of mind, which are both alike objects of natural 
philosophy. Metaphysicians who demonstrate the existence 
of God and the certainty of moral duties d priori, are like 
Ixion, who imagined he embraced Juno in his arms, while 
he only embraced a cloud. But to proceed by way of obser- 
vation, by reasoning from the natural world, we rise to a 
certain knowledge of the existence of God. ‘We know that 
God is, but we do not know what He is.’ This was the favour- 
ite saying of Hobbes, and it was adopted by Bolingbroke. 
To the general statement all theologians agree, whether 
metaphysicians or not; but with Hobbes and Bolingbroke 
it meant that there was nothing in common between the 
Divine mind and the human; that intelligence was not the 
same with God as with us; and that we were not judges of 
God’s moral attributes. This conclusion was supposed to 
result from the method of starting with Locke’s axiom that 
there was nothing in the mind which was not derived through 
the senses. The mind could only be trusted so far as it could 
lean upon the senses. 

The existence of God is demonstrated not by d priori 
reasoning, nor by innate ideas, nor by the universal consent 
of mankind, but by reasoning from ‘nature up to nature’s 
God.’ Here we must stop. We must not confound what is 
to be known of God with what is unknowable. We have no 
capacity to understand the manner of His being. We cannot 
explain the Divine nature. The only attributes of which we 
ean know anything are what Bolingbroke calls the physical, 
such as are manifested in the natural world—power and wis- 
dom. We cannot speak of Divine justice or Divine good- 
ness. Werise trom 2 knowledge of ourselves and the works 
of God to a knowledye of His existence, Tis intinite wisdom 
and intinite power. With this knowledge we should be con- 
tent. The phenomeur of nature do not give suiicient foun- 
detion for our cvncluding that Ged is just or good. There 
unes mm the world which scem to say that IIe 
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has no such uitributes; that is, according to our ideas of 
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pression should never be used, much less such a duty recom- CHAP. XIII. 


mended. Those writers and preachers who exhort us to 
imitate God ‘must mean, not the God whom we see in His 
works, and in all that His providence orders, but the God 
who appears in their representations of Him.’ It was an 
instance of the impertinence of Socrates’ doctrine, that ‘he 
imagined in his auditors the power to make themselves as 
like as possible to their great exemplar, the Supreme Being.’ 
Bolingbroke quotes St. Paul and Dr. Barrow as authorities 
against the believers in the moral attributes. St. Paul 
declared the Divine judgments unsearchable, and God’s 
ways past finding out. The advocates of Judaism reasoned 
against the casting away of the Jews and the receiving of 
the Gentiles from their ideas of justice and the other moral 
attributes. St. Paul answered at first from ideas of general 
equity and the nature of God; but, after steering his dis- 
course through yarious rocks, he thought it safe to cast 
anchor and cry, ‘ Oh, the depth!’ There was no solution 
but in the incomprehensibility of God. Dr. Barrow says 
that God may often act according te rules of wisdom and 
justice not to be comprehended by our faculties, and that 
those rules of equity and experience which we follow in our 
transactions with each other would be found incongruous and 
deficient if applied to the dealings of God. 


The right tollowing of Locke’s method, and the conclusions On a future 
which were supposed to be its inevitable consequences, led life- 


Bolingbroke to deny the immateriality of the soul, and to 
question its immortality. Though we can demonstrate that 
there is a God, and though we conclude that He must be 
immaterial, because of the absurdity of supposing Him 
material, yet we cannot prove that there are any other 
immaterial beings. Evodius inquired of St. Augustine if 
the soul, when it forsakes the gross terrestrial body, is united 
toone more ethereal. This, Bolingbroke says, was one of the 
Platonic ‘whimsies;’ but no one asks such questions now. Nor 
is any one so inquisitive about spiritual physiognomy as to 
ask how the soul of Dives could be distinguished from that 
of Lazarus. We have no right to make the hypothesis that 
soul and body are distinet substances. We have a pertect 


idea of mutter, but nut of spirit. We understand solidity 
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_ On natural 
religion and 
moral duty. 
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and extension. They are the primary qualities of matter, and 
by them we conceive it. Descartes, indeed, says that thought 
is the primary quality of spirit’ But this is untrue; for 
thought is no more the essence of soul than motion is of 
body. A future life, however, is probable. The soul is not 
naturally immortal, but God may give it immortality. 
Seeing He has given us life once, the probabilities are that 
He will continue to give it. The universality of this belief 
among all nations is specially noticed, and the usefulness of 
it in restraining vice and promoting virtue. Speaking of 
the first chapter of Butler’s ‘Analogy,’ which treats of the 
probabilities of a future existence, Bolingbroke says :—‘ This 
hypothesis may be received. It does not so much as imply 
anything repugnant to the perfection of the Divine nature. 
I receive with joy the expectations it raises in my mind— 
the ancient and modern ie provoke my indignation 
when they boast as a mighty acquisition their pretended 
certainty that the body and the soul die together. If they 
had the certainty of this, could the discovery be very 
comfortable? I should have no ditfculty which to choose, 
if the option was proposed to me, to exist after death or to 
die whole.’ 

From. his first philosophy Bolingbroke educes a system of 
natural religion and moral duty. By applying ourselves to 
the observation of the phenomena of nature, corporeal and 
intellectual, we avoid fantastical and arrive at some degree 
of real knowledge. Natural theology is a revelation to the 
reason of mankind. The morality of actions is tested 1 ov their 
bringing happiness uereeable to our nature. It does not 
depend merely on the will of God nor on innate ideas, but 
on the fact that virtue is the pertcction of man’s nature 
that he conforms himself by the practice of it to the « 
of infinite wisdom. Man, us it were, aegiery with the 


Es1ONS 


Almighty. There may be rewards and punishments reserved 
for another life, but with these oe religion of nature is not 
concerned. It teaches that mor: eee is our hiehest interest, 
beeause it tends to the wreatest happiness of the pmcihle of 
mankind. Even should this present lite terminate our exist- 


ence, moral obligations rer same. God has civen 


us fuculties by which we muy Know all that is necessary for 
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_us to know in our natural state concerning His existence, His CHAP. XIII. 
nature, His attributes, His providence over His creatures, and = 
their duties to Him and to each other. 

Bolingbroke charges divines with being in a confederacy Vindicates 
with Atheists. The latter, looking at the evils of the world, pa ae 
conclude that there can be no God, otherwise these evils considered 
would not be permitted. Divines, looking at the same evils, tears thie 

infer the certainty of a future life in which the present present life. 

inequalities will be rectified. Bolingbroke denies the existence 

of the inequalitics, and vindicates the divine proceeding con- 

sidered only asit regards this world. Against the ‘ Epicurean 

Atheists’ and the ‘ Christian Philosophers,’ it is maintained 

that God is just jn His dispensations here, that His goodness 

is abundantly manifest, and that, consequently, there is no 

need of the supposition of a future life to enable us to justify 

the ways of God. The arguments are, that we have abundant 

cause for thankfulness, because of the blessings we have in 

this world. We are, indeed, subject to many evils, physical 

and moral. But the good greatly surpasses the evil. The 

general state of mankind in the present scheme of Providence 

is not merely tolerable, but happy. There is no room for 

the current exaggerated description of human misery. The 

good may often have some alloy, but the evil also is mitigated 

by many circumstances. If pain is violent, it spends itself, 

or it puts an end to the sufferer. If it is moderate, it is 

tolerable, and may be compensated, or the sense of it may 

wear out. The greatest evils men have are trom themselves, 

not from God. The sure mark of a base spirit is to censure 

the order of Providence, and, in-tead of mending his own 

conduct, to set up for correcting that of God. The softest 

pillow on which we can lay our heads ts resignation— 


‘To reason right is to submit. 


Perfect happiness or perfect virtue are LOT, indeed, to be 
found in this world, and we may be overtaken by physical 
calamitics, but all is for the best: and, therefore, ‘whatever 


is, is vieht.’ Not that whatever is, 1s good and right, 
because present evils will be rectified ma future state. This 
may have been Pope’s meaning i the ‘Essay on Man,’ but 
Bolingbroke means that all is tor the best as to the general 
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CHAP, XIII. 


Professes to 
be a Christian. 


Denies the 
apostolical 
commission O 
St. Paul. 


1g0 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


good of the universe. Even though in this world the evil 
were greater than the good, that would be no objection 
against the divine attributes, for the world is but a part, and 
must be made subservient to the well-being of the all. 
Bolingbroke professed to be a Christian; but in a way 
peculiar to himself. He believed the simple Christianity 
of Jesus, as taught by Jesus Himself. The Gospel of Christ, 
he says, is one continued lesson of the strictest morality, of 
justice, benevolence, and universal charity. It is in every 
point conformable to the law of nature; if it were not, no 
authority could oblige us to receive it. As contained in the 
Gospels, Christianity is the word of God, and had it been 


‘propagated with the same simplicity as it was taught by 


Jesus, Christianity would have been the word of God still. 
But what the metaphysical philosophers did for natural 
religion, the divines have done for Christianity. It was left 


‘immediately after its first publication in the midst of a frantic 


world, and in an age of most licentious reasonings. A meta- 
physical and artificial theology took the place of the Gospel. 
A baptized Platonism was substituted for Christianity. The 
divine republication of the Law of Nature was made by 
theologians a republication of the doctrines of Plato. The 
Greek Fathers were as full of the metaphysical reveries and 
Platonic ‘ whimsies’ as the mystified Pagans. St. Augustine, 
by his own confession, was converted to Christianity through 
the influence of Pagan philosophy. He thanks God, with 
many pious ejaculations, that God had procured for him 
some books of the Platonic philosophy, in which he found 
the divinity of the Word established by many arguments. 

This departure from true Christianity bezan with the 
apostles themselves. They did not know what spirit they 
were of. The great corruptor, however, of simple Christianity 
was St. Paul, who preached ‘another Gospel, and not that 
of Jesus.’ He was of the school of Gamalicl, and not of 


Christ. THe was 2 Cabalistie rabbi, a loose declaimer; a vain- 

P 7 es Pao TOES ‘ Es Rees ens ea . ars > 
glorious bouster, who pra tised ‘hypocrisy’ and ‘dissimulation, 
an ‘absurd, profane, obscure, trittiug writer” Ile had no 


apostolical commission. Ife pretends to one, indeed, in the 
Acts of the Apostles, which were written by St. Luke, and 
probably dictated by himself, but he entered a ‘volunteer 
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« LORD BOLINGBROKE. IOI 


into the apostleship.’ The most extraordinary inconsistency CHAP. XIII. 
of modern times is that John Locke should write upon the 
Reasonableness of Christianity, and yet publish commentaries 
on the Epistles of St. Paul. Locke, indeed, has succeeded 
better than any other expositor in making these epistles 
intelligible—‘ By happy conjectures and a great license of 
paraphrase, he has given them an air of coherence, consistency, 
and rationality. St. Paul, by his prolixity and obscurity, 
doubles mystery, and adds everywhere a mystery of words 
to a mystery of things. He might very well talk of his 
gospel, even in contradistinction to that of Christ.’ One 
is a plain and clear system of religion, with here and there 
a doubtful phrase, that casts no obscurity on what is 
plain. The other is an intricate and dark system, with here 
and there an intelligible phrase that casts no light on the 
F rest, but is rather lost in the gloom of the whole. 
P Bolingbroke did not adopt many of the objections to The Christian 
Christianity which were made by other Deists. He believed aD alta’ 
an external revelation to be quite possible. It might be not metaphy- 
proved by miracles and prophecies ; it might depend on facts “~ 
t of history ; and it might contain positive precepts making 
obligatory certain duties that were not enjoined by the laws 
of nature. The Christian revelation depends.on facts. It is 
quite absurd for metaphysical divines to try to establish 
‘revelation on philosophy.’ This was intended to take the 
» defence of Christianity out of the hands of all Platonic 
Christians, who look rather to the internal than the external 
evidence. A religion, Bolingbroke says, which appeals to 
facts must be proved by the tucts, and these he seems to 
consider valid for the establishing of Christianity so far as 
they relate to the life, teaching, and miracles of Jesus. The 
certainty, however, of the laws of nature is greater than any 
historical certainty. They do not depend on authority, but 
on their own truth, which is manifest. Christianity was 
intended only for the Jews. Jesus told His disciples te do 
what was taught by those who sit in Moses’ seat. He 
commanded His apostles to teach and baptize all nations; 
that is, the Jews dispersed throughout all nations. The 
reception of the Gentiles into the Christian Church without 
circumcision was inconsistent with the teaching and the prac- 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Jewish history 
fabulous. 


Ig2 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


tices of the Jews. The four Gospels may be genuine, but there 
were forty Gospels besides, which may not have agreed with 
those in our canon. The Trinity, or three hypostases 
constituting one godhead, is an importation from Paganism 
and Platonism. It came first from Egypt into Grecce. 
St. Paul and St. Peter, however, sometimes contradict 
themselves, calling Jesus at one time a man, and at other 
times speaking of Him as God. Mahometanism was the 
reassertion of the unity of God amid the prevalence of 
Trinitarian corruptions in that age of the Church. The 
absurd doctrine of a Mediator between God and man was 
another importation trom the dark superstitions of Paganism. 
It suited the poor Heathen, who, filled with a religious horror, 
durst not approach the Divine Monarch except through the 
mediation of His ministers. It is altogether unbecoming a 
Christian, who believes that he may always have access to 
the throne of grace. The doctrine of redemption is not to 
be reconciled with the wisdom, justice, and goodness, to say 
nothing of the dignity, of the Supreme Being. It is grounded 
on the incredible story of the fall of Adam. Repentance 
alone must be sufficient to expiate a merciful God. If He 
requires another to appease Ilim, He is not merciful in 
Himself. Dr. Clarke says that man by the use of his faculties 
could never have discovered the method of reconciliation 
between God and man, from which it -is inferred that it is 
not agreeable to sound, unprejudiced reason. 

At the hands of Lord Bolingbroke the Old Testament 
meets still less favour than the New. He has scarcely 
patience to inquire what Judaism means. Its history is 
fable ; its morality is impure ; and its laws opposed to sense 
and reason. Jewish history never obtained any credit in 
the world till after Christianity was established. The 
Jewish Books come to us on the faith of a superstitious 
people among whom the custom of pious lying remarkably 
prevailed. The New Testament gives authority only to 
particular parts of the Old. Christ came to fulfil the law 
and the prophets, but net to consecrate all the written, any 
more than all the oral traditions of the Jews. Abbadie and 
some other theologiaus have maintained the necessity of a 
perpetual miracle to preserve the Seriptures from accident. 
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And this is what God would have given had the Scriptures CHAP. XIII. 
been dictated by the Holy Ghost. But it is just what He ~~ 
has not given. The Scriptures have come to us full of 
additions, interpolations, and transformations, made we know 
neither when nor by whom. The law and the history were 
not originally blended together as they now are in the 
Pentateuch. There is no evidence that the books ascribed 
to Moses were written by him, unless we can believe with 
Philo and Josephus that Moses wrote the account of his own 
death. Where could Moses get the record of creation ? 
Adam knew nothing of what passed before the sixth day, so 
that it could not have come by tradition from him. We 
have no testimony but that of the writer of Genesis for the’ 
fact of Noah’s flood. If we receive the Old Testament on 
the faith of the Jewish scribes, we cannot consistently reject 
the histories which were compiled and preserved by the 
Egyptian priests. It is impossible that in the course of a 
few generations the whole race of the Israelites should have 
become confirmed idolators in Egypt, and have forgotten the 
traditions of their fathers, and the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. 

If the miracles said to have been wrought for the people Jewish mira- 
of Israel had really becn wrought, nothing but the greatest cea 
of all miracles could have made them aie eral: It is 
incredible that the Israelites should have endured the 
oppression of the Egyptians when they were so numerous 
that they could. bring into the field 600,000 fighting men. 
The whole of the Mosaic history is repugnant to the 
experience of mankind. In Livy and other historians there 
are incredible storics; but the Jewish history consists of 
little else. Everything is done by magic and enchantment. 
The system of nature which there prevails is altogether 
different from ours. The books contain legible marks of a 
human original, and to speak of them as divinely inspired is 
blasphemy. They represent the Supreme Being as partial, 
cruel, and unjust—as commanding by one law what Ie 
-forbids by another. The laws in the thirteenth chapter of 
Deuteronomy are opposed to the laws of nature. It is 
impossible to read the Books of Moses without feeling 
contempt for the author ‘as a philosopher and as a divine.’ 
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194 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 
CHAP. XIII. If Moses knew anything of the doctrine of a future life, he t 


"ought to have told the people. By not doing this, he left i 
them in darkness, both as to what they had to expect and 4 
_ What they had to fear. 
Dr. Peleus The greater part of Dr. Leland’s ‘ View of the Deistical 
Bolingbroke. Writers’ is taken up with a reply to Bolingbroke. This is 


also the best part of Leland’s book, though Bolingbroke, of 
all the Deists, deserved the least notice. He complains justly, 
in the beginning, of Bolingbroke’s want of method, his 
repetitions and digressions, which are so many as to make his 
beeks tedious and irksome. To refute Bolingbroke, it was 
enough to collect the passages in which he contradicts 
himself. He sometimes forgets in one chapter what he had 
said in the previous one. Though he had denied that we 
could ascribe to God any moral attributes, Leland finds him 
saying in one place, ‘I know that there is a God, a first 
intelligent cause of all things, whose infinite wisdom and 
power appear evidently in all His works, and to whom, 
therefore, I ascribe most rationally every perfection, whether . 


conceivable or inconceivable.’ Every perfection must 
include goodness and justice. Bolingbroke had described i 
the God of Moses and Paul as cruel and arbitrary, yet what 5 
else can the God of nature be if destitute of moral attributes ? 
If, from the knowledge of ourselves and God’s works, we | 
rise to a knowledge of the Divine wisdom and power, why «es 
may we not also rise to a knowledge of the Divine justice and ! 
goodness? We cannot, by the very constitution of our \ 
minds, help regarding these as perfections, and we are led a 
naturally to ascribe them to the Supreme Being. There 
are, indeed, phenomena in the world not conformable to our 
ideas of Divine goodness, but there are also phenomena not 
conformable to our ideas of Divine wisdom. The objections 
made by Atheists are drawn from the natural as well as the { 
moral world. All that the Theist can maintain is, that ; 
wisdom and goodness predominate. The objection to the “ 
moral attributes is equally valid against the physical. ’ 
Leland urges that though we cannot sce the whole extent of } 
the Divine procecdings, it does not follow that we are not 
judges of the Diy'ne goodness and justice. God may do 
things the reasons of which are unknown to us, but if we 
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did know them we should see that they were done wisely CHAP. XIII. 
and justly, and that according to our ideas of wisdom and 

justice. The Scriptures often oe of God’s ways as above 

human comprehension, and yet they sometimes represent 

Him as appealing to men concerning the equity of His 
proceedings. 

Bishop Warburton wrote ‘A View of Lord Bolingbroke’s warburton’s 

Philosophy, in Four Letters toa Friend.’ He begins with eee 8 * 
the first philosophy, which he says Bolingbroke, cies the piled: 
manner of other inquirers, erects on a general desolation. 
‘ His meditations,’ says the bishop, ‘on divine matters are so 
extensive, that scarce any one who has written in defence of 
virtue and religion but will find himself either insulted in 
his person, or misrepresented in his opinions, and that 
merely for being in his lordship’s way.’ ‘ This conservator 
of States, this legislator of philosophy and religion,’ is 
described as being unable to raise his head above the rank 
contagion of the schools. 


“Tis mighty odd, 
A fit of vapours clouds this demi-god.’ 


He has ‘the roughness of South without his force, the 
malignity of Marvel without his wit.’ The irregular distri- 
bution of moral good and evil has appeared to all men so 
obvious that it seemed strange for Bolingbroke to deny it. 
The verses of the Latin poet express a fearful fact, which 
has baffled all our efforts at solution :— 


Cum res hominum tanta caligine volvi 
Adspicerem, laetosque din florere nocentes, 
Vexarique pios—labefacta cadebat 
Religio.’ 


We may object to the inference. Divines have objected Warburton 
: 4 . - denies that 
to it, but the phenomenon is unquestionable. The premises G43°5 moral 


from which the Atheist reasoned against the existence of an pillar 
intelligent Ruler, and from which “the theologians inferred Gdered only 
the necessity of a future life, were just what Bolingbroke iz at to 
denied. Divines, Warburton says, demonstrated—strictly ‘ 
demonstrated—the existence of God and His moral attributes. 

This being done, they proceeded to show that if man’s whole 
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196 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


CHAP. XIN. of moral good and evil would contradict that demonstration. 


Shows no 
mercy to 
Bolingbroke. 


Hence followed the natural conclusion that there would be a 
future reckoning. Against Atheists, divines had to prove 
the existence of God, and against Deists that of a future 
life. Bolingbroke jumbled the two controversies together. 
He represents the divines as making a future state the 
proof of God’s moral attributes, while the argument really is 
that the moral attributes prove a future state. The only 
confederacy between divines and Atheists is that they hold 
a principle in common with the rest of mankind. Warburton 
vindicates Pope’s ‘Essay on Man’ from the charge of 
teaching the doctrines of Bolingbroke. He calls it a 
vindication of Providence against Libertines and Atheists 
who quarrel with the present constitution of things, and 


‘deny a future state. To both of these Pope answers that 


whatever is, is right—and the reason he gives, is that we see 
only a part of the moral system, that the present state of the 
moral world is necessary for the greater perfection of the 
whole. Bolingbroke’s doctrine is that our moral world is an 
entire system of itself, and therefore whatever is, is right. 
His argument is directed against an imaginary confederacy 
between Atheists and Divines, who for different ends and 
purposes use a common principle, namely, the tnequality of 
God’s moral government here, but this very inequality is 
what Bolingbroke denies. In this he stood alone, even 
among the Deists. Toland, Collins, and Tindal, admitted 
the moral attributes of the Deity, and on them based their 
objections tu revelation. They had some pretence for saying 
that natural religion was perfect ; but Bolingbroke, denying 
both the future lite and our capacity to know anything of 
God as a moral agent, could not pretend that natural 
religion is perfect. 

The ‘View of Bolingbroke’s Philosophy’ is the most 
original, powerful, and characteristic of all Warburton’s 
writings. He treated Bolingbroke with even less merey 
than he had ever shown to any opponent. As Bolingbroke 
was dead, it was thought the bishop should have tempered 
his severity. The author might not be a dead hon, but 
Warburton was accounted little better than a living dog. 
The sentiment may be unreasonable, but it is universal, that 
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the silence of death should calm resentment, as well as stop CHAP. XII. 
the tongue of envy. 


‘Pascitur in vivis Livor, post fata quiescit 
Cum suus ex merito quemque tuetur honos.’ 


Mrs. Mallet, the wife of David Mallet, ‘the beggarly David Hume. 
Scotchman,’ on whose head Samuel Johnson poured out the 
a concentrated essence of his hatred of Scotland, once said to 
> Hume, ‘Allow me, Mr. Hume, to introduce myself to you. 
It is right that we Deists should know each other.’ ‘Madam,’ 
replied Hume, ‘I am not a Deist, and do not wish to be 
known under that name.’ If Hume had been asked what 
he was, and by what name he wished to be known, he would 
probably have declined to answer. If he had been willing 
to answer, he would probably have found it difficult. No 
mind would have rebelled more than his against being 


{ 

{ 
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F : classed and labelled. 
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Hume’s first publication was the ‘Treatise of Human His ‘ Essays. 
Nature.’ As this work was afterwards disowned by its 
author, we need not do more than mention it. Its place 
was supplied by the ‘ Essays,’ in which the chief questions 
were treated with more accuracy and clearness, while many 
of the more intricate and ingenious but less important 
reasonings were omitted. 
| We shall best begin by viewing Hume in his Ristion to His relation 
; be Locke. He was avowedly an experimentalist, holding the nape 
senses to be the only channels of knowledge. Through them 
the mind has what Hume calls impressions. The memory of 
these impressions constitutes ideas. Upon these the mind 
works. It arranges them, transposes them, and reasons upon 
them. There is here an unusual meaning attached to the 
word ideas, but that meaning is definite, and the peculiarity 


P itself clearly marks Hume as on the side of the sensuous 
philosophy. He cannot find in the mind any innate ideas 
. or any infinite ideas, such as those of infinite time or infinite 
space. 
The title generally applied to Hume is that of Sceptic, and coy 
‘ called a 
Sceptic. 
* Thomas Chureh, Viear of Batter- defending the Old Testament his- 
sea, wrotoan ‘Anilysi Eton wd Peling- torians. Charles Bulkeley, a Dissent- 
} broke’s Philosphy ancs Hervey ing minister, also wrote * Note son the 
answered Bolinzbroke’s * Letters 0.1 Philosophical Works ef Lord Boling- 
the Studv and Use’ of History.” broke,’ 
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CHAP. XIII. this both in philosophy and religion. He follows experience 


His relation 


to Berkeley. 


till he finds there is something beyond experience. Then 
he either acknowledges that we must fall back upon natural 
instincts, and trust to reason, such as it is, or he gives way 
to despair, and with an easy indifference flings the problem 
aside as insoluble, bidding us be content with our ignorance, 


for all is an enigma, a riddle, and a mystery. These two: 


states of mind are clearly distinguishable in Hume. They 
are both called Scepticism, yet they are so different that the 
one leads to inquiry, the other to indolence.* The one was 
a quality cf his own keen intellect, the other was learned in 
France. It is only the first which we care to notice further. 

Locke imagined that he found in experience the grand 
remedy for the reveries of schoolmen and metaphysicians. 
It was a method which suited the practical character of the 
English mind. Hume, who was not disposed to be a meta- 
physician, but a man of the world, accepted it readily ; but 
being by nature a metaphysician, he could not escape a pre- 
vious question, What is the foundation of all conclusions 
from experience? nor a subsequent inquiry as to how we 
were to solve questions not soluble by experience. Every 
subject in philosophy which he touches plays round this 
word. The first inquiry always is, How far do we know it 
by Locke’s method? This knowledge in Hume’s searching 
analysis invariably turns out to be small. It was objected 
to Locke by Stillingfleet that he discarded substance out of 
the world. Bishop Berkeley, for an object in no way scepti- 
cal, but rather the contrary, showed the impossibility of our 
ever being able to demonstrate the existence of a material 
world. Hume accepted Berkeley’s arguments and Berke- 
ley’s conclusions. We are conscious of mind. There is an 
intellect which perceives,—but what does it perceive? Im- 
pressions and ideas that belong to it’ or impressions and 


* This has been well expressed by lous. flings hims elf into his arm-chair, 
Professor Maurice in his admirable becomes a eutly and conte mptu- 
remarks on Hume. ‘It is not when cusiy aequics as any priest ever 
he is pushing his investigations as far wished ais disciples to be; it is then 
as they will go that we ever complain thot he exhilots the state of mind to 


of him; then he is doing a ser ie eto which we il tempted, and against 
truth and to mankind. It is when, which, what thers do, the believer 
as olten happens in this treatise, be in a Ged of t 1 must wrestle to the 
declines investigation, laughs at ‘the deuth,'—€sdern Philos phy. 

eiYort to make it as useless and ridicu- 
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ideas that belong to an external world? Without the mind CHAP. XIII. 
to perceive, where would be that which we suppose to be 


perceived? The mind is conscious only of its own impres- 
sions and ideas, but it has no certainty of any existence be- 
yond that of which it is conscious. So far Hume went with 
Berkeley. But experience not only fails to guide us to an 
external world, it does not even prove to us the existence of 
mind. When we say we are conscious of mind, we assume 
as much as when we say we are conscious of matter. Our 
consciousness extends only to impressions and ideas, so that 
the existence of a mind perceiving is as much. beyond 
demonstration as the existence of an external world per- 
ceived. Here is the first of the shortcomings of experience. 
The existence of matter and mind is demitted to the limbo of 
scepticism. 


The common-sense philosophers have always reckoned On causation. 


themselves certain of matter and motion—that motion could 
not exist without a Mover, nor any effect without a cause. 
But how did they come by this knowledge? Hume showed 
that it can neyer be reached by experience. We cannot 
discover that force or energy which produces an effect. We 
can never see what that is which makes an effect the infal- 
lible consequence of a cause. All we know is that one fol- 
lows the other. The impulse of one billiard ball is attended 
with motion in the second. This is all that is manifest to 
the outward senses. From the first appearance of any object 
we never know what effect will result from it. By experience 
we know that certain effects follow certain causes—that 
heat, for instance, is the constant attendant on flame. But 
prior to experience we do not know that flame contains that 
force which we call heat. The idea is evidently not derived 
from the contemplation of bodies. Some philosophers say it 
is an inward impression, or an idea deriyed from reflection 
on the operation of our minds, or a conclusion reached by 
our reasonings guided by experience. These are supposi- 
tions. All that we can say is simply that such a thing fol- 
lows another because we have seen before a similar conjnnc- 
tion. What the connection is we do not know. The first 
time a man saw the communication of motion by impulse or 
by the shock of two billiard balls, he could not pronounce 
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that the one event was connected with the other, but only 
that they were conjoined. It is not till after he has felt these 
events to be connected, by having observed several instances 
of the same nature, that he can foretell the existence of the 
one from the appearance of the other. 

When Hume writes of morals, experience is still playing 
its part. Fora time it is a guide, then it fails, and Hume, 
after stumbling on other philosophies not experimental, falls 
finally into doubt and uncertainty. He proves by observa- 
tions drawn from experience that virtue is the interest of 
man. He proves also, though this is not his object, that the 


distinctions of right and wrong exist anterior to all expe- 


rience. For those who deny the reality of these distinctions 
he has no other name but ‘disingenuous disputants.’ Their 
reality must be admitted. The only questions are those 
which concern their extent and their foundation. The plea- 
sure of a virtuous deed may be the motive which leads to it. 
This motive Hume founded on what he calls a sentiment. 
This is in opposition to the philosophers who find the 
motives of virtue in reason. This sentiment he calls an in- 
ternal sense, or fine feeling. It is, in fact, the ‘moral sense’ 
of Lord Shaftesbury—an intuition of the mind not in any 
way derived from the impressions of the external world or 
from experience of human life. To separate this from 
reason could only be done by giving reason a limited mean- 
ing—a meaning which it may have had in Locke’s philo- 
sophy, but to which it was never limited in any other philo- 
sophy. With Hume, reason means merely reasoning. It 
does not include what the Germans understand by Vernunft, 
nor what Plato and the ancient philosophers meant by that 
reason in which the world is constituted. Hume accord- 
ingly finds that these ancient philosophers, and such as 
Shaftesbury among the moderns, were confused between 
reason and sentiment. The former, he says, often afirmed 
that virtue is nothing but conformity to reason, and yet they 
considered morals as deriving their existence from taste or 
sentiment. The moderns talk much about the beauty of 
virtue and the deformity of vice, yet they commonly 
aecount for this distinction hy metaphysical reasonines, 
and by deductions from the most abstract principles of the 
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understanding. Having in this way placed ‘sentiment’ in CHAP. XII. 
opposition to ‘reason,’ Hume admits that there are many ao 
specious arguments for both sides, and concludes with some- 
thing of the confusion of which he complains in others. ‘In 
many orders of beauty,’ he says, ‘ particularly those of the 
fine arts, it is requisite to employ much reasoning in order 
to feel the proper sentiment, and a false relish may be fre- 
quently corrected by argument and reflection. There are 
just grounds to conclude that moral beauty partakes much of 
the latter species, and demands the assistance of our intel- 
lectual faculties in order to give it a suitable influence on the 
human mind.’ After saying this, he announces that he will 
coutine himself to the experimental method ; fact and obser- 
vation being the only ground for a system of ethics. From 
this ground he comes to a conclusion partly sceptical; re- 
garding virtue as unquestionably the interest of man, yet 
adding an exception perhaps in the case of justice. ‘That 
honesty is the best policy may be a good general rule, but it 
is liable to many exceptions, and he, it may perhaps be 
thought, conducts himself with most wisdom who observes 
the general rule and takes advantage of all the exceptions.’ 
In the treatise on ‘Human Nature’ the question was dis- 
cussed, if moral distinctions are to be found in nature. Tue 
answer is, that if by natural we are to understand the oppo- 
site of miraculous, they are in nature, and also if by natural 
is to be understood the opposite of unusual; but in the sense 
of natural as opposed to artificial, some virtues are said to be 
natural and others artificial. 
i-xperience always landed Hume ir scepticism, but in his The remedy 


reilly philosophical moods he was never willing to stay fF scepticism 
there. He believed in an external world as much as the 
best ordinary individual who puts his foot on this firm 
earth. Ife no more doubted the existence of his mind than 
he doubted of his doubts. Nature provides a remedy for 
seepticism. TIume could not discover the connection between 
eause and effect, but he never denied its existence nor the 
validity of our reasonings concerning it. ‘Allew me to tell 
you,’ he says in one place, ‘that I never asserted so absurd 
a proposition as that anything might arise without a cause. 


IT only maintained that our certainty of the falsehood of that 
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CHAP. XII. proposition proceeded neither from intuition nor from 


demonstration, but from another source .... There are 
many different kinds of certainty, but some are satisfactory 
to the mind, though perhaps none so regular as the demon- 
strative kind.’ 

Hume refused the name of Deist, but it is probable that 
he would not have refused to be called by the Greek 
equivalent, Theist. There is a story that once dining with 
a large company at the Baron d’Holbach’s, the discourse 
turning on natural religion, Hume said that as for Atheists 
he did not believe there ever was one. ‘ You have been a 
little unfortunate,’ said the baron; ‘you are now at table 
with seventeen for the first time.’ It is not generally 
admitted that Hume was a Theist. He came with his 
experience to find out if it could lead him to a demonstra- 
tion of the being of God. As in other cases, it came short. 
He had never seen God, he was not with Him before the 
mountains were brought forth. He saw effects in the world, 
but no agent producing them. He saw workmanship, but 
no hand at work. His experience did not reach a hand- 
breadth into the deep that is infinite. Hume, however, 
brings forward his objections avowedly as ‘ sceptical 
paradoxes’ with a distinct affirmation that he does not 


approve of them. In the essay, ‘Of a Providence and ~ 


Future State,’ a philosopher of the sect of the Epicureans is 
supposed to address the common people of Athens. He 
urges them to abide by the ancient religious traditions of 
their forefathers, and not to attempt to establish religion 
upon reason. The religious philosophers indulge a rash 
curiosity. They excite doubts which they never satisfy — 
they paint in the most magnificent colours the order, beauty, 
and wise arrangement of the universe, and then ask if such 
a glorious display ot intelligence could proceed from the 
fortuitous concourse of atoms, or if chance could produce 
what the greatest genius can never sufficiently admire. 
This is an ‘argument from etfects to causes. It is inferred 
from the order of the work that there must have been 
desion and forethought in the worker. The Epicurean 
philosopher answers that he allows the argument to be solid 
so far as it gocs, but its advovutes must not pretend to 
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establish the conclusion in a greater latitude than the CHAP. XIII. 
phenomena of nature will justify. When we infer any — 
particular cause from an effect, we must proportion the one 
to the other, and can never be allowed to ascribe to the 
cause any qualities but what are exactly sufficient to produce 
the effect. We cannot return back upon the cause and 
infer other effects from it besides those by which it is known 
-to us. No one merely from the sight of Zeuxis’ pictures 
could know that he was also a statuary or architect. We Objections to 
may fairly conclude the workman to be possessed of the Theis™ 
talents and taste displayed in his works, but we have no 
right to infer that he has any talents beyond what he 
manifests. Supposing the Deity to be the Author. of the 
existence and order of the universe, we can ascribe to Him 
that precise degree of power, intelligence, and benevolence 
which appear in His workmanship, but nothing more. The 
supposition of further attributes is mere hypothesis, and so 
too is the supposition that in distant regions of space or 
periods of time there will be a more magnificent display of 
these attributes. We can never be allowed to mount up 
from the effect to the cause, and then descend downwarcs to 
infer any new effect from that cause. It is objected that as 
we reason from a half-finished building that it is a work of 
design and contrivance, and justly return to the cause to 
infer that the building will soon be finished, so may we 
infer the completion of what is wanting to the perfection of 
this world. If we find on the seashore the print of a human 
foot, we conclude that a man had passed that way, though 
the sand may have effaced the print of the other foot. Why 
then may we not reason that the Author of Nature is capable 
' of producing something greater than nature at present 
manifests 2? The answer is, human art and divine are not 
the same; man is a being whom we know by experience, 
ep and from our knowledge of him and his works we can draw 
a hundred inferences of what may be expected from him. 
The print of ¢ foot in the sand can only prove that there was 
some figure adapted to it by which it was produced, but the 
print of a fwman foot proves likewise from our other 
experience that there was probably another foot which also 
left its impression. ‘The case is not the same with our 
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reasonings from the works of nature. The Deity is known 
to us only by His productions, and is a single Being in the 
universe, not comprehended under any species or genus, 
from whose experienced attributes or qualities we can by 
analogy infer other attributes or qualities in Him. As the 
universe shows wisdom and goodness, we infer wisdom and 
goodness. As it shows a particular degree of these perfec- 
tions, we infer a particular degree of them precisely adapted 
to the effect which we examine.’ 

The source of our mistake is said by the Epicurean 
philosopher to be that we tacitly consider ourselves as in the 
place of the Supreme Being, and conclude that ‘He will 
act om every occasion according to our ideas of what is 
reasonable. But the ordinary course of nature might 
convince us of the contrary. It is regulated by principles 
and maxims very different from ours. We cannot reason 
from ourselyes to a Being so remote and incomprchensible, 
who bears much less analogy to any other being in the 
universe than the sun to a waxen taper.’ Bolingbroke 
had already reasoned in this way with reference to 
the divine attributes of power and justice, but he did 
not hold his reasoning applicable to the attributes of 
wisdom and goodness. Hume proposes to introduce these 
objections as ‘sceptical paradoxes,’ nothing more than 
curious; but in a note to the essay, where he speaks in his 
own person, he says it may be established as a maxim that, 
when any cause is known only by its particular effects, it 
must be impossible to infer any new effects from that 
‘cause,’ 

It is still, however, not evident how far Hume agreed 
with the philosophy of his Epicurean philosopher. The 
subject was resumed in a tract, which was published after 
his death. This was called ‘ Dialogues on Natural Religion.’ 
The principal disputants are Philo and Cleanthes. The one 
is a Sceptic, the other a Theist. The author of Hume’s 
Life, John Will Turton, savs that Hume showed most 
sympathy with Cluanthes, and, indeed, very nearly professed 
the theistical doctrine tor his own. Philo says that the 
inquiry can never be conc ring the feing, but only 
concerning the nature of the Doitv. The being of God is 
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not to be questioned. It is a truth self-evident. Nothing CHAP. XII. 


exists without a cause, and the original cause of the 
universe we call God, and piously ascribe to Him every 
perfection. But as all perfection is purely relative, we 
ought never to imagine that we can comprehend the 
attributes of the Divine Being, or suppose that His perfec- 
tions have any analogy or nee to the perfections of a 
human creature. We justly ascribe to Him wisdom, thought, 
design, knowledge, because these words are honourable 
among men, and we have no other language nor other 
conception by which we can express our admiration of Him. 
But we must not think that His attributes have any 
resemblance to these qualities among men. He is infinitely 
superior to our limited view and comprehension, and is 
‘more the object of worship in the temple than of disputa- 
tion in the schools.’ Cleanthes saw in the world but one 
vreat machine, subdivided into an infinite number of lesser 
machines, which again admit of subdivision to a degree 
beyond what human senses and faculties can trace or 
explain. All these various machines, and even the most 
minute parts, are adjusted to each other with an accuracy 
which ravishes into admiration all men who have ever 
contemplated them. The curious adapting of means to ends 
throughout all nature resembles exactly, though it much 
excecds, the productions of human contrivance, or human 
dvsism. And since the effects resemble each other, we are 
led to infer, by all the rules of analogy, that the causes also 
resemble cach other, and that the Author of nature is in 
me Way similar to man, though possessed of much greater 
3, proportioned to the grandeur of Ilis work. By 
ruluent, d posterior’, and by this argument alone, do 
preve at once the existence of Deity and the likeness of 
‘divine mind to the human. 
hilo answers that if we see a house we conclude with the 
‘tcertainty that it had an architect or builder, because 
-this is precisely the species of effect which we have 
roceed from that species of cause. Dut we 
at the universe bears such resemblance to a 
house that we pak the s same certainty infer a similar cause, 
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Cleanthes dwells on the resemblance, which he maintains 
is not slight, in the economy of final causes—the order, 
proportion, and arrangement of every part. And Philo 
points out to Damea, another of the speakers, that Cleanthes 
tacitly allows that order, arrangement, or the adjustment of 
final causes, is not of itself any proof of: design, but only so 
far as we have experienced it to proceed from design. For 
anything we know, d priori, matter may contain the spring 
or source of order originally within itself as well as mind, 
and there is no more difficulty in conceiving that the 
several elements, from an internal unknown cause, may fall 
into the most exquisite arrangement, than in conceiv- 
ing that these ideas in the great universal mind, from 
a like internal unknown cause, fall into the same arrange- 
ment. 

Cleanthes allows the equal possibility of both suppositions, 
but finds from experience that there is an original principle 
of order in mind, not in matter; and as from similar effects 
we can infer similar causes, so he concludes that the adjust- 
ment of means to an end is the same in the universe as in a 
machine of human contrivance, and, therefore, the causes of 
both must resemble each other. 

Philo is scandalized with this comparison made between 
the mind of God and the created mind. Thought, design, 


_or intelligence, he says, such as we discover in men and 


animals, is no more than one of the springs and principles of 
the universe, as well as heat and cold, attraction or repulsion, 
and a hundred others which fall under daily observation. 
Why should thought be the model of the whole universe ? 
It is true that in this minute globe of earth, stone, wood, 
brick, iron, brass have not an order or arrangement without 
human art or contriyance, but it does not follow that the 
universe has not its order without something similar to 
human art. Isa part of nature a rule for the whole? Is a 
very small part a rule for the universe? This is not to be 
allowed. The inhabitants of other planets, have they 
thought, intelligence, and reason, or anything similar to 
these faculties in man?’ When nature has so extremely 
diversified her manner of operation in this small globe, can 
we imagine that she incessantly copies herself throughout 
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the universe,* and if thought is confined to this narrow CHAP. XIII. 
corner, with what propriety can we assign it as the original 
cause of all things ? 

Cleanthes answers that if even in common life we assign Design in 

a cause for an event, it is no objection that we cannot assign pature de- 
a cause for that cause, and answer every new question that 
may be started. What philosophy could submit to so rigid 
a rule? Philosophers, who confess ultimate causes to be 
unknown, are sensible that the most refined principles into 
which they trace the phenomena are still as inexplicable as 
the phenomena themselves are to the vulgar. The order’ and 
arrangement of nature, the curious adjustment of final causes, 
the place, use, and intention of every part and organ—all 
these bespeak, in the clearest language, an intelligent Cause, 
an Author. The heavens and the earth give in the same 
testimony. The whole chorus of nature raises a hymn to 
the praise of the Creator. ‘You alone,’ says Cleanthes to 
Philo, ‘ or almost alone, disturb the general harmony. You 
start abstruse doubts, cavils, and objections. You ask me, 
What is the cause of the cause? I know not; I care not; 
that concerns not me. I heve found a Deity, and here I 
stop my inquiry. Let them go further who are wiser or 
more enterprising.’ 

Philo admits that the grandeur and magnificence of nature Nature does 
are arguments for Deity, but argues that on Cleanthes’ nob tase 
d posteriori principles they become objections. He also points finite. 
out to Cleanthes that by confining himself to this method of 
reasoning he renounces all claim to infinity in any of the 
attributes of Deity. For as the cause ought to be propor- 
tioned: to the eect, and the effect, so far as it falls under 
our cognizance, is not infinite, we cannot ascribe this attribute 
to the Divine Being. Nor can we, on Cleanthes’ principles, 
ascribe perfection to God, for there are many inexplicable 
difficulties in the works of nature which, if we allow a perfect 
Author to be proved ¢ priori, are easily solved, and become 
only seeming difficulties, from the narrow capacity of man, 
who cannot trace infinite relations. But on the rigid final 


* Had the discoveries now known scarcely have made Philo reason after 
ag morphology and typology been this fashion. 
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cause supposition these difficulties become real ; and further, 
were the world ever so perfect a production, it must still 
remain uncertain whether all the excellencies of the work 
can justly be ascribed to the workman. He may have 
botched and bungled many worlds throughout an eternity. 
Ere this system was struck out much labour may have 
been lost, many fruitless trials made, anda slow but con- 
tinual improvement in the art of world-making carried 
on during infinite ages. Nor by this reasoning solely 
can we prove the unity of God as in a piece of human work- 
manship—a house, a ship, or a city; though unity be in 
the work, a great number of men may be employed in 
working. 

In an essay on the ‘ Natural History of Religion,’ Hume, 
speaking in his own person, clearly declares himself on the 
side of Theism. The whole frame of nature, he says, bespeaks 
an intelligent Author; and no rational inquirer can, after 
serious reflection, suspend his belief a moment with regard to 
the primary principles of genuine Theism and religion. This 
belief Hume thinks is not an original instinct or primary 
impression. It is the result of reasoning. There are nations 
without any sentiment of religion, and there are no ‘two 
nations, perhaps no two men, that ever precisely agreed in 
their religious ideas. By studying the works of nature we 
come inevitably to the conclusion that there is an Author of 


‘nature; but if we leave the works of nature, and trace the 


Polytheism 
preeeded 
Monotheism. 


footsteps of invisible power in the various and contrary 
events of life, we are necessarily led to Polytheism. From 
this IIume argues that Polytheism preceded Monotheism. 
The apparently capricious powers or nature would be the 
first divinities—beings correspouding to the elves and fairies 
of our ancestors. «As men advanced in the knowledge of 
nature, they would sce that the work of nature could not be 
ascribed to these deities. The ties of the unity of God being 
once reached, the human mind could uever again lese sight 


of it. The intelligent Pagans never ascribed the origin and 


fabric of the universe to these imperteet beings. Tesiod and 
Homer suppose gods and men to have sprang equally trom 
the unknown powers of nature. Ovil speaks of the creating 


Deity in the doubtful terms, * Quisquis fut ie Deorum ;’ 
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and Diodorus Siculus, beginning his work with the enumera- CHAP. XIII. 


tion of the most reasonable opinions concerning the origin 
of the world, makes no mention of a Deity, or intelligent 
mind. Hume denies the universality of the religious senti- 
ment in order that he may deny the existence of a primary 
instinct, which, as a mere experimental philosopher, he was 
bound to do; yet here, as in other places, he is forced to go 
beyond his own philosophy to find a rational explanation of 
the phenomena of religion. A people, he says, destitute of 
religion are but a few degrees removed from the brute. And 
again, he says, that if the propensity to believe in invisible 
intelligent power be not an original instinct, it is, at least, 
a general attendant on human nature, and may be considered 
as a mark or stamp which the Divine workman has set upon 
His work, and ‘nothing, surely, could more dignify mankind 
than to be thus selected from ail other parts of the creation 
to bear the image or impression of the universal Creator. 
What a noble privilege is it of human reason to attain the 
knowledge of the Supreme Being, and from the visible works 
of nature be enabled to infer so sublime a principle as its 
Supreme Creator!’ After saying all this, Hume’s natural 
dislike to religion comes upon him. He finds ignorance the 
mother of devotion, reyolts at the corruptions of theological 
systems and the evils to which they have given rise, and 
finally sinks into his wonted scepticism, finding that all is 
an ‘inexplicable mystery ;’ that the result of inquiry is, 
‘doubt and uncertainty, from which our only escape is into 
the calm though obscure regions of philosophy.’ 


Hume was in [aris about two years after the great On miracles. 


excitement thut had been raised by the miracles supposed 
to have been performed at the tomb of the Abbé Paris. IIe 
ad many conversations with the priests ers the reality 
of these and other miracles. A Jesuit of La Fléehe once 
answered ILume ees the same objections which he urged 
acainst Catholic miracles were valid against those of the 
Gospel. Ifume says he admitted this as a suilicient answer. 
If there are no real miracles but those recorded in the Bible, 
they become so exceptionable that there is a very strong 
probability against their being genuine. The order of nature 
is visible to us; a Gospel miracle comes to us only on the 
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Hume refuted. 
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authority of testimony ; which, then, is the stronger evidence, 
our senses or testimony ? Archbishop Tillotson had already 
weighed the question in arguing against the doctrine of 
the ‘real presence.’ This doctrine might have the authority 
of Scripture or tradition, but these cannot overbalance the 
testimony of our senses. The Apostles saw the miracles of 
Jesus. To them the evidence was equal to the evidence of 
the senses; but to us, who have only their testimony, it is 
not equal. When we believe anything on human testimony, 
the principle of our belief is founded on an observation of the 
veracity of human testimony, and of the usual conformity of 
facts to the reports of witnesses. Here all the experiments 
and observations give a probability in favour of the truth of 
that to which testimony is made. But when the fact attested 
is such a one as has seldom fallen under our observation, 
there is a contest of two opposite experiences. The Indian 
prince who refused to believe the first relations concerning 
the effects of frost reasoned justly. It required very strong 
testimony to engage his assent to facts which bore so little 
analogy to the events of which he had constant and uniform 
experience. The action of frost was not contrary to his 
experience, but it was not conformable to it. It was extra- 
ordinary, not miraculous. In a wider knowledge of nature 
it was found to be within the operations of nature. A miracle 
Hume defines as a rvolation of the laws of nature; and asa 
firm and unalterable experience has established these laws, 
the proof against a miracle is as entire as any argument from 
experience can posssbly be. The Indian prince rightly 
required strong testimony to believe in ice, but no testimony 
is sufficient to evidence a miracle. 

No writer on miracles omits to notice Hume. To refute 
him has been the umbition of every Christian apologist for 


the last hundred years; but what could really be said in 
eae 
a 


in his ictune. It 1s recorded of a professor 
in the University of Liinburgh that he annually refuted the 


reply Was sai 


great sceptic, aud with as much complacency as regularity. 
= . ~ 


A portion of his lectures was always introduced with the 
words—‘ Having considered these different systems, I will 
now, gentlemen, proceed to retute the ingenious theories of 
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really was but one answer, that answer has been repeated CHAP. XIII. 
with variations and amplifications by all who have undertaken - 
to meet his objections. 

William Adams, who is described as chaplain to the Bishop By William 

of Llandaff, was one of the first who wrote on miracles with res ‘ 
reference to Hume’s argument. - Adams at once objected to 
the definition of miracle as a ‘transgression of the law of 
nature.’ Ifthe Author of nature performs any work different 
from what we see going on every day, He does not thereby 
violate or transgress any law. He does not even depart 
from the order of nature, but only from what we know of the 
order of nature. Our idea of a natural law is nothing more 
than our observation of what usually goes on in the world. 
It is not contrary to nature that the dead should be raised, 
or that the winds should be controlled by a word. It only 
supposes a power in nature greater than what is manifested 
in our daily experience. Our individual observation may 
testify to a uniformity of sequences in nature, but we have 
no right to make this the universal measure where so much 
evidently lies beyond our knowledge. Extraordinary occasions 
may require extraordinary manifestations of power. For 
the truth of these we must depend on testimony. If they 
became frequent they would cease to be extraordinary, and 
so cease to serve the end for which a miracle is wrought. 
The uniformity of nature must be acknowledged before we 
can acknowledge a miracle. This, says Adams, is a position 
which has been laid down by all who write in defence of 
miracles, and he expresses wonder to see it now pleaded as 
decisive against them. Adams sometimes speaks of God 
changing or subverting His laws, which are not much better 
words than ‘transgressing’ or ‘ violating.’ He confesses a 
necessity of speaking in this way, for a miracle is apparently 
a subversion of law, but in reality it 1s conformable to nature. 
This was taking the force out of the distinction which ume 
made between the extraordinary and the nuraculous. 

It appears from Dr. Campbell's‘ Dissertation on Miracles,’ By Dr. Camp- 
that TIume in the first cdition of his ‘ Essay’ maintained the Pell: 
impossibility of miracles. Some of the reasoning still looks 
in that direction, and many who replicd to Hume argued 
against the thesis that miracles are impossible. In the early 
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CHAP. XIII. editions there was a passage which read thus—‘ Upon the 


Testimony 
and experi- 
ence. 


- whole, it appears that no testimony for any kind of miracle 
can ever possibly amount to a probability, much less to 2 
proof.’ The passage now reads thus—‘ Upon the whole, it 
appears that no testimony for any kind of miracle has ever, 
amounted to probability, much less to a proof.’ This fairly 
changes the question from possibility to probability. While 
Hume maintained that miracles were improbable, Campbell 
held that they were not only probable, and might be proved 
from testimony, but that the miracles on which our belief in 
Christianity is founded are sufficiently attested. 

Campbell refuses to admit that our belief in testimony has 
its foundation in experience. He regards it rather as an 
original instinct or intuition. It is not, therefore, to be put 
into the balance against experience. He makes this simple 
ilustration of the case between him and Hume :—He lived 
near a ferry; he had seen the ferry-boat cross the river a 
thousand times and return safe. One day a stranger comes 
to his door and seriously tells him that the boat is lost; he 
stood on the bank, and saw it upset. Here is what Hume 
would call ‘a contest of opposite experiences ;’ but Campbell 
maintains that his having seen the boat cross and recross a 
thousand times in safety is no proof against the testimony of 
the stranger—that must be overthrown by contrary testi- 
mony. Another person testifies that he had seen the boat 
safe ; that it has not been upset. Tere the things balanced 
are homogeneal, here is testimony against testimony ; but 
until the second testimony came there was no inconsistency 


in believing that, thouzh the boat had crossed a thousand 
times in: safety, 1t was, Low upset. The application of this 
illustration might be churged with a fallacy, It might he said 
that we have experience that boats are upset, but we have 
none that dead men are raised to life. But in makine this 
objection Wwe should be ¢ rE jue With the word experience an 
ambiguity which Camptell is careful to mark. Did Iume 
mean by experience his own, personally? If so, there is no 
fallacy in Cans ell’s illusteation. He may never have seen 
a ferry-bout upsct. Did dlume mean ly experience that of 


men in general? It so, what did he know of other men’s 
| 


experience except by testimeny © This boasted uniformity 
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DAVID, HUME. 213 
of nature, then, has only testimony for its foundation, the CHAP. XIII. 
same as that on which miracles depend; so that testimony = — 
really forms the greater part of that experience which was to 
overthrow the validity of testimony. To make Hume’s case 
valid, evidence is required from experience that ferry-boats 
have never been upset. This is a considerable change from 
Dr. Tillotson’s argument about transubstantiation, with 
which Hume began his ‘Essay.’ That argument rested on 
the superiority of sense over testimony. The Apostles saw 
the miracles of Jesus; they had the evidence of their senses. 
But if our senses cannot be trusted,—if what appears bread 
and wine is not bread and wine, but flesh and blood,—we 
overthrow not only testimony, but the evidence on which 
testimony rests, which is the veracity of sense. Here the 
things opposed are the evidence of our senses and -an ex- 
ternal authority. In Hume’s argument the opposition is 
between his own personal experience, added to what he 
knows traditionally of the general experience of mankind, 
and an external testimony of certain facts which, though out 
of the range both of general experience and his own experi- acl not 

- : 3 ; : possible. 

ence personally, are yet not incompatible with either. This 
seems to be the force of Campbell’s argument, but Hume had 
sheltered himself by a subtle distinction which it was neces- 
sary to examine. The Indian prince who did not believe in 
ice because he had never seen it, and could not conceive the 
possibility of it, having no conception of the conditions on 
which its existence was possible, reasoned rightly on the 
whole. It required strong testimony to convince him. 
Both sides agree in this. Doth sides also agree that the 
testimony might be such as it would be unreasonable for him 


be reject. Pace says that his unbelief might be overcome 
by testimony, because, though it is not contormeahle to his ex- 
, t te e turned into ice, it is vet not 
a contrary to it. This is just what C unpbell says of miracles. 
Thev are not contrary to our expericuce, but they are out- 
side of it or not conf wmable to it. Our acquaintance with 
the luws of nature is only partial. In the idea of a miracle 
as contrary to experience, Hume is still working upon his 
definition that it is ‘a transgression of law,’ which Campbell 


of course rejects. To illustrate his meaning, LLume says it 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Hume grants 


the possibility 


of miracles. 


Bishop 
Donglas on 
miracles, 
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is no miracle that a man in seeming good health should die 


suddenly, but it is a miracle that a dead man should rise to 
life. The main difference here is, according to Campbell, 
that the one is common—conformable to experience,—the 
other is not conformable to experience. The Indian prince 
would not have been more unreasonable in refusing on the 
strongest testimony to believe in ice than we should be in 
refusing on the same testimony to believe that a man was 
raised from the dead. 

But Iume comes even nearer to his opponents than this. 
He grants that there may possibly be ‘ miracles, or violations 
of the usual course of nature, of such a kind as to admit of 
proof from human testimony.’ There may be; but he does 
not grant that there has been. Suppose, he says, there was 
a universal testimony that for the first eight days in 
January, 1600, there was a total darkness over the whole 
earth. Such a testimony ought to be received by philoso- 
phers, and the cause of the miracle investigated. By 
‘miracle’ Hume evidently means here something natural. 
for philosophers are to investigate the cause of it. But this 
is not surely the kind of ‘miracle’ concerning which he 
wrote his ‘Essay ;’ yet into something of this kind Dr. 
Campbell resolves all the miracles which he defends,— 
miracles which are variations from the usual course of 
nature, but not violations of the actual system of nature. 
The conclusion is, that the kind of miracle against which 
Hume writes is a kind of miracle whose existence Chris- 
tians, as represented by Dr. Campbell, do not profess to 
believe. 

John Douglas, Bishop of Salisbury, wrote ‘The Criterion ; 
or, Rules by which the True Miracles in the New Testament 
are distinguished from the spurious Miracles of Pagans and 
Papists.” Douglas connects Hume's argument against 
miracles with his doctrine of cause and effect. It is ¢ nly 
when our experience connects a cause with a particular 
effect that we believe it. Testimony is not sufficient. The 
sis that Tume’s argument 


} 


plain inference made by Dougla 
proves too much, It is equ ily valid against the Christian 
miracles, and everything wondertul in nature which has not 
yet come within the narrow limits of our experience. Douglas 
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assumes the omnipotency of God, and from that reasons for CHAP. XIII. 


miracles. .He notices the contradiction pointed out by 
Campbell, that Hume in the plainest terms admits that human 
testimony may in some cases give credibility to a miracle. 
He also noticed a limitation which Hume expressly wished 
should be noticed, that only such miracles as are made the 
Soundation of a new system of religion cannot be made credible 
by testimony. His previous reasoning had struck at all 
miracles; but ‘he is lost in a labyrinth, surely,’ says the 
author of ‘ The Criterion,’ ‘when he now applies it only to 
miracles connected with religion.’ Bishop Douglas argues 
for the necessity of revelation. Socrates had seen. this 
necessity when he told Alcibiades of a Great Teacher who 
was to teach men their duty towards God and man. The 
expediency of a revelation involves the expediency of miracles. 
The ‘rules’ for testing miracles are that the accounts be not 
published too long after the time when the miracles were 
said to have been performed, nor distant from the place; and 
if published at the time and place, not allowed to pass 
without examination. The ‘Life of Apollonius Tyanzus,’ 
by Philostratus, was not published till a hundred years 
after the death of the hero. Moreover, the whole of that 
biography is made up of imitations of New Testament 
miracles. The ‘Life of Ignatius,’ by Ribadeneira, in the 
first two editions contained no miracles. These were first 
inserted in an abridgment printed at Ypres in 1612, fifty- 
five years after the death of Ignatius. Bishop Douglas 
examines at some length the miracles said to have been 
wrought at the tomb of the Abbé Paris, and does not find 
that they were so wonderful as the cures of Valentine Great- 
rakes, which were attested not only by the Bishop of Dromore, 
but by such rational theologians as Dr. Cudworth, Henry 
More, Bishop Wilkins, and Bishop Patrick, with many 
eminent physicians, and yet they were not accounted miracles. 

The introductory part of Dr. Paley’s ‘Evidences of Chris- 
tiunity’ is devoted to Tfume’s argument; but Paley only 
repeats, in a condensed form, the substance of Dr. Campbell's 
dissertation. The very first sentence of Paley’s book assures 
us that the writer is a man who understands an argument 
and ean reason calinly. The previous advocatesof Christianity 


De Paley on 
lLume’s argue 


ment, 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Contrary to 
experience 


detined. 
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generally held it necessary to exalt the light of the Gospel, 
and to contrast with it the darkness and insufficiency of 
natural religion. This was done under the belief that the 
Deists had exalted the light of natural religion so as to make 
Christianity unnecessary. Paley at once states the case as 
it appears to every dispassionate and unbiassed mind. It is 
unnecessary to prove that mankind stood in need of a revela- 
tion, because, he says, ‘I have met with no serious person 
who thinks that even under the Christian revelation we 
have too much light.’ On the supposition that there is a 
Creator and Governor of the world, and a future life for 
man, it is not unlikely that God would give a revelation. 
The probability that God would acquaint men with the fact 
of the future life is not greater than the probability that 
He would do it by miracles. To say that these doctrines, or 
the facts connected with them, are violently improbable, is a 
prejudication which should be resisted. Hume’s position is 
stated to be that it is contrary to experience that a miracle 
should be true, but not contrary to experience that testimony 
should be false. The narrative of a fact, Paley says, is only 
contrary to experience when the fact is related to have 
existed at such a time and place, at which time and place, 
we being present, did not perceive it to exist. This is 
properly contrary to experience. This’ was Tillotson’s 
contrariety. There is no intelligible meaning that can be 
attached to the words contrary to experience, except that we 
ourselves have not experienced anything of the kind related, 
or that such a thing has not been generally experienced by 
others. We cannot say that universal experience is against 


’ 1 + 


- J 1 aan ma | — = PRs aoe | 
it, for that would be to assume the whole question. Paley 


accepts it as a fuir statement of the controversy, ‘whether it 
be more improbable that the miracle should be true, or the 
testimony false ;’ and he asks, in argumentative justice, that 
in considerine the probability of the I should be 
allowed to take in all that we kuow of the existence: power, 
and disposition of the Deity. “A miraele will appear more 
ineredible to one Who docs not belicve in God than to one 
who does; and more improbable when no purpose can be 
assigned, than when it 18 done on an cecasion which seems 
: ; 
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miracles as well attested, and showing that some pretended CHAP. XIII. 
miracles are not well attested. e ble 

Bishop Warburton wrote ‘Remarks on Hume’s “ Natural Bishop War- 
History of Religion.”’ They are not of much value; in Rae 
fact, this is one of Warburton’s poorest performances. His tory of Reli- 
words were many and strong, his arguments few-and feeble. ° a 
Warburton defended Clase by throwing mud at its 
opponents. He denied that Polytheism preceded Mono- 
theism. His argument was ‘the authority of an old book.’ 
When Warburton reviewed Bolingbroke, he extolled Toland 
and Tindal as good reasoners. He described them as men 
who really had something to say, and could say it; ‘but as 
for Bolingbroke, he was the mere essence of emptiness 
and nonentity.” Now that Hume is to be brow-beaten, 
Bolingbroke is extolled as a man who knew how to reason ; 
but as for Hume, he ‘insults common sense,’ and defends 
‘dogmatical nonsense with scepticism still more non- 
sensical,’* 

We have abstained hitherto from any remarks on Leland’s Dr. Leland on 
‘View of the Deistical Writers.’ Leland was industrious, : 
he had good intentions, he was disposed to be candid, and 
yet he is one-sided. His book does not deserve the reliance 
which has generally been placed on it. Two of the writers 
especially were entirely beyond him. These were Hobbes 
and Hume. Of the former he does not say much; of the 
latter he says a great deal too much. He is most successful 
with Bolingbroke. He fails entirely with Hume. He says 
that the tendency of Hume’s writings is to confound rather 
than to enlighten the understanding. But this depends on 
the character of the understanding. He marks a few 
things in Tlume’s writings that ‘strike at the foundations of 
natural religion.’ When Leland wrote this, the ‘ Dialogues 
en Natural Religion’? had not been published, so the 


reference was probably to the essay on ‘Providence and a 


‘ 
Future State.’ Hume, as we have seen, distinctly avows 
that he did not approve the principles advocated by the 
Epicurean philosopher. The extent to which he did agree 


* The ‘Re marks ’ were published Warburton, with the addition cf a 
lell in 1777, as written by Bishop few lines at the beginning and a few 


\, 
by Cade 
Hurd, in the form of a letter to Bishop at the end. 
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CHAP. XIII. with him, as expressed in a note at the end, is only 
"unfavourable to natural religion as different people may 
view it differently. The impossibility of tracing the connec- 
tion between cause and effect Leland would have been 
willing to pass by as a display of metaphysical subtlety, if 
Hume had not made it the foundation of conclusions 
relating to matters of great importance. But this was just 
one of the things which Hume denied he had ever done. 
The inquiry was limited to the question of the source whence 
we have the idea of power in causation. The answer is that 
it is from experience, and not. from intuition or demonstra- 
tion, but the fact of its existence and the validity of our 
arguments depending on it remain the same. Following his 
own interpretation of Hume’s doctrine of causation, Leland 
finds Hume inconsistent, when treating of liberty and 
: necessity he speaks of necessary connection. 

Thelimitation It may be some excuse for Dr. Leland that he was not 
pes ae alone in supposing that Hume’s principles were unfavourable 
to natural religion. The objection which Hume put into 
the mouth of Philo, that we had no ground for ascribing to 
the cause more than we found in the effect, did not invali- 
date the argument from design, but it showed that it had 
limitations. It might prove a Creator, but it did not prove 
an Infinite. It might prove that there was some analogy 
between the mind of God and the mind of man, but it could 
not annihilate the manifest interval between the Divine and 
the human. Yet the things suggested by Philo have been 
taken into account by all philosophical Theists. They are to 
be found in Plato and Plotinus, in John Scotus Erigena and 
Benedict Spinoza. The acknowledgment of them has caused 

all philosophy of religion to be charged with Pantheism. 
Pestevrand The result of Hume's criticism of the design argument has 
faith. been finally settled by Kant. In the pure reason which 
leads to scepticism, it loses its foree, but it finds it again in 
what Kant calls the pruectical reason. It is valid as far as it 
goes. In concluding his Essay on Miracles, Hume said with 
a sneer that our religion is not founded on reason but on 
faith. Those who replied to him found at least that it was 


not against reason. The internal sense which men have of 


the truth of religion is properly called faith; not that it 
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is opposed to reason, nor in the sense of implicit reliance on CHAP. XUI. 
authority, but as designating a state of mind rather thanan = 
act of the mind. In this sense the most devout and rational 
Christians of the present day will not object to taking 
Hume’s conclusion seriously, that the foundation of our 
belief in Christianity is not from a process of reasoning 
concerning miracles, or any other external evidence, but 
really has its foundation in something which is called fuith. 
Why should Hume have sneered at this? He had proved 
that reason, as he understood it, had failed in everything, 
even in proving its own existence. He had shown, too, that 
our only escape from scepticism was to return to reason, 
such as it is, and to put faith in it. So that a rational faith 
really is practical reason. 

_ Hume’s biographer, Mr. Burton, claims that Hume’s Humeasa 
plece should be not among the sceptics, but among the eran 
philosophers of the porch. There is some justice in this 
cluim when the easy French philosophy is put off. Hume’s 
character is that of the genuine Stoic—calm, patient, 
unbiassed, self-sacrificing. In the Essays on Epicurean, 

Stoic, Platonist, and Sceptic, each of the philosophers is 
mide to speak as if Hume felt that each of them had some 
truth on his side. Though avowedly a disciple of the 
experimental philosophy, his eagerness to follow principles 
to their last results continually leads him to some region 
which that philosophy forbids its disciples to enter. He 

refused to engage in controversy. The agitation of mind 

Which that kind of gladiatorship produces, he did not think 

conducive to the discovery of truth. When Dr. Campbell, 

hrouch his friend Dr. Blair, submitted to him the 


mamuscript of the ‘Dissertation on Miracles,’ Hume sent to 

Campbell one of the kindest letters ever written. If it had His Christian 
aK ee A 5 - spirit. 

not the name of Christian, it had the reality without the P 


nume. To Dr. Blair he wrote that whenever they met it 
must he with the understanding that no subjects relating to 
his profession were to be introduced in their conversation. 
He had made up his mind; and such subjects might destroy 
the good tecling which existed between them. The entire 
simplicity ot Hume’s character, as delineated by his triends, 


is in keeping with all that we know of him from his 
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CHAP. XIII. writings. It is traditionally recorded that his mother, 


Deficient in 
the religious 
sentiment. 


speaking of her son David, once said, ‘Our Davie’s a fine, 
good-natured cratur, but uncommon wake-minded.’ It is 
possible that David, destitute of the religious element, 
without prejudice or bias, may have appeared to his devout 
mother precisely in this light. 

The eighteenth century had so many men remarkable for 
their virtues, their great human gifts, and their practical 
common sense, that we often wish it were possible to 
vindicate it from the usual charge of irreligion. But all the 
evidence seems against us. Hume says that the clergy had 
lost their credit; their pretensions and doctrines were 
ridiculed ; and even religion could scarcely support itself in 
the world. We have the same testimony from Bishop 
Butler, Archbishop Secker, and others. Hume’s mind was 
essentially pagan, without one Shemitic element. There is 
no great man of whom we know anything who had by nature 
so little of the sentiment of religion. The whole spirit of 
the Bible was alien to him. He does not seem to have had 
even a taste for its literature or its lessons of human wisdom. 
In every great English writer, passages, similes, or illustra- 
tions from Scripture are plentiful in almost every page, 
interweaving themselves in their happiest sentences; but in 
all Hume’s philosophical writings we have marked only two 
references to the Scriptures. One of them is about the 
treasures of Hezekiah. It is introduced in a political essay, 
and with the inditferent words, if I remember right. In the 
whole history of his lite there is but one occasion where he 
eyer manifests the least scnse for religious feeling. When 
in London he learned of the death of his mother. Tis 
thelming. Ils rriend Mr. Boyle said to 
him, ‘You owe this uncemmon grief to haying thrown off 


the principles o! 


sorrow Was ove! 
reigion, jor if you had not, you would have 
belief that the good lady, who 
Was Mok OLY the best of mothers, but the most plous of 
Christians, was completely h: 
To which Ifume answered, ‘ 
lations to entertain the learncd and m ‘taphysical world, yet 
in other things I do net think so differently frem the rest of 
the world as you imagine.” This isa solitary instance, and, 
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if really genuine, is altogether exceptional. When he drew CHAP. XIII. 
near his own end, with all his faculties entire, he amused pas 
himself and his friends with jests about crossing the Styx, 
and how he would banter old Charon, and detain him as 
long as he could on this side the river before he entered the 
ferry-boat.* 

Hume’s principles, of necessity, made him many enemies. His meekness. . 
We may praise the zeal of those who opposed him, but we 
can also admire the calm, self-possessed spirit which bore the 
opposition with meekness and patience. There is a story, 
well authenticated, that when an old man, and very heavy, 
he fell into the swamp at the bottom of the wall that 
surrounded Edinburgh Castle. He was unable to get out, 
and in great dread of there ending his life, he called to an 
old woman for ascietance. “The old omen tod him that he oon: as 
was ‘ Mr. Hume the Deist, and she would help none of him.’ peating the 
‘But, my good woman,’ said Hume piteously, ‘does not “reed. 
your religion teach you to do good even to your enemies?’ 
‘That may be,’ she replied, ‘but ye shall’na come out o’ that 
till ye become a Christian yoursel’, and repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Belief.’ He performed the task, and got the 
promised assistance. David Hume is not the first whom 
ability to say the Creed has helped out of a ditch. 


© What is heresaidof Hume isthe as an argument against the alleged 
substance of an article which was consolatory effect of religion, that Pall 
written for the Contemporary Reriziw, shew re a us men he had met with 
May, 1869. he Editor, the late Dean choly pe rsons, ‘The sight 
of ene erbury, added the followin 5 pued Horne, ‘is oho to 
nove :—a saying of Bishop ie inte to make a religious man bce anehobe at 
Hume illustrates this detect in a any time.’ 
sceptic’s character. Hume wou 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE ‘ THREE DENOMINATIONS.’—OCCASIONAL PAPERS.—EXETER 
CONTROVERSY. —SALTERS’ HALL CONFERENCE.— EDMUND 
CALAMY.—DR. CHANDLER.—DR. BENSON.—HENRY GROVE.— 
DR. LARDNER.—DR. LOWMAN.-——-LORD BARRINGTON. —DR. 
WATTS.—DR. DODDRIDGE.—CALEB FLEMING.—HUGH FARMER. 
—DR. JAMES FOSTER.— ROBERT ROBINSON.—DR. JOHN 
TAYLOR.—DR. PRICE.—DR. PRIESTLEY.—THEOPHILUS LIND- 
SEY.——DR. JEBB.—DR. DISNEY—EDWARD EVANSON,—— 
GILBERT WAKEFIELD.—EMMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 


‘ The Three T the end of the seventeenth century the Presbyterians, 


Denomina- 
tions.’ 


as we have seen, separated from the Independents. 
The chief cause of their separation was a departure from the 
doctrines of Calvin. Since their ejection in 1662, the 
Presbyterian leaders, in their progress to a more liberal 
theology, had kept pace with the rational Divines of the 
Established Church. This was due in a great measure to 
the influence of Baxter. Ife not only modified the harsher 
features of the theology of Calvin, but he opposed the prin- 
ciple of enforced subseription to articles of fuith. By the 


beginning of the eighteenth century a new generation ef 


Presbyterians had arisen. They had still scruples about 
conformity, but they lived in hope of concessions which 
would enable them to conform. Though separated ecclesi- 
astically from the Independents, they were generally classed 
Shsh . iat ] y 4.4 ry 5 : Re : 
as constituting along with the Baptists—*The Three De- 
nominations.’ We shall speak of them separately, but the 


three denominations so oitcn acted together in defence of 


fi ‘ } +> oe : : 
their eommon interests that the distinction. especially he- 
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tween the Presbyterians and the Independents, is not always 
clear. It will be seen, too, that they are not to be definitely 
marked off from each other on grounds of doctrine. The 
three denominations have each had among them Calvinists, 
Arminians, Arians, and Socinians. 

It is difficult to form an estimate of the influence or im- 
portance of the Nonconformists at the beginning of the last 
century. They were evidently considerable, though far 
short of what might have been expected from the strength 
of the Presbyterians at the time of the Restoration. Bishop 
Burnet says that he remembered the churches in London, 
after the ejection of the Nonconformists, as very poorly 
attended ; but by the end of the century he did not know 
of many that had not overflowing congregations. For this 
change many causes might be assigned. The generation 
that had personal grievances had passed away. Between the 
Restoration and the Revolution, it was not legal to form 
Nonconformist congregations, and after the Revolution the 
liberal spirit of the rulers of the Church made it unneces- 
sary. There was, besides, a continual hope of comprehen- 
sion, and the practice of occasional conformity was very 
general among the Presbyterians. During the reign of 
Queen Anne, ‘High Church and Sacheverell’ was the re- 
ligion of the mob. Liberal bishops and Presbyterian 
preachers then became companions in tribulation. Lost 
tithes were restored, and new churches built by command of 
the State. A bill was passed against occasional conformity, 
and another for the prevention of schism. The last was in- 
tended to suppress the Nonconformist Academies. The 
Queen, however, died on the very day in which the act was 
to come into operation. The accession of the House of 
Hanover brought back liberty and toleration. 

It is hard to decide which was more fatal to the interests 
of the Presbyterians, oppression or toleration. The grounds 
of their separation, apart from personal or accidental circum- 
stances, were not sutlicient to warrant great sacrifices. They 
saw men in the Church doing the work which they wished 
to do. The subscription required by the Act of Uniformity 
was rigid in words, but in reality it had great tension. The 
difficulties were magnified hy the mere rigid Noncon- 


CHAP. XIV. 


Extent of their 
influence and 
importance. 


Decline of 
Presbyte- 
rianism. 
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formists, but there were always some the object of whose 
separation was to effect greater freedom within the Church. 
This was probably true of the great body of Presbyterians. 
There is distinct evidence that the Presbyterians, as a sepa- 
rate body, were visibly on the decline. Their congregations 
were not numerous, and showed no ‘signs of increase. 
Calamy describes even Sylvester’s congregation as compara- 
tively but a ‘handful.’ Nonconformist quarrels have always 
had a peculiar malignity. The contending parties have 
generally been implacable, and people who hated quarrelling 
could generally fiud peace by going to the parish church. 
The smallness of the congregations and the uncertainty of 
any settled maintenance for the ministers may have had a 


considerable share in determining many of their best men. 


at this date to abandon the Nonconformist cause. They 
may have been, to use Dr. Doddridge’s words, ‘starved into 
a good opinion of conformity.’ Calamy* gives a long list 
of Presbyterian ministers and students who in the second 
decade of the century conformed to the Established Church. 
In this list are the names of Joseph Butler and his friend 
Secker, who liyed to be Archbishop of Canterbury. About 
the same time, Isaac Madox, who died Bishop of Wor- 
cester, left the Presbyterians, and Josiah Hort, after- 
wards Archbishop of Tuam, whom Dr. Watts describes as 
one of his fellow-students, and ‘the greatest genius in 
Mr. Rowe’s acadeniy.” The Presbyterian cause continued 
to decline during the whole of the century. The orthodox 
among them either conformed or went with the other 
Dissenters ; while the remnant became Arian, and ultimately 
Unitarian. 


‘The Occasional Papers, t begun in 1716, were written 
by Presbyters is. They are a fuir index of the general tone 
of that party, both in poli tics and religion. The st Pisaid, 
in the advertisement, that he was to defend the ‘cause of 
truth, liberty, and Cathohe Christianity.’ Ife was to eschew 
alike ‘ the — le party man, the atfeeted and the lewd 
profaner of the name of tree-thinker.’ The first paper is on 

* ¢Tafe and Times,’ vol. il. p. 603. the same as those with the Hitt 
Jed. 1829. name mentioned in Vol. ii.. p. 229. 
+ This series of papers was nut 
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‘Bigotry,’ and is ascribed to Dr. Benjamin Grosvenor. CHAP. XIV. 
Bigotry was not confined to those who shouted ‘ High Church On 
and Sacheverell.’ The writer found many violent bigots 
among the sects, and there was even, he said, a ‘ bigotry for 
Deism and pretended free-thinking.” A man with an 
inquiring and ingenuous mind, Dr. Grosvenor describes as 
the glory of human nature, the ornament of Christianity, 
and the truest friend of the public peace. : 

In the second paper, Dr. Samuel Wright delineated the The character 

character of a Protestant. He was one who believed in the 12 Protest 
perfection of Scripture, and went to it alone as his rule of 
faith. There was a time, the writer said, when the Church 
of England was the great defence of the Reformation; but 
now the cry of ‘the Church’ was raised as if the Church of 
England was not identified with the cause of Protestantism. 
Dr. John Evans, in another paper, expounded the principle 
of State supremacy in religion, which he regarded as the 
protection of our civil liberties. Simon Browne followed. 
with a clear exposition of the duty of the civil magistrate, 
which was to protect the State and check all that was 
injurious to it; but not otherwise to interfere with men’s 
conscience. The writer also proposed, as an expedient for 
promoting harmony among Protestants, that all matters of 
opinion be left open, and that there be full liberty for every 
one to follow his own convictions. The unity of the Spirit 
was to be kept in the bond of peace, and not by contentions 
and disputings. 

In a paper on ‘Orthodoxy,’ the writer maintained the On ‘Ortho- 
inconsistency of creeds with the principle of a Protestant Goxy 
Church. . Protestants take the Bible as their rule of fuith. 

They confess that they cannot make an infallible interpreta- 
tion, and yet they put their fallible creed in the place of 
the infalliLle Seripturcs. This notion of ‘orthodoxy’ was 
consistent among Roman Catholics, but Protestants are 
under the law of liberty. By keeping to the Scriptures, we 
have a stable faith, but by following the creed-makers we 
are carried about with every wind of doctrine. One paper 
prescribes following the word of God only, as the best 
method of putting an end to uncharitzble disputes about the 


‘ Bigotry.’ . 
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CHAP. MLV 
Rise of Arian- 


ism among the 
Presbyterians. 


The Exeter 


controversy. 
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The rise of Arianism among the Presbyterians in Dublin 
has been already noticed in the account of Thomas Emlyn. 
He was prosecuted, condemned, expelled, fined, and impri- 
soned. Such was the orthodox zeal of the Ivish Presby- 
terians. It is as difficult to trace the course of heresy as of 
any other infectious disease. Arianism, suppressed by the 
united force of Church and State in Ireland, broke out again 
among the Presbyterians of Exeter, and gave rise to con- 
troversies which convulsed the three denominations. James 
Pierce, one of the ministers in Exeter, had read Clarke and 
Whiston. He had some yague doubts about the common 
doctrine of the Trinity, but they had not taken any definite 
form. He was in this state of mind when he accepted the 
invitation to become pastor of the Exeter congregation. He 
said nothing about his doubts, regarding the subject as one 
that belonged mainly to speculation. He did not allude to 
it in his sermons; but this omission subjected him to the 
suspicion of heresy. His defence was that he had found 
among Dissenters the same diversity of opinion on this 
subject which existed in the Church of England. Some, like 
Sherlock, were for three infinite minds in one self-conscious- 
ness. Some, like South, were for one mind in three different 
manifestations. And some, who had read Clarke and Whiston, 
were for denying the equality of the Sonand the Holy Ghost 
with the Father. The last view had not been tolerated in 
the Church of England, except as explained by Clarke, 
where the distinction became so fine that it escaped the 
penetration of the Upper ITouse of Convocation. Pierce 
claimed the same lhberty among the Nonconformists which 
Clarke had in the Chureh of Eneland. 

The beginning of the Exeter controversy was not, how- 
ever, With Pierce. A young student, in the neighbourhood, 
who hitherto had been vehemently orthodox on the Trinity, 
had also read Clarke, und his tormer faith had been put to 
confusion. He did not publish lus epinions, but they 
became known through private sources, and had excited 


some controversy. ‘This was searcely at rest, when an 
orthodox minister, preaching one day for Pierce m_ his 
ahsence, charged some among the Dissenters at Exeter ‘with 


damnable heresies, even denying the Lord that bought them,’ 
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This re-kindled the strife. When Pierce returned, his con- CHAP. xtv. 


gregation begged that he would preach next Sunday on the 
atonement, and allay the suspicions that had been raised 
concerning his soundness in the faith. This he did to the 
satisfaction of both parties, who each understood his sermon 
as favouring their own side. A few weeks later, however, 
one of the congregation made the objection that Pierce had 
lessened the evil of sin in order to lessen our sense of Christ’s 
atonement. The prevalence of heresy was so alarming 
that at the County Assize the judge made the spread of 
Arianism the chief subject of his charge. He was followed 
by the Archdeacon of Barnstaple, who solemnly warned the 
clergy of the contagious heresy that had infected the Presby- 
terian ministers and congregations in Exeter. The clergy 
of Exeter prolonged the notes of alarm, and solemnly warned 
their parishioners not to come near the plague-stricken 
Dissenters; to avoid them both in the house and in the 
field, and to have no communion with them either in going 
out or in coming in. The Baptist congregation, also 
smitten with terror, dismissed their minister, on suspicion 
that he also had imbibed the heresy of Arius. He was 
known to assemble students at his house to instruct them in 
theology, and that was a clear intimation that he was not free 


from heresy. 


At the September Meeting of the Presbyterian ministers, Inquisition 
inquisition was made concerning the new heretics. The atid 
orthodox determined to clear themselves by a declaration of 
their faith in the doctrine of the Trinity. The heretics pro- 
posed that this should le done only in the words of Scrip- 
ture, but one of the ministers maintained that Scripture was 
not a sufficient test for heresy. This motion was not put to 
the vote, but each minister followed his own judgment as to 
the mode of declaring his faith. Joseph ILallet, senior, the 
oldest minister in Exeter, made the first declaration. Tle 
quoted a few Trinitarian texts, renounced the distinguishing 
doctrines of Arians, Sabcliians, and Socinians, and concluded 
with the words of Baxter, that the Church would never have 
peace till all creeds were expressed in Scripture language. 

John Withers, another minister, deiined the doctrine of 
Arius, and disclaimed it. He then declared his belief in 
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CHAP. XIV. 


The Exeter 
ministers re- 
fuse to sub- 
> scribe ortho- 
dox Articles. 
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Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, three persons yet one God. 
Pierce said in his turn, ‘I am not of the opinion of Sabellius, 
Arius, Socinus, or Sherlock. I believe there is but one God, 
and can be no more. I believe the Son and Holy Ghost to 
be Divine persons, but subordinate to the Father; and the 
unity of God is, I think, to be resolved into the Father 
being the fountain of the Divinity of the Son and Spirit.’ 
Some others expressed their agreement with Hallet, and even 
used the words of the Westminster Assembly’s Catechism, 
that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are one God. One 
party described the Trinity as consisting of three ‘ persons,’ 
and another of three ‘modes.’ One minister read Ephe- 
sians iv. 4, 5, and 6, as his confession of faith on the 
Trinity. Pierce says that this was the only declaration that 
was reckoned heterodox. Three ministers refused to make 
any declaration. Pierce expressed his regret that he did 
not follow their example, and so resist the claim of the 
Assembly to enforce any confession of faith. 

A few months later the managers of the churches, with 
some of the citizens, waited upon the Exeter ministers, beg- 
ging that they would restore peace by clearing themselves of 
the suspicion of heresy. They were asked to subscribe either 
the first of the XXXIX. Articles of Religion, the sixth 
Answer in the Westminster Assembly’s Catechism, or the 
words in which two-thirds of the Exeter Assembly had de- 
clared their faith—‘that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are 
one God.’ Three out of the four Exeter ministers refused to 
subscribe to any declaration. The managers wrote to the 
London ministers for advice, and atter consulting with the 
other,miusters in the neighbourhood of Exeter, they agai 
demanded satisfaction from the Exeter ministers concerning 
their fuith in the doctrine of the Trinity. Withers ex- 
pressed his views in the words of Lishop Pearson, that, 

though the Father and the Son are two distinct persons, 
yet since the Son is of and from the Futher as the foun- 
tuin of Deity, and ultimately united with Him, L conceive 
that in this sense He may be said to be oue God with the 
Father.” This was not considered satisfactory, and Withers 
soon after agreed to subscribe the first of the Articles of the 
Church of England. Pierce and Mallet refused to muke 
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any subscription whatever, and were in consequence ex- CHAP. XIV. 
cluded from the Exeter churches. The orthodox said that eae 
this was done because they did not believe in the Trinity, 

but their own account is that they were expelled because 

they refused to subscribe creeds which were not written in 

the words of Scripture. 

The managers of the Exeter Presbyterian churches Their Arian- 

showed some discernment in rejecting as heterodox the ®™ ¢*Pliined. 
words of Bishop Pearson. They were not strictly Arian, 
but they really covered the whole case of the Exeter 
ministers. Pierce did not admit that Christ was the 
Supreme God, yet he denied that He was a created being. 
He was God over all blessed for ever, and yet He was not 
God the Father. It was easy to urge the dilemma that in 
this case there must either be two Gods, or Christ must be 
the Father. For his defence Pierce had to fall back on the 
mystery of the Divine nature. He wished to abide by what 
Scripture said, and to regard all beyond that as purely 
speculation. Some who contended for the other side main- 
tained that Christ must be the Father, and that it was the 
Father who became incarnate and suffered forsin. To avoid 
this, Pierce said that the Son was not the Father, and yet 
the Son was God, but inferior to the Father. He was not 
the fountain of Deity, but only ‘very God of very God.’ 
The word ‘person’ was thus properly applied to Father, to 
Son, and to Holy Ghost. Pierce denied that he ever be- 
lieved, or in any way countenanced, the distinctive opinions 
of Arius. He explained the unity of God in the words of 
the first four General Councils. Ile agreed with Bishop 
Bull in maintaining the subordination of the Son to the 
Father, but he denied that the three persons in the Trinity 
were only one Being. 

In Pierce’s sermon on the Satisfaction of Christ there is no pi-yce on the 
doctrine remarkably heterodox. It is not said that the satis- Atonement, 


made to rest on the scholastic idea of infinite sin. Christ’s 
death made atonement because it was appointed by Gud as 
the means of deliverance. Pierce retused to go into the 
question whether God might hare been reconciled without 


any satisfaction. The Socinians, he said, haye contended 
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230 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 
CHAP. XIV. that this was possible, but they had a hypothesis to serve. _ 
~ ‘It is enough for us to know that God provided a propitia- 

tion. There were doubtless reasons for it, since God thought 
fit that it should be made. It is just both to God and the 
sinner that justice be satisfied. Christ offered Himself 
through the Eternal Spirit. Pierce explains this not as the 
Holy Spirit or third person in the Trinity, but as ‘ Christ’s 
Divine nature.’ The Spirit was the Logos that was united 
to the human nature. It was this which gave ‘such mighty 
virtue and efficacy to His propitiation.’* 

The contro- Both parties in Exeter had friends among the London 

versyreferred | , : ; 

to the London ministers, from whom they received such advice as they each 

ministers. desired. It was, however, finally agreed that all the ministers 
of the ‘three denominations’ in and about London, should 
be invited to Salters’ Hall, to deliberate on the Exeter con- 
troversy. Thomas Bradbury, a zealous and orthodox Inde- 
pendent, proposed that the first thing to be done was for 
every minister present to declare his own faith by subscrib- 
ing the first of the XX XIX Articles, and the fifth and sixth 
Answers in the Assembly’s Catechism. This motion was 
rejected by seventy-three against sixty-nine. The ground 
of its rejection was the inconsistency of human creeds with 
the principles of the Nonconformists. But this was an in- 
consistency which the minority could not see. They left 
the conference and constituted themselves a distinct meeting. 
Both parties continued to send advice to Exeter. The sub- 
scribers maintained the right of the congregations to inquire 
into the doctrines taught Ivy their ministers, and to receive 
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y 
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| 

\ 

from them a reasonable sutistuction as to their soundness in } 
the faith. If the ministers were not sound, they were to be | 
requested to resign. The subscribers said that to deny the j 
proper divinity of the Son and of the Iluly Ghe-t was con- i 
trary to the Ilolv Seriptures an tia the commen faith of the | 
Reformed Churches. The non-subscribers, who were mostly a” 
Presbyterians, recomme nded thet no accusation s ad he | 
received against the doctrine of any ininister unless it could 
be well sustained ; and ita minister be ealled upon te give un 
account of his doctrine before a public assembiv, be is to do j 
it in the words of Seripture. ‘Lhe non-subscribers « lded 
* +The Western Inquisition’ p. 20 | 
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JOSEPH HALLET. 2c 
that they utterly disavow the Arian doctrines, and sincerely CHAP. XIV. 
believe the doctrine of the blessed Trinity and the proper —~_ 
divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ. They also gave reasons 
why they did not subscribe a declaration on ‘the Trinity. 
There was, they said, no charge of Arianism against them, 
and no suspicion of their not being sound in the faith. This 
division among the London ministers became the occasion 
of a great controversy. The non-subscribers vindicated 
their freedom as Protestant Dissenters, and the subscribers 
charged them with spreading the poison of Arius. They had 
refused to shui the flood-gates against a damnable heresy. 
They had already subscribed all the doctrinal articles of the 
Church of England to get toleration from the Government ; 
and now they refuse to subscribe even the first to put a stop 
to the progress of error.* 

Joseph Hallet, senior, who was Pierce’s colleague in Joseph Hal- 
Exeter, was the son of one of the ejected two thousand of #8 Academy 
1662. He opened an Academy for the education of young 
ministers, among whom he encouraged the utmost freedom 
of inquiry. He was himself orthodox, but his Academy, 
like most of the institutions of the same kind, became a 
nursery of heresy. He was succeeded by his son, Joseph 
Hallet, junior, who was an avowed Arian, and in his youth 
corresponded secretly, for fear of the orthodox, with William 
Whiston. 

We need not repeat Hallet’s arguments for Arianism, as Joseph Hallet, 
they are only what have been urged by others. But this is the junior; 
only point on which he departed from the commonly received 
doctrines of Christianity. He everywhere advocates the 
literal sense of atonement and satisfaction, and he maintains 
that the theory of the Arians is the only ground on which it 
can be defended. On the Trinitarian hyp sthesis it is only 
the man Jesus Christ that suffered, and not the Godhead 
which dwelt in Him. The value of His saeritice was only 
the value of the sacrifice of an innocent man; such, for 
example, as Adam was before his full. But, according to the 
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232 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


CHAP. XIV. Arian doctrine, ‘ He who suffered was so great and glorious a 


His theology. 


On positive 
duties. 


Being, as was not only above the highest angels, but had 
wisdom and power to make the angels and all the world be- 
sides, in comparison of whom innocent Adam was a mere trifle.’* 

In Hallet’s answers to the Deists he earnestly maintained 
the authority of the Scriptures and the validity of all the 


arguments from prophecy and miracles. In his other — 


discourses he manifests an unwavering faith in revelation 
as distinguished from natural religion. He could find no 
rest except in the idea of a direct interposition of Deity to 
assure men of an existence beyond that of the world of sense. 
He set aside all the arguments for the immortality of the 
soul drawn from its immateriality, or from anything which 
man supposes to be known concerning the essence of spirit. 
The soul may be either material or immaterial, but whether 
or not it shall exist in a future state depends entirely on 
the will of God. Without revelation we can never determine 
if the soul be really distinct from the body; or if matter 
exists independent of spirit, or spirit of matter. We cannot 
by natural reason prove it to be the will of God that we 
shall live again. Revelation has made known the fact and 
the means of our recovery from the consequences of Adam’s 
sins. But from mere reason we are not competent judges 
of what it was meet for God to do after the departure of man 
from righteousness. So far as reason goes it might have 
been as wise and just to have deprived the race of existence 
as to have provided redemption. The unequal distribution 
of blessings in the world is no argument, for all having 
sinned, every man has here as much good from God as he 
deserves. Repentance could not make a man righteous 
without faith in Christ. The good which any man does 
still leaves: the past evil uneuncelled. We can find no 
ground, either in reason or equity, that there should be a 
future life fur man. ITfallet objects to all Dr. Clarke's 
arguments from natural reason for a future life. We can 
only have it as the pure will of God. It is purchased by 
the satisfaction of Christ, and revealed to us in the Gospel.t 

In a discourse on moral and positive duties, Hallet follows 


* «Discourses and Observations,’ p. 30. 
+ Ib. pp. 2U1—384. 
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EDMUND CALAMY. 233 


the argument which Waterland used against Clarke. This 
also resulted from his regarding what was called revelation 
as having more certainty than natural religion. Moral duties 
were defined as those of which the reason is obvious ; while 
positive duties were also supposed to be moral from reasons 
which God may have had for enjoining them, though these 
“reasons are not given. Among these positive duties which 
are made of the same obligation as moral, there are not only 
the two Christian sacraments, but for the Jews the rite of 
circumcision. Hallet, however, makes the necessary remark 
that though commanded by God, their value is not in 
mere obedience, but in the spirit in which they are obeyed. 
There is wanting too, what gives meaning to the argument 
in Waterland, the idea of these positive rites being super- 
natural channels of the Divine grace. Besides the answers 
to Morgan and Chubb, already noticed, Hallet also wrote a 
brief answer to Tindal. This, however, like many more 
tracts of the same kind, was rather an answer to an interpre- 
tation of Tindal. It supposed that Tindal denied the necessity 
of that kind of revelation which Hallet defended, and then 
it maintained that necessity from the insufficiency of natural 


religion. 


CHEAP ENV. 


The representative leader among the Presbyterian ministers Edmund 


in the beginning of the last century was Edmund Calamy, 
grandson of the famous Calamy. He was a moderate 
Nonconformist, without much of the zeal of the old Puritans, 
with no particular prejudices against the Established Church, 
yet preferring a more free and simple worship. According 
to a custom prevalent at that time among Nonconformist 
students, he prosecuted his studies at the University of 
Utrecht. Heatterwards spent a year at Oxford, frequenting 
the Bedleian, hearing, when he could, the lectures of the 
professors, and carefully rec msidering the grounds of Dissent. 
With Calamy, and indeed with all the English Presbyterians 
at this date, the ruling passion was freedom both in religion 
and government. hey wished to be bound by no creeds 
and no declarations of faith, except such as could be directly 
grounded on the very words of Scripture. Calamy was not 
a member of the conference at Salters’ Hall, but his sym- 


pathies were altogether with the non-subscribers. ITe was once 


Calamy. 
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CHAP. XTV. 


On Inspira- 
tion. 


On the 


Trinity. 


234 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


present at a sitting of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, where he had an opportunity of seeing the 
ecclesiastical government of the Scotch Presbyterians, which 
he describes as an ‘inquisition.’ Whatever might be the 


final or legitimate result of the freedom which Calamy ~ 


advocated, it is certain that his own theology was without a 
stain of heresy. He was formal and stately, a sort of Pres- 
byterian bishop; but he followed Calvin closely, starting 
with the Bible as an infallible book. This view of the 
Scriptures as a book different altogether in kind from all 
other books, was the ground of his rejection of what he 
called human articles.of faith. The words of Scripture were 
assumed to have a meaning independent of the faculty 
which apprehends the meaning of words. The book of reve- 
lation was the ‘ lively oracle.’ 

We have Calamy’s views on Inspiration in a series of 
sermons preached at the ‘Merchants’ Lecture’ in Salters’ 
Hall. The Old Testament he calls the oracles of God 
committed to the Jews. While the Pagans were in ignorance 
of their origin and destiny, the Jews learned from the 
Scriptures that they were made from dust, that their spirits 
came forth from God, and would return to God. While the 
Pagans had but the dim light of nature for the guide of 
life, and often mistook good for evil and evil for good, the 
Jews had the written law preserved in the tabernacle and 
the temple. From this they learned the origin of evil, and 
the method of its removal. Inspiration was an impression 
on the imagination of the person inspired. Iders were 
conveyed as words convey thoughts, by producing i. motion 
in the brain. ‘The impression was so made, that the person 
had no doubts about the suggestions being the voice of God. 
The natural understanding of the inspired writers was not 
taken away, but by inspiration they were secured from error. 
The argument by Which this theory was supported is, that if 
the Bible Le not intullidly inspired, our religion totters. The 
object of the sermons was to check the ‘ growing infidelity’ 
of that age, and the argument was that the book must be 
from God, for, being 2 good book, it could not come from 
the devil. 


In 1719, Calamy again undertook the Merchants’ Lecture. 
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This time his subject was the Trinity. Four sermons, by 
way of supplement, are added in vindication of the genuine- 
ness of the text concerning the three witnesses. This 
volume was dedicated to the King. Calamy was anxious to 
convince his Majesty that the Dissenters were orthodox on 
the Trinity. The few that had taken up Arian notions had 
learned them from Clarke and Whiston, so that the heresy 
really began in the Established Church. The subscribers at 
Salters’ Hall were zealous for the orthodox faith, and the 
non-subscribers only wished to be delivered from human 
creeds that the Scriptures might be the only standard of 
truth. The Trinity as explained by Calamy is that each 
of the three persons is God, and that the three together are 
one God. The Son is this one God, as well as the Father. 
There never was a time when God was not a Father, and, 
therefore, He always had a Son. Bishop Bull, Bishop 
Pearson, and Dr. Waterland admitted an inferiority of the 
Son as to order, though not as to nature. Calamy calls this 
opening the door for Arianism. In denying that the Father 
has any supremacy above the Son or the Holy Ghost, he 
seems sometimes to be in danger of ‘confounding the 
persons.’ 


CHAPSI. 


The names of most of the other Presbyterian leaders we Samuel 
have already met in the warfure with the Deists. A few Chandler. 


of them, as Chandler, Benson, Henry Grove, Nathaniel 
Lardner, and Dr. Lowman, may require a more special notice. 
Samuel Chandler was a fellow-student with Butler and 
Secker at Jones’s Academy, in Tewkesbury. We have 
already mentioned his answer to Collins on Prophecy. The 
argument was that Christianity rested on miracles, and the 
reasonableness of the doctrine revealed. Chandler shows in 
this treatise a commendable moderation. Ile avowed himself 
a friend to free inquiry, and endorsed. the defence of private 
judgment which Collins prefixed to his ‘Grounds and 
Reasons.” He rejoiced in the liberty of speech which was 
eranted to all parties under George IT., and he demed that 
infidelity had any necessury connection with immorality. He 
admitted that there was ereat uncertuinty eoficerning the 
principles by which prophecy was to be interpreted. The 
virgin that was to bear a son certainly lived in the thne vt 
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On Church 


and Dissent. 
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Isaiah, yet-in ‘a natural, literal sense’ this prophecy was 
fulfilled at the birth of Jesus. ‘Out of Egypt have I called 
my son’ was merely an observation of the agreement of 
circumstances between the infant state of the Hebrew 
commonwealth, and that of the child Jesus.’* Several other 
prophecies quoted in the New Testament are explained in 
the same way. As addressed to the Jews, on their principles 
they were arguments that Jesus was the Messiah. 

In a ‘History of Persecution,’ Chandler not only denies 
the right of the civil magistrate to enforce any religion, but 


- defends toleration, even when the doctrine tolerated is 


George Ben- 
gon. 


injurious to the State. In a tract on ‘The Case of Subscrip- 
tion,’ one of the last which he wrote, he speaks of years 
and experience haying softened his mind as tothe differences 
between the Church and the Dissenters. He says that the 
learning, candour, moderation, and piety of many of the 
clergy, and especially of the bishops, afforded him the 
agreeable prospect that peace and harmony would long 
continue between them and the Nonconformists. This was 
followed by the lamentation that ‘infidelity was spreading 
among all ranks and degrees,’ that there were many ‘ con- 
verts to Popery,’ and that these things were ‘the results of 
the luxury, debauchery, and impiety of the present generation.’ 
He opposes the use of creeds, against which his great 
argument is that the inspired language of the Scriptures is 
superior to any words of man. 

Dr. George Benson was educated at a Dissenters’ Academy, 
near Whitehaven. His first trouble was with the doctrine 
of predestination, which he had been taught to believe by 
his parents. He was able, however, before he had finished 
his theological studies, to see through the misapplication 
of Scripture words by which it is commonly detended. He 
is said to have ultimately inclined to Arianism; but if this 
can be inferred trom his writings, it is oly .Arianism in a 
very mild form. The Presbyterians with whom he asso- 
ciated, even when they took the orthodox side, were dis- 
posed to regard all such questions as merely speculative. 
Benson began his pubhe life in 1721, just after the Salters’ 
Hall Conference, when the young generation of Presby- 
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terians even improved on the moderation of their prede- CHAP. XIV. 


cessors. In his ‘Sermons,’ he always lays the foundation of 
Christianity in that eternal and immutable morality which, 
since the days of Cudworth, had been the strength of rational 
religion. A new meaning was given to the very texts on 
which the old Presbyterian built his whole scheme of 
redemption. That we are children of wrath by nature, for 
instance, does not mean that we are born under God’s wrath 
and curse. It means that some men are children of wrath 
‘in reality.’ They have made themselves so not by the nature 
which God gave them, but by an acquired evil nature. St. Paul 
distinguished between the Jews who were by nature holy, and 
the Gentiles who were by nature sinners. The Gospel, that is, 
the truth of the Gospel, is not discerned by the merely sensuous. 
They are the lost, to whom the cross of Christ is foolishness. 
But to the saved, that is, to the reformed or virtuous and well- 
disposed, the doctrine of the Gospel appears to be the wisdom 
of God, and the miracles worked in support of it to be the 
power of God.’* Dr. Benson repeats Toland’s definition of a 
mystery. Christianity was a mystery until it was mani- 
fested. The calling of the Gentiles was a mystery to the 
old Jews; but in the days of the Messiah the mystery was 
unveiled. 


Henry Grove, of Taunton, is chiefly known from his Henry Grove. 


sermons. He wrote also on moral subjects, and contributed 
several essays to the Spectator. Groye’s theology is pro- 
fessedly orthodox, but the spiit is scarcely in harmony 
ith that of orthodox theology. Ilis favourite subject is 
the reasonableness of religion, which teaches us how to 
moderate our passions, and how to bear up under adversity. 
It promotes the health of the body as well as the health of 
the soul. It is natural to man. There is a voice within 
which speaks of our nearness to God, gives joy if we are like 
God, and misery if we are unlike. We crave many things 
which religion dves not bring. But if we carefully study 
humn life we shall find that well-doing is the spring of all 
our joys. The morahty of the Gospel is so agreeable to 
nature, that the marvel is it was not discovered without 
revelation. The Gospel is ‘the most lovely delineation of 
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CHAP. XLV. 


The theology 
of his sermons. 


Dr. Lardner. 
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nature in its greatest purity.’* Religion is founded on the 
very frame of our nature, makes provision for the gratifica- 
tion of every faculty, and finds for it the best employment. 
Vice, on the contrary, degrades nature, destroys the order of 
the faculties, and miserably: perverts them from their right 
use.t Grove explains the Calvinistic texts in a way that 
would have shocked the old Calvinists. ‘Weare complete in 
Him,’ means the perfection of the Christian religion. Christ 
being to us wisdom, sanctification, and complete redemption, 
means the promises of the Gospel. The doctrine of the atone- 
ment is not often mentioned, but it is not positively denied. 
The very titles of Grove’s sermons frequently suggest 
heresy. One sermon is on the natural capacity of man to 
know and do what is right. ‘He hath shewed thee, O man, 
what is good,’ is explained as the natural light of human 
reason. This is improved by sincerity and uprightness. ‘lo 
‘the upright mind no prejudices are invincible, no difficulties 
insurmountable, no objections unanswerable.’+ The upright 
are taught of God. They have heard and learned of the 
Father. Persons of a reprobate and undiscerning mind 
have made themselves so by custom. Good works produce 
good dispositions, and so the path of the just is as the shining 
light that shineth more and more unto the perfect day. 
Reason is one mode of revelation, and by the knowledge 
which it gives the Heathen may be saved. For sayings 
like these Grove was culled ly his more orthodox brethren 
‘a friend and encoureger of the Deists.” One of them wrote 
concerning him, ‘Fullow Christians, mark the man and avoid 
him. Let no one admonish him as a brother, for so I never 


did: but count Lim an cnemy,a ericvous wolf entered in 
among you not sparing the tock, and, therefore, not to be 
spared nor treated according to the laws of honourable war.’ 7 

The first of the English Presbyterians who may be.said 
fairly to linve become a simple Unitarien, was Dr. Na- 
thaniel Larduer. Jle was one of the uon-sul:seribers at 
Salters’ Hall, bat at that time he declared himself a believer 
in the doctrine of the Trinity. Ile scems for a time to have 

Posthumous Works, vol i, jn 3°. » “Some Remarks on a New Way 
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embraced the Avian idea of the pre-cxistence of Christ as a CLAP. XIV. 
distinct being from the supreme Doity, but, after further 
study of the Scriptures, with the help, he says, of the carly 
Fathers, he was led to believe in Christ's simple hwmnanity. 
Lardner is best known by his great work on ‘The Credibility 
of the Gospel Mistery,’ in which he undertakes from contem- 
porary histories to establish the truth of the things related 
in the New Testament. He had written against Woolston 
in defence of Christ’s miracles, and this work was intended 
as part of the argument in defence of historical Christianity. 
It is admitted that proving the books of the New Testament 
to contain authentic histories does not prove the truth of 
Christianity. The object is the secondary but important 
one of establishing a foundation which is indispensable for 
the other evidences. 

In a letter on the ‘ Logos,’ Dr. Lardner gives his reasons On the Logos. 
for renouncing Arianism. Tle had believed that the Logos 
was to Christ in the place of a human soul. But he was now 
convinced that this idea was not reconcilable with cither 
reason or Scripture. In the Gospels Jesus is frequently and 
explicitly called a man. This would not be correct if Ie 
had not a human soul as well as a human body. The suf- 
ferings of Christ can only be supposed real on the idea of 
Tlis simple hwnanity. Ile could not be an example for us 
if Ile were not a manaswearemen. But it is expressly 
said that the Word was made flesh, that is, became truly 
man. The Word is the Wisdom of the Father. That 
Wisdom dwelt in Jesus, and the disciples beheld This glory. 
According to Socrates, the historian, it was the opinion of 
all the ancients that Jesus was a perfect man, in whom the 
Wisdom of God was incarnate. The personality ascribed to 
the Holy Ghost is explained by the custom of personifying 
principles or things inanimate. In some posthumous ser- 
mons we have the same doctrines taught even more expli- 
citly. Lardner describes the Trinity of South, that of one 
God in three modes, as agreeing with the Athanasian ‘Trinity. 
Ve refutes the Arian hypothesis by the texts which declaro 
that Jesus was man. His own doctrine in his own words is 
that Jesus is a man with whom God was in a, most peculiar 
and extraordinary manner,’ 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Dr. Lowman. 


Lord Bar- 


rington. 
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Some tracts by Dr. Lowman, published after his death, 
were suppcsed to teach the same doctrine. This, however, 
was only inferred. The subject of the tracts was the theo- 
phanies of the Old Testament. Lowman says that they 
were the appearances of God Himself, and not of any created 
spiritual being acting in His name. The person who ap- 
peared is always called God, and has all the titles of the 
Supreme Deity. It was commonly said that the old Fathers 
always interpreted these manifestations of the Logos. Low- 
man doubts if this can really be shown to be the general 
opinion of the Fathers. They always made the Logos in- 


visible, and, therefore, as such He could not be the repre-. 


sentative of God. Augustine says that the Father some- 
times appeared to the prophets in the form of aman. But 
such appearances were only symbols, like the light, the cloud, 
or the fire. The manifestations of God in the Old Testa- 
ment are in the New applied to Christ. They were typical 
of His coming, foreshadows of the incarnation of the Divine 
Word. The chief of these was the Shechinah, which was an 
abiding type of the manifestation of God in the flesh. In 
Jesus the Logos, or the fulness of the godhead, dwelt as the 
visible presence of God in the Shechinah. Lowman care- 
fully refutes the Arian idea that it was any created being 
distinct from the Supreme God, that was incarnate in Jesus. 
There is nothing to cause suspicion that he was not defend- 
ing the orthodox Trinitarian doctrine. But it has been 
inferred that he agreed with Dr. Lardner in making the 
Logos not an eternal person, but the wisdom of God, and 
that this wisdom had a special incarnation in Jesus. 


The most eminent layman among the Presbyterians in the 
early part of the century was Lord Barrington. THe has 
alrerdy been mentioned as tuking part in the controversies 
on Occasional Contormity. He wrote an aceount of the 
Salters’ [fall Conterence, in which he advecated the side of 


the non-subscribers. Barrington is usually classed with the 


Presbyterians, but we first recd of him as a member of 


Thomas Bradbury's congregation. After the division on 
the question of subscription, he joined the meeting in 
Pinners’ Tall, which was under the pastorship of Jere- 
miah Hunt, nominally an Independent, but in reality 
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liberal Presbyterian. Swift says of Lord Barrington, that CHAP. XIV, 
he attended indifferently church or meeting, pitch pro-© Gas 
bably means nothing more than that he was an occasional 
conformist. He mehistd to take office under government in 
the time of George I., until the act against occasional con- 
formity, and the schism act, passed in the previous reign, 
were repealed. This is a proof of the sincerity of his attach- 
ment to the cause of the Nonconformists, and a sufficient 
answer to the arguments of De Foe, that the occasional con- 
formity of the Presbyterians was only intended as a qualifi- 
cation for a public office. 
Lord Barrington wrote several theological works, chiefly His ‘ Essays. 
in the form of essays.* They contain some views of Chris- 
tianity peculiar to the author, but the originality is not 
striking. The beginning of the first essay raises great 
expectations by the statement that the Holy Ghost is the 
principal witness to the truth of Christianity. This was 
said with reference to the objections of the Deists, some of 
whom Lord Barrington describes as ‘ capable, diligent, and 


fair inquirers.’? As one of Locke’s disciples, he possessed 


something of Locke’s judicial and impartial spirit. He was 
on terms of intimate friendship with Anthony Collins, who, 
with the leading Presbyterian ministers, used to meet at 
Barrington’s house, in Essex, for conversation and discussion 
on religious questions. The witness of the Spirit, which was 
to be the great evidence of Christianity, turns out to be 
nothing more than the miraculous eitts of the Spirit, in the 
early ages of the Gospel. Spiritual gifts were necessary tor 
the planting of the Church. The Apostles being illiterate 
men had the Hely Ghost conferred on them, that they 
might be able not only to preach the Gospel, but to prove 
their Divine mission, and to govern the Churches established 
by them. 

In another essay, there 
revelation drawn trom the unity o 
Lord Harrington again speaks of the growth 
and virtuous men, and demands 


is an areument for the trath of On the har- 
; : mony of the 


f idea in all the Divine piece ais. 
; : pensations, 
dispensations. 
of Deism among thinking 

* They were collected and pub- bendary of Durham, with a life of 
lished in three volurnes, in 1828, by the author and a m moir of his sen, 
the Rev. Georze Townshend, Pre- the Bishop of Durham, 
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CHAP. XIV. 


The Inde- 
pendents. 


Dr. Watts. 


242 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


for them the right of free inquiry and acoteton Revelation, 
he says, was given in aid of natural religion. He did not 
believe that a man could not be saved pains he had never 
heard the Gospel. He calls limiting the possibility of 
salvation to those only who have had revelation, the chief 
cause of Deism. He blames, however, the divines who make 
Christianity nothing more than a republication of natural 
religion. Those who did this, practically made Christianity 
of no particular use, except as a popular religion for the 
illiterate multitude. But Christianity has doctrines of its 
own, distinct from natural religion, and these are doctrines 
which help us in the performance of natural duties. The 
cure of Deism is to set forth Christianity asa rational scheme, 
consistent with itself, and with that unity of plan which is 
seen in all the dispensations of God to man. 

The Independents after the division at Salters’ Hall, were 
more orthodox than the Presbyterians. It might serve asa 
distinction between the two sects, to say that the Presby- 
terians were the Arians or Unitarians, and the Independents 
were the orthodox. But such a distinction can only be 
provisional. The most eminent writers among the Inde- 
pendents in the first half of the eighteenth century were 
Dr. Watts and Dr. Doddridge. vp 

Dr. Isaac Watts was in the main an orthodox divine, but 
there was originality even in his orthodoxy. He received 
the doctrine of a fall and a restoration as it was generally 
received by the theologians of the Established Church. This 
doctrine was that the consequences of Adam’s sin extended 
to his posterity, and Christ’s death was a satisfaction made 
to God for the sins of men. This Divine scheme understood 
literally, we know by revelation. But Dr. Watts, true to the 
spirit of hisage, must also prove it by reason. Man, he says, 
must have been made upright, for no other conception is 
compatible with the justice of Ged. There is, however, the 
fact that man is fallen. He is not upright. The earth 
itself bears witness to the fall by its utter ruin and desola- 
tion. It is not a proper habitation for an upright being. Its 
form is ‘rude and irregular, abrupt and horrid.’* It has 
not the appearance of a lovely and well-adjusted piece of 
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workmanship. It is full of floods and waterfalls, burning CHAP. xIy- 
mountains, and lakes of liquid fire. It has noxious plants © — 
and fruits that never could have existed in a state of inno- 
cence. Our very gardens are full of caterpillars and insects 
innumerable. The world is so overgrown with wild beasts, 
and so abounds with dangers, that we cannot give God 
thanks for it. 

The hypothesis of the pre-existence of man has been On original 
adopted by some as a solution of the mystery of evil. But *™ 
Watts thinks it impossible that God could punish us for 
erimes of which we have no remembrance. Others have 
pointed to the law of natural consequences, showing that if our 
first parents were corrupt, we must also be corrupt. This is 
regarded as a partial solution, but it does not account for all 
the miseries of life. It does not account for earthquakes 
and burning mountains. The only explanation which Watts 
can find compatible with Divine justice, is the orthodox 
theory of a federal head. We became liable to all those 
sufferings, because of a covenant which God made with 
Adam. If he were to sin, his posterity were to have their 
gardens overrun with insects and caterpillars. In this way 
the orthodox scheme is proved to be agreeable to reason. 
What reason did in vindicating the doctrine of the fall, it is 
also to do for the doctrine of redemption. It could not 
indeed explain the mode of deliverance, but it could show 
that repentance and amendment make men partakers of the 
Divine mercy, and that if satisfaction were necessary it 
would be provided. After Divine justice was satisfied, 
reason teaches us that some persons must be elected to 
receive the benefit of Christ’s satistaction. Without this 
election Christ might have died, and no one have been 
saved. But all the chosen, and such of their children as die 
in infancy, are to receive the benetits of the atonement. 
As Christ died for all, the ungodly, with their children, have 
some of the blessings procured by His death. One of these 
is that the earth produces for man’s use a great variety of 
vegetables and animals, which otherwise could not have 
escaped the curse. Moreover, it is by Christ’s death that 
men have their intellects, their senses, their health, and 
probably also the natural virtues of benevolence and compas- 
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CHAP. XIY. 


On the evi- 
dences of 
Christianity. 


On the civil 
power in 
religion. 
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sion. It is because of Christ’s death that salvation is con- 
tinually offered to the reprobate who can never possibly 
accept it. In this way Dr. Watts proves that the doctrine 
of satisfaction is agreeable to reason, and to the moral justice 
of God. 

The evidences of Christianity are discussed in several 
places in Dr. Watts’s works, but with only the usual argu- 
ments. In a dialogue on ‘The Strength and Weakness of 
Human Reason,’ the Christian advocate is enraptured with 
Bishop Gibson’s ‘ Pastoral Letters,’ which set forth the 
necessity of revelation, to make known a religion for 
sinners. The Deist argues from the light of nature, but the 
Christian denies all distinctions between virtue and vice to 
be possible without revelation. It is explained that by the 
sufficiency of reason Gibson and Clarke meant that it was 
sufficient speculatively, but insufficient practically. The 
weakness of reason is finally resolved into evil habits. In 
his sermons on the ‘Inward Witness,’ Dr. Watts says some 
very good things on the spiritual power of Christianity 
being its best evidence. The eternal life which the Gospel 
promises begins now. Books may be corrupted or their 
origin may be uncert:in, but the witness of a new life stands 
fast for ever. 

In an ‘ Essay on the Civil Power in Things Sacred,’ Dr. 
Watts expounds his doctrine concerning the relations of 
Church and State. He defines the duties of a civil Govern- 
ment, as not in themselves extending to religion. Yet 
because of the advantages of religion to the State, he thinks 
that all the citizens should be compelled to be of some 
religion. Declief in a God is necessary for the welfare of 
society. Watts sars, too, that the State should pay teachers 
of morality or natural religion, and that the people should 


be compelled to hear them. Exception was to be made 
only when there was a plea for liberty on the ground of 
conscience. He scarcely thought an established worship 
possible without intericring with the liberty of the people. 
He proposed, hy vever, the establishment of natural religion, 
with permission fur those who wished more to add mental 
praver. ‘oleraticn wus the right of all whose doctrimes 
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ference was advocated for the benefit of the people, and not CHAP. XIV. 
for the furtherance of any particular creed. As to Christianity, wrt 
it flourished best and was purest, when it was left to itself, 

Dr. Watts is said, in his later years, to have inclined to Is said to have 
Arianism. This statement rests mainly on the authority of poses a2 
Dr. Lardner, and has been disputed. He denies that the : 
Divine Sonship implies eternity or consubstantiality. Christ, 
he says, was not the Son of God as to His divinity. This 
would have made Him inferior to the Father. ‘A son is 
derived, so that had Christ been the Son of God, He would 
have been a subordinate Deity. The pre-existence of Christ 
was the pre-existence of His humana soul. The title Son of 
God, designated His office as Messiah, and not any eternal 
or inconceivable generation.* 

Dr. Doddridge’s life was spent in practical work. He Dr. Dodd- 

never had the time, even if he had possessed the disposition, "28° 
to inquire deeply into the foundations of the theology which 
he had learned in his youth. It might have had diticulties, 
but these did not interfere with his natural piety. In his 
popular treatise on ‘ The Rise and Progress of Religion,’ the 
main argument is derived from the danger of ‘ everlasting 
burnings.’ His ‘Ten Sermons on the Power and Grace of 
Christ’ contain little more than the platitudes of piety. 
His defences of revelation are amplifications of exhausted 
arguments about probabilities, that have to make a violent 
leap to reach a conclusion. The ‘ Lectures’ published after 
his death show great reading, and a manifest affection for 
theological studies, but the dull routine is scarcely relieved 
by even a spark of heresy. 


Dr. Doddridge, however, was not uninfluenced by the A liberal yet 
= orthodox thvo- 


spirit of free inquiry which had arisen among the more Jovian 
: gian. 


intelligent Dissenters. He strongly opposed suliscription to 
articles of religion, whether imposed by ministers or by 
congregations. He received into his Academy students 


whose theological views considerably ditivred, and he en- 


sa itn cant EE 


* Something might have been 


Dr. Watts by Grove, of ‘Taunton. and 


of the exaggerated use ct sacri the answer was, that he would eladly 
language in Wattys hy have expunged many such passages, 
seem to ascribe all the di 2 but the copyright of the hymns was 
and compission to Christ, and to ré- sold, and he had no power to alter 
present the Father with a: row ing them. 
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couraged them all to use free and unrestrained discussion. 
In one of his letters* he laments the divisions of the London 
ministers about subscription, praying that God would give 
them ‘ orthodoxy of temper as well as orthodoxy of belief.’ 
Like the most liberal Presbyterians of his day, he wanted to 
have no standard but the Bible. It was to be interpreted 
according as men had capacity to interpret it. Where it 
spoke clearly, its decision was final, but where its meaning 
was not obvious, private judgment was free. The result of 
Dr. Doddridge’s teaching was, that many of his pupils went 
with the spirit of the age. Hugh Farmer, Dr. Aiken, and 
Dr. Kippis, with many others, departed from the faith of 
the old Nonconformis Arians or 
Unitarians. Some ver yersons have supposed 
that they discovered even in Doddridge’s ‘ Family Exposi- 
tor,’ opinions that are dangerous to the authority of the 
Scriptures. The freedom of his method raised suspicions 
which were not justified by his conclusions. He confesses 
that in his studies on the Trinity he once leaned to the 
heretical side, but he came finally to the orthodox view. 
With Dr. Doddridge we take leave of the last representa- 
tive of the old Puritan Dissenters in their best moods. To 
his day the Nonconformists had striven to keep up equality 
with the Established Church. They still clung to their old 


_ traditions of learning and respectability, but Nonconformity 


had been fast sinking ever since the accession of George I. 
One cause which we have noticed was the actual freedom 
existing within the Established Church. Another was the 
attempt among themselves to enforce new subscriptions. 
The very suspicion, too, that heresy was spreading among 
them, was injurious. Ardent minds may have welcomed the 
change in theology as the coming of spring, but the 
multitude of worshipping people wish nothing new in their 
religious teaching. Dr. Doddridge and some other writers 
made inquiry into the causes of the decay of the ‘ Dissenting 
Interest.?. It was found that Nonconformist worship hud 
become cold and formal—that the sermons were like those of 
the clergy in the Established Church, moral and rational. 
Dissenters stood on the Church level, and therefore the very 


* Correspondence, vol. i, p. 182. 
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reason of dissent had in a great measure ceased. There was CHAP. XIV. 
also the evil of divisions, elie made small congregations sane 
who ‘starved’ their ministers into ‘a good opinion of con- 
formity.’* It was found, too, that ‘ many gentlemen’ had 
left them, that they had lost many mebors by. marriage, 
and their main strength was now among the hifmbler 
classes. 
It was not much that kept Doddridge out of the Church His relation 


of England. The principle of a State Church in its most ie Bogan 


extreme form he expressly advocates. The honour of God, 
he said, and the good of socicty, oblige the civil magistrate 


to see that the a be instructed i the truth. He oe 


that ‘if the majority of the peopl 

join with the magistrate in such _sLeuts, at<isethe 
duty of the minority, though they cannot in conscience 
conform themselves, yet to be thankful that they are left in 
the possession of their own liberty.’f The subscriptions were 
the chief barrier between the Church and the old Dissenters. 
There was still hope, even in Doddridge’s day, that the 
impositions which had created Nonconformity would yet be 
removed. He writes on one occasion to his wife that he had 
had a long conversation on the subject of comprehension 
with Archbishop Herring. Doddridge suggested that the 
first step should be for some of the clergy to preach for the 
Dissenters, and some of the Dissenters to preach in the 
Church. The archbishop was favourable to the scheme, and 
there were some hopes of its success.; At no time was 
there a better understanding between the clergy and the 
Nonconformists than during the pubhe life of Dr. Doddridge. 
He had the intimiute friendship of many eminent Churchmen. 
Among his most frequent correspondents were Dr. Richard 
Grey, Prebendary of Ot. Paul’s; Dr. Francis Avyscough, 
Tutor to the Prince of Wales, und Dr. Thomas Hunt, the 
famous Orientalist. We had also friendly letters from 
Secker, Sherlock, and Dr. Hiddersly, afterwards Dishop of 
Sodor and Man. Even the uneivilised Warburton could 
write to Doddridge with all the gentleness of a Christian, 


208, 


* ‘Bree Thoughts on the most ¢ Lectures, WOl. da, Bo ss 
Probable Means of Reviving the Dis- t Correspondence, ¥! vs, pe 10. 
senting Interest, p. 15, 
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CHAP. XIV. In his last illness he was taken in charge by Dr. Madox, 


Spread of 
heresy amon 
the Noncon- 
formists. 


Caleb 


Fleming 


on the Logos. 


Bishop of Worcester, and some of the clergy about Bristol, 
by whose assistance money was raised to send him on a 
voyage to Lisbon, where he died. In his last hours he was 
attended by the chaplain of the British factory, and was 
probably buried by him with the rites of the English 
Church. 

We have no hope of being able to distinguish clearly the 


$ different parties among the Nonconformists in the eighteenth 


century. The names by which they were called were used 
very vaguely, and convey no certain idea of the doctrines 
they held. In a manuscript in Dr. Williams’s library* 
which gives an account of the Nonconformist Churches in 
1730, the ‘three denominations’ are subdivided into Cal- 
vinists, Antinomians, Arminians, Baxterians, a and Socinians. 
Besides these subdivisions, there were Churches in London 
called Independent that could not be described. One is 
marked ‘ doubtful,’ and two come under the denomination of 
‘disorderly.’? The Pinners’ Hall congregation, which had 
separated from that at Salters’ Hall, taking the Antinomian 
side in the Crisp controversy, was now evidently as liberal 
as that which met at Salters’ Hall. One of its ministers was 
Caleb Fleming, whose doctrines are clearly those of the 
Unitarians or Socinians. Fleming had been brought up a 
strict Calvinist, but he was sent to one of the liberal 
academies, which was conducted by a minister who after- 
wards conformed to the Established Church. He wrote 
many tracts, but they were mostly on subjects that had only 
a passing interest. In a treatise called ‘Considerations on 
the Logos,’ he expounded the Logos as ‘the express mani- 
fested Will of God.’ It was in the beginning. Tt was with 
God, and must be received as God. This Word was eo 
in the world, but the world knew it not. The invisible 
things of God are clearly seen, unless when men are so 
ignorant and depraved that from the invisible creation they 
do not infer His eternal power and Godhead. This Tozos 
which was in the beginning, is the Word of which the 
Psalmist says, that by it the heavens were made. It was 


not made flesh, as our version reads, but it abode supreim lv 


* The Palmer Ms. 
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in Jesus as in the Shechinah or temple of God. Amelius, CHAP. XIV. 
the Platonic philosopher, recognised his own philosophy in = —— 
St. John’s Gospel. The Word ‘descended into a body, put 

on flesh, and took the form of man.’ Fleming says that 
\melius understood John better than the orthodox Chris- 

tians, yet he did not quite understand him. John did not 

teach that the Logos was any part of the person of Christ. 

He had all wisdom from the Father, and was distinctly a 

man in whom the wisdom of God was made manifest. The - 
doctrine of the incarnation, as held either by Bishop Law or 

by Bishop Sherlock, was regarded as sufficient to overthrow 

the whole of Christianity. 

Fleming is probably the first Nonconformist who advo- 4 euinst Civil 
cated the entire separation of the Church from the State, Est oe 
One of his tracts has the bold title, ‘ Civil Establishments in Relie eee 
Religion a Ground of Infidelity.’ The chief arguments were 
taken from Hoadly, and had force only as noe meant 
them, that is, in their relation to the civil sanctions, which 
were then considered part of the Establishment. Fleming 
clearly maintains that a State Church is a hindrance to 
religion, and that it is, by its very nature, unfair to those 
who cannot conform. The duties of the State being entirely 
distinct from those of the Church, an alliance between them 
is injurious to both. One tract is a defence of the immor- 
tality of the soul, another is against the doctrine that the 
soul sleeps from death to the resurrection, and a third tract, 
dedicated to Sir George Fleming, Bishop of Carlisle, is 
against the perpetual obligation of the fourth commandment. 
Fleming defended Foster against Stebbing in a controversy 
on Schism. From the description of a heretic in the Epistle 
to Titus, he inferred that heresy was a breach of charity 
rather than a difference about a doctrine. We have already 
spoken of Fleming in his controversy with the Deists. 

He also came to the help of Bishop Gibson against the 
Methodists. 

Hlueh Farmer, whom we have to notice for some singular Hugh Farmer. 
ea) at the demoniazes of the New Testament, and for a 
general tendency to heresy, was also an Independent. Ie 
ne ida Church at Walthamstow, and was afterwards Lecturer 
at Salters’ Wall. TFarmer had been educated at Doddridge’s 
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CHAP. XIV. 


His Essay on 
Demoniacs. 


His Disserta- 
tions on 
Miracles. 
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Academy, and had gone apparently with the Arian or 
Unitarian tendency that had set in among the educated 
Nonconformists. In his ‘Essay on the Demoniacs,’ -he 
denies that the persons so called were really possessed by 
evil spirits. Christ and His apostles spoke of them as such 
in compliance with the customs of their day. The idea of 
demoniacal possessions, was derived from the Pagans. It did 
not necessarily imply that the spirit which possessed a 
person was an evil spirit. The word demon is always used 
by the Greeks in a good sense. The demons were the Pagan 
deities by whom men were inspired. Madness and phrenzy 
were also ascribed to the influence of these demons. The 
ghosts of murdered persons were said sometimes to possess 
men. The Jews seem to haye regarded the demoniacs as 
influenced by evil spirits, but these spirits were not fallen 
angels. Beelzebub, the prince of the demons, is not to be 
confounded with Satan. The demoniacs of the New Testa- 
ment were probably persons afflicted with madness or epi- 
lepsy. Jesus cured them miraculously, so that the cure was 
a miracle, though the disease was natural. The Evangelists 
called the persons afflicted, demoniacs, in the same way as 
we still call one disease St. Anthony’s fire and another St. 
Vitus’s dance, though we no longer believe that they are in 
any way caused by these saints. 

Farmer also wrote ‘Dissertations on Miracles,’ in which 
he took the view advocated by Bishop Fleetwood, that 
miracles were wrought only by God, and were therefore 
proofs of revelation. A miracle was defined as a transgres- 
sion of the laws of nature, but with the explanation that by 
laws of nature was meant the order of nature as known by 
experience. If inferior beings could work miracles, we 
should never be safe from their devices. The Scriptures 
always ascribe miracles to God only. Where Moses instructs 
the Israclites what they were to do in case of a false prophet 
working signs and wonders, Farmer explains as merely a 
supposed case which Moses knew was impossible to happen. 
The false prophets that were to arise in the last days were 
not to work miracles, but to appeal to miracles. The works 
of the Egyptian magicians were not real miracles. In the 
uarrative in the book of Exodus they are ascribed to 
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enchantments. Farmer wrote a curious interpretation of the CHAP. XIV. 

temptation in the wilderness. He made it a vision in which = — 

Christ saw a symbolical representation of His office and 

ministry. 
The Baptists, from their origin, had been divided into the The Baptists. 

two classes of Arminians or Calvinists. It was in the 

Arminian or General Baptist sect that the free spirit was 

most largely developed. John Gale, their most eminent 

man in the beginning of the last century, we have already 

met in company with William Whiston and the other 

heretics of that day. Gale was minister of a church in the 

Barbican, and is said to have inclined to Arianism. He was 

succeeded by James Foster, the most popular of the Noncon- 

formist preachers, and the only Baptist whose reputation 

went beyond the confines of the sect.* a 
Foster was educated at Joseph Hallet’s Academy, in James Foster. 

Exeter. He was probably of Presbyterian origin, and may 

have begun his public life as an Arian. His ultimate views 

are in substance those of the old Unitarians, but his sermons 

deal less with doctrine than with practice. He plainly calls 

morality the most important and essential part of the Gospel. 

When St. Paul explained before Felix what were the 

doctrines of the new religion, he reasoned of righteousness, 

temperance, and judgment to come. To preach the Gospel 

is to inculcate the great duties of morality, and to enforce 

the practice of them from regard to a future judgment. No 

miracles would have been sufficient to establish Christianity, 

if it had in any way subverted the religion of nature, or 

lessened the importance of the essential duties of morality. 


Speculations, doctrines, mysteries, and ceremonies even 
when ordained by God, are only of value in the degree that 
they produce rizhtcousness of life. To preach Christ is not 


to use Ilis name asa charm, nor to exalt Iis glory to the 
disparagement of the goodness of the Creator and Father 


Tn ‘An Essay on Fundamentals,’ Dr. Foster denies that ae eas on 

. > ys . . . 1 . unda- 

the doctrine of the Trinity is an essential doctrine of Chris- j.cntals. 
* All who write of Foster quote Pope's lines :— 


*Let modest Foster, if he will, excel 
‘Ten Metropelitans in preaching well 
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252 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


tianity. By fundamental is understood a belief necessary 
to obtaining the happiness promised in the Christian cove- 


-nant. No doctrine is fundamental if it be not clearly 


On ‘natural 
religion. 


revealed, and also declared in the Scriptures to be an express . 


term of salvation. Whatever be the ground on which men 
shall be finally judged, it cannot be the uncertain one of 
speculative doctrines, about which every variety of opinion is 
possible. The Trinity is not a doctrine so plainly revealed 
as that a sincere man might not miss the knowledge of it. 
Different views concerning the Trinity should not be the 
cause of division in the Christian Church. We should fol- 
low the exhortation of the Apostle to be of one mind, and 
live in peace; but we can never expect to agree in matters 
of ‘doubtful disputation.’ 

Foster wrote some elaborate discourses on natural religion, 
in which he maintained much the same positions as Clarke 
and Wollaston. He had an important share in the Deist 
controversy, and defended Chnistianity against some of the 
exceptions of Shaftesbury, Woolston, and Tindal. To the 
remarks of Shaftesbury, that Gospel morality is without the 


virtues of friendship and patriotism, Foster answers that — 


these are included under universal benevolence, and, at the 
same time, some of the evils connected with these virtues are 
corrected. The resurrection of Christ is defended in a very 
able sermon ‘preached at Trowbridge.’ The external evi- 
dence of Christianity is reckoned sufficient to convince any 
unprejudiced mind, that is, taking in first the consideration 
of the credibility of the doctrines of Christianity. The 
appearance of Christ after I[is resurrection only to chosen 


) 


witnesses and not to the whole Jewish nation, is shown to 


be ‘a methed of preceeding perfectly consistent with the 
wisdom and goodness of Divine providence.’ The Apostles 
had such an assurance of the certainty of Christ's resurrec- 
tion, that they gave their ives to bear witness to it. Their 


1 : ete 
whole conduct shows that they were honest, undesigning 
men. The sfery of the body having been stolen is alto- 
gether imprebuble. Phe watch consisted of sixty-two per- 


sons. To suppose that they were all asleep is impossible. 
Foster's great work in defence of Christianity was his 
answer to Matthew Tindal, ealled ‘Fhe Usefulmess and 
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DR. JAMES FOSTER. 2155 


Excellency of the Christian Revelation defended. He CHAP. XIV. 


expressed surprise that infidelity was increasing in an age 
of free inquiry. An institution so rational and excellent as 
Christianity ought to commend itself to the approbation of 
all sincere men. The reason why it did not was found in 
the corrupt doctrines and superstitious worship that pre- 
vailed throughout Christendom. Foster believed that Tin- 
dal was a real enemy to Christianity, and that his profession 
of regard for the purity of the Christian religion was made 
merely to escape the danger of a prosecution. He advo- 
cated morality only, and regarded all the rest of Christianity 
as superstition and enthusiasm. In opposition to this 
Foster maintained the necessity of revelation, because of 
the corruption of human reason. The actual corruption 
that prevails is no more a proof of the insufficiency of 
reason than it is of the insufficiency of revelation, but the 
sufficiency of reason is no argument against the value of 


revelation. Reason may be able to find out many duties of. 


natural religion, but Christianity makes them clearer and 
gives them authority. We have also in Christianity the 
revelation of atonement for sin. Christ’s death is the 
ground of forgiveness. This does not mean that Christ 
appeased His Father, or even that He made reparation to 
offended justice. It is explained simply that God pardons 
men for Christ’s death, because this was the method which 
He chose to appoint. The answer to Tindal contains a 
judicious defence of positive precepts, which are shown to 
be of great service when not abused: by superstition. 


Among Foster’s sermons there is one on Schism, which On Schism. 


was the cause of a greit controversy. The preacher denied 
the possibility of all men agreeing on doctrines that are 
merely speculative. THe followed the definition of Males and 
Jeremy Taylor, that schism was only a sin when there was a 
breach of charity. Even the Church of Rome, grievously as 
it has departed trom the simplicity of the Christian religion, 
would not be in schism if it did not make mere opinions 
necessary terms of communion. By doing this if renounces 
all friendship and unity with those of a different persuasion. 
Against the heresy of this sermon, Dr. Stebbing protested in 
a charge to the clergy of the archdeaconry of Surrey. He 
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254 ; RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


CHAP. XIV. upheld the orthodox view that the unity of the Church was 
~~ to depend on articles of faith, and not on the spirit of Chris- 
tian charity. 
The Particular Baptists were chiefly remarkable for their 
attachment to the doctrines of Calvin, sometimes in a very 
extreme form. Towards the end of the century some emi- 
nent men, as Dr. John Gill, Abraham Booth, and Andrew 
Fuller, defended the logical Calvinism which is generally 
called Antinomianism. The most eminent preacher, how- 
ever, among the Particular Baptists in the latter half of 
Robert Robin- the century, Robert Robinson, of Cambridge, became almost, 
son of Cam- . - s : - es a 
bridge. if not altevether, a Unitarian, without resigning his pastorate. 
Robinson began his career as a Methodist, under Whitefield. 
He afterwards adopted Baptist views, and undertook the 
charge of a Baptist Church. In answer to Theophilus 
Lindsey, he wrote ‘A Plea for the Divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ This was a temperate and thoroughly 
orthodox pamphlet. Robinson had also a share in some 
controversies that only concerned the Baptist sect, taking 
always the liberal or more charitable side. He defended 
open communion against Abraham Booth, and he strongly 
advocated the views of Hoadly and Sykes concerning the 
- innocency of error. In company, however, with some 
Unitarian Nonconformists, he inclined to fanaticism on the 
subject of Church establishments. 
Dr. Taylorof Dr. John Taylor, of Norwich, may be regarded as repre- 
Borie: senting in the middle of the century the transition stage of 
the Presbyterians from the orthodox faith to decided Uni- 
tarianism. We have but little definite information what his 
views were on the Trinity ; but when he entered on his charge 
at Norwich, he invited the congregation to study along with 
him Dr. Clarke’s ‘Scripture Ductrine of the Trinity.’ It is 
probable that ‘he adopted Clarke's views. Tis biographer 
says that the majority of the conzregation agreed with their 
pastor ; but a minority who adhered to Calvinism seceded. 
The work which made Dr. Taylor tumous for heresy was a 
treatise on ‘Original Sin. He protessed only to follow 
revelation, and by revelation he understood the doctrine of 
the canonical Scriptures. In these Seriptures, he says, the 
consequences of the first transgression are only mentioned 
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five times : twice in Genesis, and three times in the writings CHAP. XIV. 
of St. Paul. The first text is where God says to Adam that ~~ 
if he eat of the fruit.of the forbidden tree he shall surely 

die. Death, that is, the loss of life, was the penalty of On original 
disobedience. There is not a word about Adam’s posterity. 

Of course, if Adam had died when he sinned, his posterity 

would never have existed. The next text is the record of the 
transgression. Adam and Eve were seized with shame, and 
trembled for the natural effects of guilt. The guilt was 
personal, and so was the punishment. The woman was to 

bear children in sorrow, and the man was to earn his bread 

in the sweat of his brow. We their posterity suffer through 

their sin, but not as a punishment for their sin. We cannot 

in the nature of things be guilty of the transgressions of 

our first parents. 

The first of the New Testament texts is where St. Paul On death in 
forbids the woman to usurp authority over the man, because “4 
she was first in the transgression. The next is concerning 
death by Adam and resurrection by Jesus Christ. Here it 
is plainly taught that through Adam all men became mortal, 
but through Christ they shall be again restored to life. The 
sole consequence here of Adam’s sin is the death of the 
body. The third text is admitted by all parties to be really 
a difficult one. It is the discourse in the Epistle to the 
Romans, concerning many being made sinners by one man’s 
disobedience, and by the obedience of one many being made 
righteous. Dr. Taylor’s interpretation is that, by one man’s 
disobedience many died, and by one man’s obedience they 
shall rise again from the dead. Passages are quoted to prove 
that the Hebrew eapression ‘made sinners,’ is equivalent to 
being condemned to death. They who are ‘made sinners’ 
by the disobedience of another, can only be so in the sense of 
being made suffercrs. They share the calamities of those 
who have sinned. All the disadvantage we had in Adam is 
turned to our advantage by the free gift in Christ. 

The treatise on ‘Original Sin’ was followed some years On the Atone- 
later by one on the ‘ Atonement.’ The views advocated were ™?" 
tor the most part those of Dr. Sykes. The sacrifices under 
the old law were called expiatory, but they were really of 
no avail without a right disposition in the worshipper. All 
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ritual acts had a spiritual meaning. The popular ideas of 
bearing sin, and of one suffering for another, were due to a 
misunderstanding of figurative expressions or customs in the 
Old Testament. No Levitical sacrifice ever literally bore 
sin. The victim is never offered instead of the sinner. The 
word atonement never means in the Scriptures an equivalent. 
Christ’s sacrifice was well-pleasing to God, but it did not 
make Him merciful. It did not turn away His wrath or 
satisfy Divine justice. This can only be done by the sinner 
bearing the punishment of his sin. God as the Governor of 
the universe, for the ends of government required Christ’s 
death. . By appointing this as the means of forgiveness, 
He showed the evil of sin in a way that could not have been © 
done had there been forgiveness without atonement. 

In the second half of the eighteenth century the Arians 
and Unitarians became more definitely separated from the 
orthodox Dissenters. The process of the separation was 
gradual, but long before the end of the century the 
Unitarians were cognisable as a distinct community, 
inheriting generally the property and the churches of the 
old Presbyterians. The Unitarian body was really consti- 
tuted by the heretical ministers of the three denominations. 
But before the end of the century it had a powerful con- 
tingent in the accession of several clergymen who seceded 
from the Established Church. 

The two representative men of Nonconformist origin were 
Richard Price and Joseph Priestley. Price was the son of 
a strict Calvinistic minister in the south of Wales. He was 
sent to a Dissenters’ Academy, where it is supposed he 
imbibed the liberal principles which had by this time made 
considerable progress among the more educated class of 
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ot a moral sense, which, he Save, makes virtue only a matter 


of taste, and morality itself nothing but a simple sensation 


in the mind. Hle maimtains, on the other hand, the 
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existence of absolute morality discovered not by a moral 
sense but by the understanding. He vindicates the validity 
of the understanding in its cognisance of all our ideas in 
opposition to the mere sensation and reflection of Locke, or 
the impressions and copies of impressions which lay at the 
foundation of the scepticism of Hume. Price repeats the 
characteristic sayings of his century about the gain of 
religion and the high probability of its truth. He makes, 
however, a distinction not generally made by other writers 
on the same subject, between religion as it implies belief, 
and religion as it implies a virtuous life. A good life, he 
says, is its own reward, even should there be no recompense 
in a future state of being. 

In a volume of ‘ Dissertations,’ and another of ‘Sermons,’ 
we have the details of Price’s theology. The first disserta- 
tion is a defence of a particular providence, extending to all 
that happens in the world. This is maintained in opposition 
to the theory of a general providence which takes no account 
of contingent or secondary events. The argument is that 
the importance of small affairs is so great that, without 
attention to them, there could be no general providence. It 
is not, however, admitted that this particular providence in- 
terferes with the order of the world. The familiar illustra- 
tion in the discussion of this subject was the tottering wall 
which, it was urged, must fall in its own time in obedience 
to the laws of gravitation, though it tumbles on the head of 
a saint. Price answers from the possibility of the Deity 
preventing the preseuce of a saint at the moment when the 
stones must fall. An invisible hand might guide all things 
in perfect wisdom, without interfering with the general 
laws that constitute the order of nature. The government 
of the world would lhe detective if one single event were to 


happen without the permission of the Supreme Ruler. 
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zealously maintained by Bishop Browne, that we can only 

know God as Ife manitests Himself in nattire. On the con- 

trary, he says that the discoveries of reason infinitely tran- 

scend those of observation and experience. ‘The world muani- 

fests wisdom, and as Giod is uncaused, we infer that there is 
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On the im- 
portance of 
Christianity. 
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this wisdom surpasses our highest conceptions. From this 
we infer a similar wisdom as to all events, even when we 
cannot see it. Price does not deny second causes, but he 
refers them all to Divine activity. God is the life of the 
world, the Infinite Spirit by which it is ‘informed and sus- 
tained.’ Interpositions are not miracles, but special mani- 
festations of the Divine presence in nature. This is iden- 
tified with the doctrine of Newton, who refused to exclude 
Deity from the operation of natural laws. Price also finds 
his idea in Butler, who supposes a miracle to be possible 
without the violation of any general law. The waters of 
Jordan, for instance, might have been driven back without 
a suspension of the laws of gravitation. This principle is 
utilised in another dissertation for the defence of the duty 
and the profit of prayer. An answer from Deity need not 
suppose a miracle. He may interpose without the viola- 
tion of any of the laws of nature. 

The last dissertation is on ‘The Importance of Chris- 
tianity, the Nature of Historical Evidence and Miracles.’ 
The first consists in the importance of the doctrines revealed. 


The second is treated in the style of Bishop Butler, and’ 


with many of his arguments. The common objection to 
revelation from the want of clearness and precision is 
answered by the consideration that God has followed the 
same method in giving us natural religion. We are not 
judges either of the measure of light which God might give 
us nor of the best mode in which it is to be given. Reve- 
lation is not universal, and yet in every nation there are 
men that fear God and work righteousness. The knowledge 
ae 


which is imparted to some Christianity, God was not 


obliged to give toall. Even if Christianity be regarded as 


an extraordinary dispensation, the object of which is the 
redemption of the race. it does not follow that it was neces- 
sary that all men should know of this redemption. The 
benefits of Christ’s death were extended to all good men, 
whether Christians or Paguns. The Gospel histories con- 


ritten in necordanece with the 
ews at that time. If Christ had 
tried to correct these ideas it might have been a hindrance 
to the Gospel. The idea of the Apostles and Evangelists 
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being inspired is modern, and not compatible with the facts 
of their history. The hypothesis of infallible inspiration is 
not necessary to the defence of Christianity. It is enough 
that the Evangelists were honest men, with a competent 
knowledge of the facts. The objection that the whole 
atmosphere of the Bible is miraculous, and, therefore, the 
history incredible, Price answers by saying that we are 
ignorant of the causes that operate in nature. Our experi- 
ence gives a probability that what has been will continue 
to be, but our experience has only narrow limits. Any 
event, however improbable, may be certified by the evidence 
of competent witnesses. 


In his sermons Dr. Price says that all Christians are Onthe general 


agreed as to the main doctrines of Christianity. The 
‘orthodox’ may have some absurd ideas about three 
persons being one God, yet, in spite of this, they strongly 
maintain the Divine Unity. All Christians admit that 
the Gospel teaches with all clearness that God is a Being 
of infinite perfections, that repentance and holiness are 
necessary for salvation, and that there will be a future 
life in which all men shall be judged according to their 
works. The Gospel teaches further, and this is its pecu- 
liar doctrine—that Jesus Christ is the Mediator between 
God and man. In this, too, Price says there is an agree- 
ment among all Christians as to all that is deemed essential. 
By Christ we are delivered from death. In Him we have 
eternal life. The mede of redemption may be explained in 
different ways, but all are agreed that through Christ we are 
redeemed. If He has risen from the dead, and if He will 
raise us from the dead, it is a matter of small importance 
whether He was only a man endowed with extraordinary 


powers, or the second person in the Godhead oifering Himself 


a propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of the world, According 
to either interpretation there is a scheme of mercy for sinful 
men. We have the ‘deed’ which gives us the title to the 
estate, and compared with this the meaning of secondary 
clauses is unimportant. Price quotes and endorses on this 
subject the words of Bishop Butler. We should be satistied 
with the fact of Christ’s mediation, and not seek to explain 
the efficacy of His sutferings beyond what the Seriptures 
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agreement of 
all Christians. 
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have revealed. Dr. Price maintained the Arian position of 
the pre-existence of the Logos, and described the Socinian 
method of interpreting the first verses of St. John’s Gospel 
as doing violence to the meaning of words. 

Joseph Priestley was also the son of parents who were 
Dissenters of the straitest sect of the Calvinists. He was 
educated at an Independent Academy, where, however, doc- 
trinal views were not strictly enforeed. Here he embraced 
the prevalent Arian theology, but was convinced soon after, 
by reading Dr. Lardner on the Logos, that Arianism was 
untenable. He then adopted the doctrine of Christ’s simple 
humanity. His first charge was over an orthodox congrega- 
tion, but he was soon promoted to a tutorship in Warrington 
Academy, where he could breathe more freely the atmo- 
sphere of heresy. Dr. Priestley’s collected works are very 
voluminous. Like all men who write too much, he repeats 
himself very often, and sometimes advances things which, 
after more consideration, have to be withdrawn. We shall 
follow him chiefly in twe characters, first as the exponent of 
Unitarianism, and then as an apologist of Christianity from 
his stand-point of the Christian revelation. 

The two most important works on the first subject are 
a ‘History of the Corruptions of Christianity,’ and a ‘ His- 
tory of Early Opinions concerning Jesus Christ.’ The great 
Patristic scholars of the seventeenth century had almost 
unanimously declared that all antiquity before the Council of 
Nice was Arian. Dishop Bull was the first orthodox writer 
who earned a great reputation by maintaining the contrary. 


Dr. Priestley also denied that the Ante-Nicene Fathers were 
Arians, but without admitting that they were orthodox. The 
opinion of the Arians, he says, began with Arius, and before 
his time all Christiens were Unitarians. This was certainly 
9 startling thesis. }uit. there was at first sight room for it, 
when the orthodox could maintain that the early Fathers 
were Trinitarians, while such learned men as Petavius and 
Huetius, Sandius and Episcopius, Daniel Whitby and William 
Whiston were confide nt that they were Arians. Dr. Priestley 
refused to allow Ariens the name of Unitarians. He 
reckoned them as Tu i, if nat more, 1dolatrous than the wor- 


shippers of the Athans Trinity. With the one Supreme 
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God they acknowledge two inferior gods. The first direct CHAP. XIV. 
argument from antiquity is the absence in ancient liturgies Pa 
of prayer to Christ. In the Clementine, the oldest extant, 

dating, probably, from the fourth century, there is no trace 

of any such prayer. Origen, in a treatise on prayer, says 

that it should be addressed only to the Father, and not to 

Christ. Priestley says that the Arian hypothesis is suffi- 

ciently absurd to be incredible, though it cannot, like the 

orthodox Trinity, be reduced to a simple contradiction. 

The creation of the world is never ascribed to Christ in the 

books of the New Testament, nor is there any mention in 

these books of His pre-existence. The Logos, in the begin- 

ning of St. John’s Gospel, he denies to be a person, or that 

it refers to Christ. 

Priestley’s main argument from antiquity rests on a denial On the writ- 
of the genuineness of nearly all the writings that bear the ee 
names of Apostolical Fathers. Passages in accredited books Vathers. 
that seem to favour the Trinity, he regards either as inter- | 
polations or as figures of speech. The Clementine Homilies, | 
evidently, he says, written by a Unitarian, know nothing of 
the personification of the Logos. They defend the simple | 

| 


re 


unity of God against all Platonist and Gnostic theories. The 
Supreme Being is the Demiurgus or world-maker, and of 
Him it is not allowed to predicate generation. The Homilies 
contain a doxology to the Holy Ghost, but this is evidently 
an interpolation, as even in the time of Basil, a doxology to 
the Holy Ghost was complained of us an innovation. Persons 
in the early Church like the LEbiouttes, who said that Christ 
was a mere man. or who even denied His miraculous birth, 
were not regurded as heretics. ‘bie ouly heretics of whom 
we read among the early Christians were the Gunosties. It 
was not till the time of Origen thet Unitarians were called 
heretics. and even Athanasius was more tuvourable to them 
than to the Arians. 

The Athanasian Trinity originated with Plato. His later Origin of 

. ages ees ™ - Athanasian 

disciples corrupted the doctrine of Christ. The Neo- jinity. 
Platonists made the Logos er Divine Intellect a person, und 
the Greek or Alexandrian Fathers identitied this person 
with Christ. Lhe Nous or Logos in Plutu was the Mind of 


- “ : . Peele aN he a7 Ree ~ 
the Deity by which all things were made. W ith Plotinus 
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Trinity un- 
known to the 
Jews. 
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the Nous became the Demiurgus or world-maker. Philo in- 
terpreted Plato in the same fashion. God the Father created 
all things, but the forming of created matter was committed 
to the Logos. The first Christian Father who clearly 
makes the Logos a person is Justin Martyr. He is followed 
by Irenzus, Theophilus, Athanagoras, Clement of Alexan- 


dria, and other Greeks. Then arose the question as to the’ 


time when this Logos or Son of God was generated. This 
was an old question with the philosophers, and impinged on 
their speculations concerning eternity and duration. Some 
said that as there was no time with God there could be no 
time when the Son was generated. But those who regarded 
eternity as constituted by duration, had no difficulty in 
finding a point in time in which the Son may have been 
generated. Priestley quotes many passages from the Fathers 
to prove that they regarded the Son as inferior to God. 
The term God used absolutely always, he says, with the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers means God the Father only.” Until 
the time of Arius Christ was always regarded as a man, with 
a human body and a human soul. The divinity of the Holy 
Ghost originated with Athanasius. It was afterwards esta- 
blished by a Council held at Constantinople. Hitherto the 
doxologies gave glory to the Father through the Son and 
the Holy Ghost. But about this time some monks of 
Antioch began to use the present orthodox form, which 
ascribes equal glory to the three persons of the Trinity. 
This Platonic Trinity thus introduced into the Christian 
Church was unknown to the old Jews. Ben Mordecai had, 
indeed, interpreted the Jewish Angel Metatron as the Logos, 
but in this he is opposed by all Jewish writers. The New 
Testament never represents Jesus us claiming Divinity. 
Chrysostom, says that the Apostles knew of Christ’s 
Divinity before Ilis resurrection, but Cyril of Alexandria 
suys they knew nothing of it till the day of Pentecost. 
Augustine says it was not clearly taught til St. John 
wrote his Gospel. The reason given by sume of the Fathers 
why it was not made known, was that the devil would have 
prevented the crucifixion. The devil, says St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, swallowed Christ’s body, not knowing that ni 
was the bait which concealed the hook of His Divinity. 
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Many Fathers testify that St. John first taught the pre- CHAP. AP. RIV. 
existence of the soul of Jesus. Before on time all 
Christians were certainly Unitarians. It is even doubtful if 
St. John’s Gospel really teaches what the Fathers supposed 
they found in it. The Jewish Christians, who were clearly 
Unitarians, do not seem to have noticed that it contained 


| 4 strange doctrine, which they would have done had it taught 
1 


the pre-existence of Christ. Three learned men of the 
Ebionites or Nazarenes, Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus, 
translated the Old Testament. Eusebius calls the first two 
Jewish proselytes, and says that they believed Jesus Christ 
to be the son of Joseph and Mary. They were never 
reckoned heretics, and their translations were highly 
esteemed by the ancient Christians. No Unitarian was 
; excommunicated from the Church Catholic until the time 
of Victor, Bishop of Rome, which was the beginning of the 
third century. 
On the Evidences Priestley published two volumes of On the evi- 
discourses, some of which were delivered in England and Cisne: 
f the rest in America. The century was now Pe but we 
still hear the old complaint that unbelief is everywhere 
universal. It had come too in a provoking form. Books 
like Paine’s ‘ Age of Reason’ were circulated widely among 
the humbler classes, who had not the means of acquiring the 


bp information necessary to judge of so great a subject. In 
France Deism had passed into Atheism. This development, 
{ . 

| Priestley said, could only be prevented by holding fast to re- 


velation. Without revelation Deism had no practical value. 
It could not give sufficient certainty for the grounds of 
morality, such as would induce men to live moral Lives. 
t Jesus had a divine mission to reveal a future life, to teach 
righteousness and to confirm what Le taught by miracles. 
The — of rewards and punishments is the foundation 
i of morality. Tevelation with Priestley is an interposition. 
It was shown to be necessary because men had derived very 
little religion from the light of nature. Those who reject 
revelation are su little influenced by principles of religion, 
that the actual choice is between revelation or no religion at 
b all. Virtue without the prospect of a rich duwry, hus uot 


sufficient charms to induce men to deny the pleasures of 
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sense. Every precept of morality has been controverted by 
the philosophers. What we call conscicnce within us is not 
a uniform principle. The first philosophers followed tradi- 
tion and not reason. When reason came into the schools it 
gave birth to doubt. The lheht of nature does not tell us 
that justice in a future world will be less indifferent than it 
is here. Nature gives no such idea of God as would lead 


men to pray. A revelation, on the other hand, confirmed by | ~ 


miracles, gives an immediate and satisfactory proof of the 
existence of Deity. This is evidence not depending on 
inferences, but level to the meanest capacity. 

The proofs of revelation from miracles and prophecy 
Dr. Priestley treats in the orthodox fashion. He differs 
from orthodox apologists by setting aside what he calls the 
incumbrances that do not belong to Christianity. These 
were not merely the doctrines which he regarded as irrational, 
but also such indefensible theories as that of infallible 
inspiration. He calis it a great relief to find that revelation 
can be defended without believing that the writers of the 
Scriptures never made mistakes. It is enough to believe 
that they were good men, and inspired as all good men are. 
Priestley’s philosophical theories are in the background of 
his views of Christianity, but not always inseparably con- 
nected with them. He adopted the necessarian views of 
Hobbes, and like Hobbes he was conscious of that insoluble 
relation of mind and matter, which hitherto hus baffled all 
human thought and human language. 

Of the clerevm 1en who seceded to the Unitarians, the best 
known are Theophilus Lindsey,* Dr. John Jebb, Dr. John 
Disney, Edward Evanson, and Gilbert Wakefield. Lindsey 
was Vieur of Catterick,in Yorkshire. He seems to have been 
an amiable and sincere man, but the few tracts he has lett do 
not indicate that he had any particular eitts of inl tellect, or 
that his learning was extensive. With the zeul of an arden 
enthusiast who supposes thet lie has discovered all truth, he 
sperks of the worshippers ot the Trinity as dark idolaters, 
and classes them with Pagans and Polytheists. He took his 
stand on the old Presbyterian eround, of the Bible as the 


* Lindsey was a friend and netzhhbour of Archdeseon Blackiurne, whose 
step-dauehter he marries, 
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DR. JEBB. 265 


only creed, which he regarded as truly and properly the CHAP. XIV. 


word of God as distinguished from the words of men. In 
this creed he could not find the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity 


_ nor any authority for worshipping Him as God. If St. John 


had meant that the Logos was Christ, he would have taught 
two Gods, which is impossible. The passages which speak of 
Christ’s pre-existence are explained to mean something else. 
Even the ‘I am,’ in the place where Jesus says He existed in 
the days of Abraham, is not allowed to refer to the name 
Jehovah. Julian the Apostate charged St. John with being 
the first who called Christ God, but Lindsey shows that 
Julian was wrong, for John never did anything of the kind. 
When Dr. Price reprobated the forced interpretation which 
the Unitarians put on the Scriptures, he probably had in 
his mind Lindsey’s expositions of St. John.* 


Dr. Jebb was intellectually a much superior man to Dr. Jebb. | 


Lindsey. He was a Fellow of St. Peter’s, in Cambridge, 
and had long sustained a liberal position in the University. 
He was an ardent promoter of all reforms, and specially 
zealous in advocating the abolition of subscription to articles 
and creeds. When he found that he had clearly ceased to 
believe the doctrines of the Church of England, and that 
there was no hope of any alteration in the law of subscrip- 
tion, he resigned his preferments, which consisted of three 
livings in Suffolk, besides his fellowship. He devoted 
himself afterwards to the study and practice of medicine. 
Dr. Jebb’s works do not supply any arguments for his 
becoming Unitarian different trom those we have frequently 
met in other writers. He started with the sufficiency of the 
Bible, which he called the word of God. The Church 
of England, he said, was not consistent in binding the 
clergy. to teach the people only that which they were 
persuaded could be proved by the Scriptures, and at the 
same time requiring them to subscribe articles which profess 
to be interpretations of these Scriptures. The sixth Article 
gives a liberty to the individual judgment, which is again 
taken away by requiring subscription to the other Articles. 


* Lindsey cathered a conereeation amendments. his was tho origin of 
in London, for whom the chapel in Liturgical worship among the Uuita- 
Fssex Street was built. tle used Dr. rians. 
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266 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


CHAP. P. XIV, The Church of England, Dr. Jebb says, being the creature 


Dr. Disney. 


Edward 
Evansvn. 


of the State, and eit no Fae peitient Redidicaam has, 
therefore, no right to impose anything which interferes with 
the liberty of the subject. Those who are most eager to 
impose the Articles are in many cases the greatest trans- 
gressors against the doctrine of the Articles. _Warburton, 
for instance, is a zealous advocate for subscription, and yet 
the thesis of his ‘ Divine Legation’ is in flat contradiction to 
the Article which denies that the old Fathers leoked only 
for transitory promises. Dr. Jebb reduces the doctrines of 
Christianity to those which relate to practice. He believes 
in Christ’s miraculous birth, but the Trinity and all 
kindred doctrines are contrary to the great standard of 
fuith, ‘the word of God.’ 

Dr. Disney* was also a Cambridge man, and took the 
same ground as Dr. Jebb. He had long striven for refor- 
mation, especially in the matter of subscription, but when 
every hope of any change in respect of this was gone, he 
resigned his livings. He succeeded Lindsey as minister in 
Essex Street Chapel, but without making any change in the 
standpoint of his party, which was, that the Bible is the 
word of God, the only Christian creed, and that it knows 
nothing of the system of theology set forth in the XXXIX 
Articles of Religion. Disney’s chief works, besides some 
volumes of sermous, are his biographies of Sykes and Jortin. 

Edward Evanson and Gilbert Wakefield were both men 
whose intellects had by nature a peculiar turn, and can 
scarcely be regarded as picker anybody but themselves. 
Evanson was many years in orders before he obtained any 
preferment. During thut time he was engaged in tuition, 
and too much occupied to think about doctrine. The Lord 


Chancellor however gave him the vicarage of Tewkesbury,. 


and soon after he found thet the whole orthodox faith was 
derived from Paganism, that it was made the State religion 
by Constantine, and that it was, in fact, nothing else but the 
ereat apostacy predicted by the Apostles, which was to be 
utterly destroyed before the second coming of Christ. As 
there was some hope of a change in the mutter of subserip- 
tion, Evanson did not at once resien his living. Ile wrote 


* Dr. Disney was -Archdeacon Dlackburne’g son-in-law. 
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books and preached sermons on the doctrine of the Trinity and CHAP. XIV. 
other orthodox articles, setting forth the liberty which he 
must have in the Church, otherwise he would secede. A 
prosecution followed, and Evanson, like an inspired apostle 
of the latter days, denounced the Church of England creeds 
as ‘the plain marks of heresy and antichrist.’ The prosecu- 
tion failed on some technical points, but soon after Evanson 
resigned his preferments. The rest of his life was spent in 
retirement. For some years he had a school at Mitcham, 
in Surrey. When he had a company in his house he 
conducted worship with Dr. Clarke’s liturgy, and ad- 
ministered the Sacrament of the Supper, which he said was 
the only sacrament under the Gospel, and was to be 
administered always when a congregation of Christians 
met for worship. He sometimes preached at Unitarian 
meetings. 

Evanson wrote several books and tracts. One of the On keeping 
latter was against keeping Sunday as a day of rest. His Su2dy- 
chief argument was the loss to industry of the seventh part 
of time. He also proved from Ovid that the mind of man 
could be civilised by the fine arts, and, he added, that this 
could not be done by going to church on. Sunday. - His chief 
work was a book called ‘The Dissonance of the Four 
generally received Evangelists.’ He found it impossible to 
reconcile the different statements in the four Gospels. As 
no reliance could be placed on the records of the Evan- 
gelists, Eyanson set aside the miracles, and rested the truth 
of Christianity solely on the fulfilment of prophecy. The 
first great proof of Christianity from prophecy was the civil 
establishment throughout Europe of orthodox creeds accord- 
ing to the prediction concerning the great apostacy, After On the Gos- 


15. 


examining the four Gospels, he found St. Luke the only is 
Evangelist worthy of credit. His Gospel was a consistent, 
well-connected story. Matthew, on the other hand, was an 
incoherent writer, and Mark was only the copvist of 
Matthew. The best parts of their Gospels are taken from 
Luke, and their narratives and parables are only awkward 
imitations of those which St. Luke records. The Gospel 
which bears the name of St. John ditfers entirely trom the 
other three, wud represents Christ as having been several 
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268 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


CHAP. XIV. times in Jerusalem, when, according to St. Luke, He never 


Gilbert 
Wakefield. 


On the Evi- 
dences of 
Christianity. 


left Galilee till near the Passover at which He was crucified. 
The Gospel began, not from the birth of Jesus, but as St: 
Luke himself, in the beginning of the Acts of the Apostles, 
expressly tells us, from the beginning of His public life. It 
was a record of all that Jesus ‘began to do and to teach.’ 
Gilbert Wakefield was the son of a clergyman who held 
the living of Richmond, in Surrey. He wrote an autobio- 
graphy, in which he gives an account of his education, his 
mental history, and his views on religion. He had not 
been long in orders when he felt that he could not in con- 
science use the Liturgy of the Church of England. He joined 
the Unitarians, and held the office of classical first in the 
Academy of Warrington, and aiterwards in that of Hackney. 
Wakefield’s most important religious work is a treatise on 
the ‘ Evidences of Christianity.’ It consists.of a number of 
ingenious remarks, which render probable many things 
connected with revelation. The first is the natural expecta- 
tion that a revelation would be made. Such knowledge 
concerning prayer and sacrifice as Christianity provides, was 
what Alcibiades desired and predicted would come. Another 
remark concerns the Jewish character of the New Testament. 
This is illustrated by the story of the angel at the pool of 
Bethesda. A Greck or Roman writer would have found a 
physical cause for the medicinal properties of the water. 
But the Evangelist ascribes the healing virtue to an angel. 
The Jews found the reas:n of ull events in the immediate 
action of Jehovah. ‘The sume thing is illustrated by the 
i 
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record of the aneel red to strengthen Jesus in 


Gethsemane, and by the werds in the Acts of the Apostles, 
‘the Spirit suffered them not’ to x0 ito Bithvnia. that is, 
‘their own judgment’ did mut sutier them. Grber remarks 
concern the moraity of ike vospel and the wisdom of Jesus. 
When the multitude sid, “Behold ‘thy motker and thy 
brothers,’ Jesus answered, * Wihiwsvever shall du the will of my 
Father which 1s in heaven, the same is my brother ant 
sister and mother.’ Aristotle, did uot equal this, but he 
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in the united testimony of heathen moralists. The words in CHAP. XIV 
the parable, ‘If they hear not Moses and the prophets, = 
neither will they be persuaded, though one rose from the 
dead,’ have often been called a mere piece of rhetoric. But 
- Wakefield shows that they rest on a fact in human nature, 
which is, that disinclination to be persuaded will start some 
ingenious cavil. The Pharisees said that the people, that is, 
the muititude, were accursed, but Jesus recognised the 
dignity of humanity, and never despised the humblest of 
men. 

As Evanson denied the necessity of keeping a day in the Evanson on 
week sacred for worship, Wakefield denied the necessity of ae Vier 
public worship at all. This gave rise to a good deal of 
controversy among the Unitarians. Dr. Priestley answered 
both these heresies. The plea that keeping Sunday was a 
loss to industry was easily set aside. If, Priestley said, the 
working classes are not provided with a day of rest, they 
will make one for themselves, and spend it worse than even 
the worst-spent Sunday. The obvious arguments for public 
worship are its expediency and utility. We have, moreover, 
an argument sufficient for Christians in the example of 
Jesus. Mrs. Barbauld also wrote an answer to Wakefield, 
showing that public worship was not only a Christian duty, 
but that it had its origin in the bot impulses of our nature. 

The theology of Emmanuel Swedenborg can scarcely be Emmanuel 
said to have had any influence on the development of S*edenborg- 
religious ideas in England. It may, however, be regarded 
as belonging to England, though its author was a foi ater! 
Swedenbore's works are so numerous, written in such 
defiance of method, and with the ileas so overloaded with 


words. th: it it is not easy to oet a veneral view of his whole 
S¥stém £0 as TO set e€Veryv part ot it in its right place.* This 
¥ : : "> ieaAy, : ae by Te 

statements are often so wild, that, taken in their obvious 


meaning _ the + sound like the ravings of a man whose 
intellect is deranged. The real meaning, however, is never 
the appurent one, Behind the veil of mist and madness 


llivible 


there is fuund a theology for the most part both imte 


and rational. Swedenborg professed to have visions and 


* "Phe interesting biezraphy. published in 1867, by William White, may 


be deseriticd as Swedenborg meade easy. 
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CHAP. XIV. revelations of the unseen world. He has described the 
—— heavens and the hells, the angels and the devils, their occu- 
pations and amusements, with a great and minute precision. 
The insight which he had into the spiritual world he did not 
regard as special. He had a special commission, and he had 
seen more than others, but all men, he said, are capable of 
this inward vision. 
Established Swedenborg’s commission was to establish the Church of 
— pa ad the New Jerusalem described in the Apocalypse. The last 
salem. judgment took place in 1757, and this was followed by the 
second advent of Christ, which means the writings of 
Emmanuel Swedenborg. When these writings were pub- 
lished, nobody bought them. Copies were sent to all the 
English bishops, but they treated them as of no value. 
Some years after, Swedenborg had a conversation with these 
bishops in the spiritual world, where they still despised his 
writings; but the bishops were informed by some of the 
celestials that they were ‘the unclean spirits like frogs that 
came out of the mouth of the dragon.’ When Swedenborg 
said that the day of judgment was past, he meant that the 
whole business of judgment had been concluded in heaven. 
He did not connect with it any destruction of the elements or 
the annihilation of this earth. Heaven and earth, in his 
theology, were but different spheres in the same universe; 
all in substance eternal, and as lke each other as the 
different members of the same body. 
OntheNature In all Swedenborg’s visions he never saw God. The 
oe a Divine Presence is everywhere, but God, as He is, was never 
seen by any created intelligence. THe is the spiritual Sun, 
the one substunee of the universe, the source of all life. He 
is in all things, and without IHfim creation is nothing, but 


He is altogether incomprehensible both to angels and men. 


-He is not an object cither of thought or of love. There are 
other passages in Swedenborg wiich will contradict this if 
we take them literally. We are teld, for instance, in plain 
words, that God is a man, thet God is the only man, and 


that He has hands, eves, uose, and all the other members of 
a human body. This ts explained that God has attributes of 
which these members are symbols. This apparent contradie- 
tion, so strongly express d, is only one of the necessities tu 
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SWEDENBORG. rags 


which the finite mind is reduced when it has to speak of the CHAP. XIV. 
Infinite. We must first say that God is beyond the limits = 
of our thought, and then, lest a Being so incomprehensible 
might appear to have no existence, we ascribe to Him human 
personality. In Swedenborg’s theology there is in fact no 
real existence but God. The principle is plainly expressed, 
but the logical conclusion is avoided by affirming at the 
same time that there is a universe created and distinct from 
God. > 

This Being, who is infinite and invisible to all creation, On the Theo- 
manifests Himself under the form of an angel to the angels. peas 
He takes possession of an angelic existence, and the angel 
so possessed speaks in the name of God and as God. ‘The 
Lord,’ says Swedenborg, ‘appeared as a Man, and talked 
face to face with the members of the most ancient Church. 
In like manner He was seen by Abraham, Hagar, Lot, 
Gideon, Joshua, the prophets, and others. They saw not 
Jehovah, but angels who were filled with His presence, who 
spoke from His inspiration, and who therefore called them- 
selves Jehovah.’* Jesus Christ was in this way so possessed 
by the Divine Presence that He was very God, in whom all 
the fulness of the Godhead dwelt bodily. Swedenborg 
sweeps away the whole doctrine of the Trinity, while 
retaining the perfect Divinity of Jesus Christ. In Jesus 
Christ, he says, we have the visible image of the invisible 
God, not another person, but the very person and being of 
the Infinite. The Word or Wisdom of God was Jehovah 
Himself, who was made flesh and dwelt among us. The 
Holy Spirit is the influence which Christ acquired over 
humanity. There is no trinity of persons, but the trinity of 
a Person. By His death Christ conquered ‘the hells’ and 
removed the disorders in heaven and earth. Man was in 
danger, not from the vindictiveness of God, but from the 
natural consequences of evil. Christ saved men, not by 
delivering them from the divine wrath, but from sin. ; 

All the Scriptures in their inner sense speak of the Word 
or Wisdom of God, that is, they .try to utter that word 
which was ultimately fulfilled or realised in Christ. In 
their literal sense they are subject to the same imperfections 


* Quoted by White, vol. i., p. 253. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


On the Scrip- 
tures as the 


Word of God. 
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as other books, but in their inner sense every syllable is 
Divine. The early books of the Old Testament were not 
written by Moses, ner do they contain ‘history, but only 
figures and symbols of things celestial and spiritual. Noah, 
for instance, means the ancient Church, and the flood was 
the triumph of human wickedness. Balaam’s ass seemed to 
Balaam to speak in the same way that Swedenborg himself 
had often seemed to hear words of wisdom from the lips of a 
horse. On such subjects as the Church and the Sacraments, 
Swedenborg’s doctrine is perfectly rational. He denied the 
resurrection of the body, maintaining that at death the soul 
is immediately ‘clothed upon’ with a spiritual body fitted to 
the sphere it is to inhabit in the unseen world. All that 
which we commonly call the evidences of Christianity is set 
aside. Faith is inward consciousness, or realisation of the 
invisible. If our object had been to make Swedenborg 
ridiculous, it would have been sufficient to quote some of his 
descriptions of ‘the heavens’ and ‘the hells,’ or some of his 
conversations with the angels, who generally show less 
wisdom than we expect from the most ordinary human 
beings. But we have tried to look at the best side of his 
doctrines, and to give him that justice which is not always 
due to men who see visions and write cumbrous books. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


ARCHBISHOP HERRING.—ARCHBISHOP SECKER.—BISHOP WAR- 
BURTON.—BISHOP PEARCE.—DR. JORTIN.—THE METHODISTS. 
— WESLEY. — WHITEFIELD. — CALVINISTIC CONTROVERSY.— 
JAMES HERVEY.—FLETCHER OF MADELEY.—SIR RICHARD 
HILL.—AUGUSTUS TOPLADY.—SUBSCRIPTION CONTROVERSY.— 
JONES OF ALCONBURY.—BISHOP CLAYTON’S ‘ ESSAY ON SPIRIT.’ 
—ARCHDEACON BLACKBURNE.—THE ‘ CONFESSIONAL.’ —CON- 
TROVERSY ON THE SLEEP OF THE SOUL.—HUTCHINSONIANS. 
— JULIUS BATE.—-BISHOP HORNE.—JONES OF NAYLAND.— 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN SCOTLAND.—BOYLE, WARBURTONIAN, 
AND BAMPTON LECTURES.—THE EVANGELICAL MOVEMENT.— 
BISHOP HORSLEY.—BISHOP WATSON.—BISHOP TOMLINE.— 
DR. PALEY.—DR. HEY.—-DR THOMAS BALGUY.—DR. PARR. 


ie 1747 Archbishop Potter died. He was succeeded by Archbishop 


Thomas Herring. The primacy had been offered to 
Butler, but, taking a dark view of the future of the Church 
of England, he declined the responsibility of so high a 
station. It was then offered to Sherlock, but he too 
declined the office. Herring was an amiable man, and very 
liberal in his theology. THe is generally supposed to have 
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been an Arian, but this was z 
Latitudinarians. erring had been Archbishop of York, 
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and his services to Government during the rebellion of 17-45 
are suid to have been the immediate cause of his being 
raised to the See of Canterbury. We have none of ILerring’s 
writings except a fow sermons preached on public OUCASLONS, 
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CHAP. XV. theology in his sermons, but there is a manifest effort to 


Archbishop 
Secker. 


Originally a 
Presbyterian. 


steer a middle course between Deism and enthusiasm. The 
Gospel is chiefly: regarded as a declaration of the forgiveness 
of sin, as giving certainty concerning a future life, and as 
setting forth the absolute necessity of morality and virtue. 
Some occasional passages in Herring’s letters leave no doubt 
of his relations to the liberal theology which prevailed in his 
day. He called Hoadly’s doctrine of the Lord’s Supper very 
good doctrine, and he said that on this subject Hoadly was 
quite as orthodox as Archbishop Tillotson. In a letter to 
Dr. Doddridge, Herring expressed a wish for such changes 
in the Liturgy as would reconcile all the Nonconformists. 
He told Dr. Chandler that he could see no reason why the 
Articles of Religion should not be expressed entirely in 
the words of Scripture, and he is said to have lamented the 
darkness of the times that Dr. Clarke’s reformed liturgy 
could not be used in the services of the Church. 

Herring died in 1757, and was succeeded by Matthew 
Hutton, who was also transferred from York. Hutton was 
Archbishop of Canterbury for not more than a year. We 
know even less of him than we do of Herring, but he 
evidently belonged to the same class of liberal or Latitu- 
dinarian divines. The next primate was Thomas Secker, 
a very different man from either Herring or Hutton. When 
Pope described Secker, he could say nothing more appro- 
priate than ‘Secker is decent.” He was not great in 
anything, but he was prudent, and his wisdom was practical. 
Ilis sermons show a well-sustained mediocrity, and his 
theology is sufficiently diluted to give otfence to nobody. 
This episcopal adminis 


and eminently ‘safe.’ Ile had no special hatred to Noncon- 


ration too was prudent, sagacious, 


formists, but during his primacy there was no chance for 


liturgical revision or any scuemes of comprehension. 

Thomas Secker was ovigmally a Presbyterian, and had 
his carly education ith Joseph Butler at a Dissenters’ 
Academy in Tewkeshiuy. Alter studying medicine at Paris, 
he was indneed hy Dutler to truke orders im the Established 
Chureh. By the help of Bisaup Talbot he soon rose to high 


preferment. After sueceeding Samuel Clarke at St. Jumes’s, 
Westminster, he was promoted to the See of Lristol. In 
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ARCHBISHOP SECKER. PANS 


1737 he was translated to Oxford, and in 1758 he accepted 
the primacy. 

The theology of Secker’s sermons, like the theology of all 
prudent men, is strong in platitudes. The doctrines of the 
Church of England are received as popularly understood in 
the most orthodox form. The Archbishop deprecates con- 
troversy about points of speculation, but he cannot admit 
that it is a small matter to depart from any of the commonly 
received doctrines of Christianity. He recommends exami- 
nation with candour, without prejudice or partiality. But 
he refuses to allow that a good life is the sole end of the 
Christian revelation. It is not enough that Christians have 
good lives, they must also believe certain revealed doctrines. 
Some of these, though not discoverable by reason, may be of 
great importance to eternal salvation. The two sacraments, 
for instance, may have benefits connected with the observ- 
ance of them beyond what reason sees. It is, however, 
admitted that no doctrines or precepts are of any valuc 
unless they make us like Christ. So that the requirements 
of the Gospel are really those of strict reason duly cultivated. 

The subjects of Secker’s Episcopal Charges are generally 
practical. In the primary charge at Oxford, in 1738, he 
gives one of the sad pictures of irreligion and immorality 
with which we are familiar as peculiar to that age. He 
speaks of the disregard of religion having brought in ‘ such 
dissoluteness and contempt of principle in the higher part of 
the world, and such profligate intemperance and fearlessness 
of committing crimes in the lower, as must, if the torrent of 
impiety stop not, become absolutely fatal.’ He adds, that 
‘Christianity is now ridiculed and rallied at with very httle 
reserve, and the teachers of it without any at all.” In the 


second charge he speaks of ‘this unhappy age of irrcligion 
and lbertimism.’ Ife denied that the clergy were sv bad as 
they were generally represented, vet he admitted that there 
was great room for improvement. He exhorted them to 
take the blame to themsclves, and to make renewed efforts 
against the tide of licentiousness and proiunity. He warned 
them too, with characteristic moderation, not to run into 
any extremes of superstition, nor to show bitterness in 
controversy They were to keep Mere strictly to the word 
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His theology. 


His ‘ Charges.’ 
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CHAP. XV. of God, avoiding, ‘on the ene hand fondness of novelty, and 
. abe on the other over-great reverence of antiquity.’ 

OntheChurch In a series of lectures on the Church Catechism, we have 

Catechism.  Secker’s general views of Christian doctrine. He follows 

Waterland on the supreme obligation of keeping positive 

precepts, though we know nothing of the reason why they 

are imposed. The benetits, however, conferred by the 

sacraments are described as merely privileges conditionally 

secured. In baptism we are made members of Christ, 

children of God, and inheritors of the kingdom of heayen ; 

that is, if we fulfil the conditions on which we were admitted 

into the Christian Church. The Church is defined as 

comprehending all good men in all ages, under every 

dispensation, who have believed and served Him according 

to the degree of light which they had. It is the Catholic 

Church as distinguished from the Jewish Church, which 

embraced only one nation. It is the universal Church, 

which embraces all men in all nations. The Catholic faith 

is that form of doctrine which was delivered by the Apostles. 

It can be learned with certainty only in the writings of the 

New Testament. Every Church or society of Christians 

which preserves this Catholic or universal faith, is a part of the 

true or universal Church. In this sense, every individual 

Church which holds the essentials of Christianity is a Catholic 

Church. To ‘hear the Church’ is not to submit our faith 

to Church governors, nor to the decisions of a majority. 

The text plainly refers to a moral trespass, and not at all to 

matters of doctrine. The Church that is to judge is the 

particular Church to which the offender belongs, and if he 

does not make reparation, he is to be as ‘a heathen mun and 

a publican.’ The sacraments ure said to convey grace, but 


in the same way as reading, hearing, and meditating upon 
God’s word. Sacraments are not absolutely necessurv to 
salvation. Pious persens may have mistuken views about 


them. Like the Baptists, they may delay their baptism, or, 
like the Quakers, omit it altogether; but ‘even of these,’ 
Secker S2VS, ‘it belongs to Christian charity not to judye 
hardly, as excluded from the Gospel covenant if they die 
unbaptized, but to leave them to the equitable Judgment oi 
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BISHOP WARBURTON. Pag hgh 


All Secker’s contemporaries who had any reputation we CHAP. XV. 
have already met, with the exception of Dr. Jortin. Two thea 
of them, Bishops Warburton and Pearce, require to be 
briefiy noticed again. 

Notwithstanding Warburton’s great reputation, it is Bishop War- 

now agreed that he showed but little originality, and that Ne 
he had no permanent influence on theology. His first Church and 
popular work was ‘The Alliance of Church and State,’ Pepa 
published in 1736. It followed the great Hoadly contro- 
versy concerning the kingdom of Christ, and was intended 
to vindicate the Corporation and Test Acts. The argument 
is expressed in the word ‘alliance.’ The State and the 
Church are two distinct bodies with separate duties, but an 
alliance is to the advantage of both parties. At the 
accession of the House of Hanover, Warburton says, the 
Jacobites were so powerful in the Church, that it was 
doubted if the clergy generally would be loyal to the throne. 
Hoadly and his party, on the other hand, virtually deprived 
the Church of all power and privilege, and delivered it up, 
gagged and bound, as the rebel creature of the State. 
Warburton refutes both these parties, and advocates the 
principle of alliance. 

The duty of the civil magistrate is defined as extending Asserts the 
only to the care of the bodies of men, and having nothing to ee 
do with their souls. When he punishes the evil-doer, it 1s the Church. 
not as one who sins against God, but as a transgressor 
against society. The object of religion is to procure the 
favour of God. The Church is a religious community 
designed to further the development of man’s religious 
nature. It is independent of civil society. Its origin, too, 
is divine, while the State is only human. The advantage 
which the civil magistrate has by alliance with the Church 
is in the value of religion to society, and in the power it 
1 assemblies which might be used for 
aud rebellion. Looker, Warburton 


says. lost sight of the alliance, and gave princes a natural 

1 dominion. He was refuting the 
Puritans, who denied that the Church can give up its 
independence. The proper answer which Hooker shoukl 
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have made, was, that the Church muy give up its mde- 
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pendence by alliance with the State. But he even denicd 
the original and natural independency of the two societies, 
making them only one society under two different aspects. 
The Puritans made the State the slave of the Church, and 
Hooker made the Church the slave of the State. Boling- 
broke revived the Puritan doctrine, and Hobbes borrowed 
from Hooker the doctrine of the ‘Leviathan,’ that ‘a 
commonwealth of Christian men and a Church are the same 
thing called by two names.’ The Test Law is defended as 
necessary for the protection of the Established Church, and 
therefore one of the conditions of the Concordat between 
Church and State. 

In 1750, Warburton took a share in the controversy that 

had been raised by Dr. Middleton’s ‘ Free Inquiry.’ When 
Julian the Apostate tried to rebuild the Temple at Jerusalem, 
he was said to have been defeated by an earthquake, and the 
eruption of balls of fire from the site of the Temple. This 
extraordinary story was believed even down to the eighteenth 
century of Christianity. Warburton regarded it as a miracle 
in defence of the Christians, and a sufficient refutation of 
Middleton’s denial of miracles in the primitive Church. 
The defence of this miracle inyolyed an inquiry into the 
value of the writings of the Fathers. These writings had 
ceased to have the authority which was once accorded to 
them. Daillé, Chillingworth, Taylor, Whitby, Barbcyrac, 
and others, had proyed that the Fathers were worthless both 
as critics and as moralists. But Middleton, Warburton 
added, had taken away their authority even as vouchers for 
historical facts. This last character it was necessary to 
establish before they could be taken as witnesses to a 
nuracle of the fourth century. 

Warburton’s arguments in favour of this miracle rest on 
the importance to the enemies of Christianity of rebuilding 
the Temple. With its destruction God’s reign over the 
Jews ceased, and the reign of Christ in spirit and in truth 
then began. Jesus had foretold the destruction of the 
Temple, and Julian would have crowned his triumph 
against Christianity if the project of rebuilding it had 
succeeded. Ina letter to the Jews he had promised that it 


victorious ia the Persian Wer he would rebuild Jerusalem, 
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and the Christian writers of this day ure unanimous in CHAP. XY. 


ascribing to him this project. Ammianus Marcellinus, his 
companion in arms and a fellow Pagan, as well as other 
Pagan writers, testifies to Julian’s design. And the same 
writers are witnesses to the truth of the miracle by which 
the rebuilding of the Temple was defeated. Warburton 
defended the miracle in all its plenitude as recorded by the 
Fathers, the storms and tempests, the lightning which 
melted the tools of the workmen and impressed shining 
crosses on the bodies and garments of the inhabitants, 
the earthquake which cast up the stones of the old founda- 
tion, the horrible balls of fire which maimed many of the 
workmen, and the lurid cross in the heavens circumscribed 


within a luminous circle. It may be difficult for us now to. 


understand how the defence of this incredible story could 
ever be identified with the defence of Christianity. But 
Warburton wrote to Hurd:—‘ My Julian has had a great 
effect in France, where free-thinking holds its head as high 
as in England. This is a consolation to me, as my sole aim is 
to repress that infernal Spirit.’ 


Warburton’s treatise on ‘The Doctrine of Grace’ was oe Doe- 
written to refute the ‘infidels,’ and the ‘ fanatics.” The ae 


representative man of the first class was Conyers Middleton, 
whom Warburton at last believed to be a Deist because he 
denied that Julian was refuted by the ‘balls of fire.’ The 
fanatics were represented by Wesley and Whitefield, the 
one a ‘hypocrite,’ and the other ‘as mad as George Fox the 
Quaker.’ Warburton followed the theory received by most 
of Middleton’s opponents, that miraculous gifts were 
necessary until the establishment of Christianity. Without 
the gift of tongues and the power to work miracles, the 
heathen would never have been converted. Dut nites the 
canon of Seripture was complete the office of the Spirit was 
in part transferred to the rule of faith. It may not be 
possible to fix the time when the miraculous operations of the 


Spirit ecased, but to talk of the Spirit being in the world now, 


and miraculously io hee men’s hearts, is called pure faneti- 


cism. It was, however, admitted that the Holy Spimt occa- 
sionally assisted the faith ‘al. But Tlis constant abode and 
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activity of the Spirit was in this way confined to the 
Scriptures, Warburton did not maintain a plenary inspira- 
tion of the canonical books. The writers, he said, were kept 
free from error in all matters of faith and morals, but in 
matters of history their statements do not agree. 

Zachary Pearce was made Bishop of Bangor in 1748, and 
in 1756 was translated to Rochester. In his youth he had 
taken an active part against the Deists, but he is now chiefly 
known for his commentary on the New Testament. There 
is no trace in his works of any tendency to depart from the 
views of Christian doctrine which are generally regarded as 
orthodox, but he was a man of a liberal spirit and much 
esteemed by all parties. In the sermons published after his 
death there are some discourses on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity. The views are those we have often met, but they are 
worth repeating, as they represent the general views of the 
liberal but orthodox Churchmen of Pearce’s day. The difii- 
culties of natural religion prove the necessity of revelation. 
Jesus came to fulfil, that is to supply, the deficiencies both of 
the Jewish religion and of the religion of nature. It is not 
enough that men simply know their duty. They must feel 
that it is enforced by some authority. They must be per- 
suaded as well as ‘convinced.’ But nature really left men 
in ignorance of many things necessary to be known. The 
chief of these was the doctrine of reconciliation by a Mediator. 
It is true that the heathen offered beasts in sacrifice, but the 
connection between pardon and sacrifice is so remote that it 
is pon the heathen derived the idea of sacrifice from 
some original revelation. Natural religion taught men to 
do the will of God, but revelation taught them how to obtain 
forgiveness. The one is the elder brother, but the other, 


like Jacob, has obtained the greater blessing. The doctrines 
revealed are e irt of the evidence, for they are such as men 
wanted, and s ich ads Were highly probable that God would 
erveal. To the ai jectious that revelation came late, and that 
it haus not come to all n tions, the answer is, that those who 
never heard of Christ may yet be partakers of the benetits of 
His death. 

Dr. Joln Jortin was the friend of Bishop Pcarce and 
{rehlishop Herring In connection with Jortin we have 
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notices of the two bishops of London who succeeded Sherlock, 
Thomas Hayter and Thomas Osbaldiston, otherwise but 
little known. They were both Jortin’s friends, and were 
evidently of the same liberal school to which he belonged. 
Hayter was scarcely more than a year Bishop of London, and 
had not time to do for Jortin what he intended. His suc- 
cessor, Osbaldiston, fulfilled his intentions. Jortin was made 
a Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Vicar of Kensington, and Arch- 
deacon of London, besides being chaplain and general 
adviser to his bishop. His first essay in theology was 
‘Four Sermons on the Truth of the Christian Religion.’ 
These were afterwards expanded into a volume of dis- 
courses on the same subject. The reasoning is not close, 
and the author recently s goes off into long dissertations. 


The first subject is ‘ The Prejudices of the Je ws and Gentiles.’ On the unhe- 
hef of the 
Jews. 


There were many reasons why those to whom the Gospel 
was first preached should have received it at once. Christ’s 
miracles were numerous and beneficial in their objects. His 
character was irreproachable. It seems strange that the 
Jews should have put Him to death. The miracles of the 
Apostles were also marvellous. They had certainly great 
success among the Gentiles, yet not what we should have 
expected. Few of the rich, the great, the learned were at 
first converted. We think that if we had seen the miracles 
which either the Jews or the Gentiles saw, we should have 
embraced Christianity at once. 

The first reason for the unbelief of the Jews was their 
wickedness. Vice disposes men to reject the most evident 
truths. That the Jews were very wicked in Christ’s time, is 
evident from many passages in the New Testament. We 
have also the testimony of Josephus, who says, that ‘if the 
Romans had delayed to destroy these vicked wretches, the 
city would either have been swallowed up by the earth, or 
overwhelmed by the waters, or struck with fire from ILeaven 
as another Sodom, for it produced a far more impious gene- 
ration than these who suffered punishment.’ The multitude 


ay 


of Jews did not receive Christ because the rulers did not 


belte 1 Him. They refused to use their own judgment, 
and cake to that of the governors of the Church. Our 
eiiritual etddes, they suid, do not believe that Jesus is the 
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CHAP. XV. Messiah, and it is not right for us to have a judgment 
contrary to theirs. The Jews were prejudiced against Jesus 
because He was poor and despised. He spoke of a kingdom 
in men’s hearts, but they expected their Messias to be a 
great conqueror. Their law had taught them that prosperity 
was a mark of God’s favour. Moses, Joshua, David, the 
Maccabees, had all been victorious leaders. Many of the 
prophecies, too, seemed to promise that the Messiah would 
be a great king as well as a great prophet. They might, 
however, have learned in their long history that to be 
fortunate and to be virtuous were not the same thing. They 
might have known that the Messias who was to be a great 
king, was also to be a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief. Jesus did not strictly observe the ceremonial of the 
Jews. He did not, for instance, keep their Sabbath with 
sufficient strictness. But the prophets could always set 
aside the ceremonial law. Jesus also gave offence by calling 
Himself God. But the Angel who appeared at different 
times to the old patriarchs did the same. He was the Word 
of God, the messenger of the covenant. In rejecting Jesus 
for calling Himself God, the Jews condemned themselves. 
Another cause of their not believing in Jesus, was the 
character of His Gospel. It was purely a spiritual religion. 
That of the Jews, as they at this time understood it, was carnal. 

Ontheunbe- The prejudices of the Gentiles were many of them the ; 

ede a same as those of the Jews. The corruption of manners was 

Sl great and universal, and the precepts of the Gospel entirely 


oe 


opposed to their vicious inclinations. They need not, 

however, have sughted Christ and His Apostles because of 

their sutferings, for their greatest philosopher lived all his 

days in poverty, and was exposed to slander and calumny. 

The chief cause of the Gentiles not receiving the Gospel was 
Sala 
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laani . 4 > TFs h hae ne bry rid we ¢ Fe ] th t 
The eurcumstances Of the heathen world were such the 
Christianity could never have mide its wav without the aid 
of miracles. St. Paul writine to the Corinthian converts, 
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among them. It is incredible that he should have appealed 
to miracles in long letters to people who must have known 
whether or not he had wrought miracles among them. It is 
no easy matter to establish a new religion in a country. 
That persons of such mean capacities as the Apostles should 
have done so, is very marvellous. And when we consider 
the religion which they established, and the influence it had 
in reforming the lives of those who embraced it, we must con- 
clude that it was divine. There were, however, some things 
which must have recommended Christianity to the Pagans. 
Besides miracles and the fulfilment of prophecies, there was 
a conformity between the theological doctrines of revealed 
religion, and the opinions of some of the wiser Gentiles in 
different ages and places. Its precepts, too, had so great a 
conformity to those of the philosophers, that a system of 
morality very like that of the Gospel might with some care 
be collected from the writings of the Pagans. Another 
dissertation is on ‘The Kingdom of Christ,’ which Jortin, 
following Hoadly, makes to be purely a kingdom in the 
hearts and the consciences of men. There is also a discourse 
on the fitness of the time when Christ came into the world. 
A long train of prophecies had led men to expect the 
Messias, and the state of the world was such that it required 
a teacher. 

In 1750, Jortin was Boyle lecturer. He did not publish 
his lectures, but the substance of what related to miracles 
and prophecies was incorporated in ‘Remarks on Ecclesias- 
tienl History.’ These ‘ Remarks’ extend from the time of 
Christ to the Reformation. They are very sagacious and 
full of good common sense, but they have given unpardouable 
otience to High Churechmen. Jortin describes ecclesiastical 
history asa sort of enchanted land, where it is not easy to 
cuish truth from tulschood, and where Ariadne’s clue 


distingu: 
is required to unravel the maze. Spurious authors and 
forged records 2re very plentiful, yet each gets a patron to 
plead the exploded cause of his rageed chents. Jortin 
preposes us his object to excite in men’s hearts a love for 
Christianity, and to lead them to reject ‘ trifles which persons 
of ereater zeal than discernment would obtrude upon the 


world as golden relics of primitive Christiauity.’ The fountain 
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of the Gospel is clear and unpolluted, buta river that takes ‘a 
long and winding course receives a tincture from the various 
soils through which it passes.’ In later Christianity we may 
trace the genius of the loquacious and ever-wrangling Greeks, 
of the enthusiastic Africans whose imagination was sublimed 
by the heat of the sun, of the superstitious Egyptians, whose 
fertile soil and warm climate produced monks and hermits 
swarming like animals sprung from the impregnated mud of 
the Nile, and of the ambitious and political Romans who 
were resolyed to rule oyer the world in one shape or other. 
To this we may add ‘the Jewish zeal for trifles arising from a 
contracted, illiberal mind, the learned subtlety of the Gentile 
philosophers, and the pomp and ceremony of Paganism.’ * 
To prevent differences of opinion among Christians, Jortin 
calls as vain a hope as that of the Roman magistrate who 
was sent to Greece as pro-consul, and expected to unite the 
different philosophers into one sect. On his arrival he 
assembled the philosophers of all the schools, and offered his 
authority and assistance to reconcile them. Cicere, who 
records the story, says that the philosophers only laughed at 
him for his pains. The Christians in the first centuries used 
to have such frequent councils that they might have been 
called Quarter Sessions. Gregory Nazianzen tells us that 
he chose to avoid all such assemblies, for they never did any 
good, but only increased dissensions and quarrels. Jortin 
says that the Council of Jerusulem was the first and the last 
eouneil in which ‘the Spirit of God presided.’ + The object 
of Christianity wus not to make all men of the same opinion. 


No sect has ever sucececded in this, however strict may have 
been the impssition of cree ls and subseriptions. Ii Tillotson 
and Jeremy Taylor, Erasinus and Chillingworth, Hales and 
Locke, Episcopius and Grotius had been contemporaries, 
and had met to settle the question, what makcs a man a 
Christian, notwithstandine their differences in smaller 
matters, they L probably all have agreed with very little 
difieultv. furtin adds nothine new to the areument from 
miricles and prophecy. He wives the pre-eminence to prophecy 
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mentary on Christ’s prophecy of the destruction of Jeru- CHAP. Xv. 


salem. 


The second great event in the religious history of the The Method- 
eighteenth century was the rise of the Methodists. 


very time when all the Christian forces of England, Con- 
formist and Nonconformist, were engaged in conflict with 
the Deists, a few young students formed themselves into a 
society at Oxford. Their simple object was to do good to 
themselves and others, to cultivate piety, and to further the 
progress of the kingdom of God in the hearts of men. They 
had at first no fixed theology, and were only distinguished 
from other students by a rigid asceticism, and a more 
regular attendance on the ordinances of the Church. — 

The subsequent history of the Methodists became con- 


John Wesley belonged entirely to the eighteenth century. 
He was born in 1703 and died in 1790. His ancestors 
were all Puritans. Both his grandfathers were among the 
ejected ministers of 1662; and his great grandfather, by his 
mother’s side, was the famous John White, of Dorchester, 
who was a member of the Westminster Assembly, and who 
wrote the ‘Century of Scandalous Ministers.’ Wesley’s 
father and mother, however, had both conformed to the 
Church in their youth. At Oxford he was a zealous 
Churchman. His favourite authors were Thomas a Kempis, 
Jeremy Taylor, and William Law. He believed the 
sacraments necessary to salvation. He regarded the ex- 
ternal ordinances of the Church as a sort of good works that 


* The first Methodists were ‘four 
young gentlemen of Oxford; <Alr. 
John Wesley, Feilow of Lincoln Col- 
leve; Mr. Charles Wesley, Student 
ot Christ Church ; Ar. Jiorgan, Com- 
moner of Christ Church: und Ma. 
Kirkman, of Merton College.” In 
November, 1728. they formed them- 
selves into a socicty to spend two or 
three evenings in ‘the week reading 
towether, chicHy in the Greek Testa- 
ment. They were afterwards juined 
by John Clayten, Benjamin Ingham, 
John Gambold, John Whitelamb, 
Westley Lull, James Hervey, George 
Whiteficld, and one or two others. 
Morgan seems to have been tho leader, 


in practical work, 
ley wasthe a stratorof the society. 
The future history of these young 
men was wornderndly varied. John 
Clayton 


nusd a vzealous hi¢h 
churchman; Gambold became a bishop 
among the Moravians; dames ervey 
may be regurded as the first of the 
* Kvanecehenl clorgy;’ and Hall, Wes- 
ley’s brother-in yr, became a re- 
probate, and renounced all religion. 
Wohitelamb was alsg Wesley's brother- 


in-law, and ‘te! 


ll from grace.’ Dr. 
Adam Clarke says he was a Deist. 
Ingham had a goed reputation, but was 
unfortunate in his connections, and 
died, Mr. Tyerman says, under a cloud. 


At the ‘* 


John Wesley. 
nected solely with the names of Wesley and Whitefield.* 
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CHAP. XV. 


His conver- 
sion. 


On justifica- 
tion. 
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went before justification. Full of these doctrines, he 
undertook a mission to Georgia to convert the Indians. 
This mission was a failure. On his return he wrote in his 
journals that he had gone to America to convert others and 
was not himself converted. After his return from America, 
great crowds of people filled the churches wherever he 
preached. He was very earnest, but very far from being 
satisfied with himself. He had great doubts if he really 
had faith, A Moravian preacher told him that his 
philosophy must be purged away, that he must cease to rely 
on sacraments, and trust only to the merits of Christ. He 
could not deny that this was the doctrine of the Homilies of 
the Church of England. He found faith there described as 
‘a sure trust and confidence which a man hath in God, that 
through the merits of Christ his sins are forgiven, and he 
reconciled to the favour of God.’ This faith Wesley knew 
he did not possess. The Moravian told him that it was a 
gift, and that it was given to men in a moment. In a state 
of great mental depression one afternoon, he went to 
St. Paul’s. His troubled spirit found an expression of its 
anguish in the words of the anthem for that day’s service, 
‘Out of the deep have I cried unto thee, O Lord.’ On the 
evening of the same day he went to a religious meeting in 
Aldersgate Street, and while one was reading Luther’s preface 
to the Epistle to the Romans, he found that ‘ sure confidence’ 
of which he had read in the Church Homilies. He felt that 
his sins were forgiven, and that he was free from the law of 


sin and death. Ile now begin to preach faith alone without 


the necessity of good works, either moral or ceremonial. 
Wesley’s early sermons are full of the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith alone. Good work~. he says, could not atone 
for the least sin, even ‘it men could do good works, but all 
their doings are unhely and sinful, so that every one of 
them needs a fresh atonement.’* Saving faith was explained 
ns faith in Christ, so that it conld not he passessed by a 
heathen who had never heard of Christ. It was not a mere 
assent like the fiith ef devils, hut a ‘disposition of the 
heart't It was a relianee on Christ’s atonement, and 


} 


therefore it differed from the faith which the Apostles had 
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during the lifetime of Christ. Justification included 
deliverance from sin and the consequences of sin. It was, 
therefore, salvation in the present life. It could not be 
opposed to good works, for its necessary fruit was holiness. 
In another sermon, faith is described as a divine ‘ evidence 
or conviction’ of the love of God through His Son. Faith 
justifies, but does not make a man actually just or righteous.* 
This is the work of sanctification, which, though following 
necessarily from being justified, is yet something distinct 
from justification. Actual righteousness is something per- 
sonal. God will deal with men according to what they 
really are iri themselves. ‘It can never,’ Wesley says, ‘ con- 
sist with His unerring wisdom to think that I am innocent, 
to judge that I am righteous or holy, because another. is so. 
He can no more in this manner confound me with Christ 
than with David or Abraham.’ f 

By the imputation of faith for righteousness, Wesley 
understood simply the removal of sin. He distinguished 
between present justification and the final justification in 
the day of judgment. For the latter, an actual inherent 
righteousness is necessary. We shall then be justified by 
our works as ‘doers of the law.’ To the objection that an 
unjustified man may feed the hungry and clothe the naked, 
the answer is, that in the sight of God these are not good 
works. They cannot be good if not done by one who has 
been justified. ‘Truly good works, acceptable to God in 
Christ, can only spring out of a true and lively faith.’ If 
they are not done as God hath willed and commanded them 
to be done, they have ‘the nature of sin.’ Whatever good 
a man has when he first believes, faith does not find but 
bring.t Good works can only be done by Christians. 
sincerity of the heathen, Wesley says plainly, is not godly 
pinnetien 6 It may le said that this doctrine is unreason- 
able, but we have no right to ask God for the reason of Ils 
doings. Ife ‘giveth account of none of His ways, and 
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therefore we must not ask why Ife has made faith the only 
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CHAP. XV. 


On the new 
birth. 
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doctrine of Tillotson that ‘not faith alone, but good works 
are necessary to justification ;’ and also of Bishop Bull, who 
says that ‘good works are the condition of justification 
according to fe covenant of the gospel.* 

This instantaneous justification was also called the new 
birth. It is the beginning of sanctification. The spiritual 
life which then begins to exist is as much a reality as the 
physical life. On this point Wesley seemed to come into 
direct collision with the doctrine of the Church, which dates 
the beginning of the new life from the moment of baptism. 
It is true that the new life in baptism had been explained in 
many different ways, and most of the explanations made it 
to mean nothing at all. It was a germ, a seed, an initiation 
into the visible Church, and the ratification of a covenant. 
Wesley did not wish to set aside any ecclesiastical language 
that had the sanction of the Church of England, but he 
chose to date the new birth from the actual perception 
of spiritual life. He admitted that infants might be regene- 
rated in baptism. The service, he says, evidently supposes 
that this is the case.t He argued indeed that baptism was 
not regeneration, but his argument was against a position 
which nobody maintains. All agree that baptism is only 
the outward and visible sign. The doctrine he had to 
oppose, is, that the new birth takes place in the act of 
baptism, that it is the means by which the Spirit of God 
regenerates men. The persons on whom Wesley urged the 
necessity of the new birth, were supposed to answer that 
they had already undergone that birth in baptism. He 
swept away the dithculty by telling them it mattered 


nothing what they were in their intancy. If thev were 


the children of the devil now, they must be born again 
before they could see the kinedom of God. 

Vesley ae have found his doctrine of faith in the 
formularies of the Chureh of England, but it was a doctrine 
unknown te oe clerzy in his day. In a conversation with 
Bishop Butler, he ¢ splained the ground of justitication 
as being fyith alone. The Iishop answered, ‘Qur fhith 


itself is a good work rtuous temper of mind.’. ‘My 
lord,’ Wesler answered, ‘whatever our faith is, our Church 
# \Works, vol. vil. p. 109 
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asserts that we are justified by fuith only. But how it can 
be called a good work, I see not. It is the gift of God, and 
a gift that pre-supposes nothing in us but sin and misery.’ 
Butler saw at once that this position could only be defended 
on the principles of Calvin. If faith is a gift followed by 
justification, they have it to whom it is given, and they have 
it not to whom it is not given. Here the proceeding is 
arbitrary. God justifies some when all were in the same 
condition. Butler supposed that there must be moral good- 
ness in those who were justified which distinguished them 
from others. Wesley’s distinction was that some believed 
and others did not. But the very thing to be obtained was 
faith. ‘Sir,’ said the bishop, ‘what do you mean by faith ?’ 
‘My lord,’ Wesley answered, ‘by justifying faith I mean a 
conviction wrought in a man by the Holy Ghost, that Christ 
hath loved him and given Himself for him, and that through 
Christ his sins are forgiven.’ This in substance was a 
quotation from the Homilies. The bishop said he believed 
some good men might have that kind of faith, but not all 
Christians. ‘Mr. Wesley,’ said Butler, making short work 
of the matter, ‘I will deal plainly with you; I once thought 
you and Mr. Whitefield well-meaning men, but I cannot 
think so now; for I have heard more of you—matters of 
fact, sir. And Mr. Whitefield says in his Journal, “ There 
are promises still to be fulfilled in me.”’ Sir, the pretending 
to extraordinary revelation and gifts of the Holy Ghost is a 
horrid thing, a very horrid thing.’ And so it was in 
3utler’s day, a very horrid thing. 


CHAPS 


In their views of faith and regeneration, Wesley and Wesley's 


7h abe : 3 A ; , Aver , OS ora ees ‘ ws. » Serm™m 
Whitefield entirely agreed. They were the chief subjects of prey 


their sermons during the first years of their triumph. Yet 


Wesley’s theology differed from Whitetield’s, even more 
than from Bishop Butler’s. Whitefield was a Calvinist, 


Wesley an Arminian. So great was Wesley's hatred to the 
cicaloce of Calvin, that, to avoid it, he took up positions 
verging on Rationalism. In his famous sermon on * Free 
Grace,’ preached in Bristol as early as 1740, he argued 
against predestination trom the moral character of God, 
even denying the right of the Divine Being to muke any 
decree of reprobution so long as Ye claimed to be either 
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CHAP. XV. good, just, or merciful. No such doctrine, he said, could be 
~ found in Scripture, and if it were, that would be a sure proof 
that we had mistaken the meaning of Scripture. This was 
written at the time when Wesley believed that to be saved 
from ‘everlasting burnings,’ a man must have that kind of 
faith which he learned from the Moravians. In the same 
sermon he says that he would rather be a Turk, a Deist, or 
an Atheist, than a believer in Calvinism. To deny the 
_ existence of God is better than to make Him an ‘ Almighty 
Tyrant.’ Wesley wrote against Dr. Conyers Middleton and 
Dr. John Taylor of Norwich, but the man who preached 
the sermon on ‘Free Grace’ ought to have had more sym- 
pathy with both these authors. 
On reasonand Wesley always wished to be guided by reason. The 
eonserencé- —_ Moravians continually told him that his philosophy must be 
purged away. He sometimes surrendered his reason, but 
only foratime. It always regained its place. In a sermon 
on conscience he defines this faculty as a supernatural light 
within us—a gift beyond nature. He even calls it the Son of 
God in man, the Light which enlighteneth every man that 
cometh into the world. It is in the whole race of Adam, 
according to the words in the Psalm, ‘He hath shewed 
thee, O man, what is good.’ Conscience is the Spirit of 
Christ, which gives to all men ‘prevenient grace.’ Wesley, 
perhaps, spoiled this doctrine again by making conscience 
subject to the ‘written word,’ yet he admits that where the 
Scriptures are not known the essentials of religion are taught 
by the inward voice.* Similar passages are more frequent 
in his later writings. Of Marcus Antoninus, he does not 
doubt but he will be one of those ‘ who shall come from the 
East, and the West, and sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob,’ while the children of the kingdom, that is, 
His Latitudi- nominal Christians, will be cast out. Je extended this 
green mele charity even to Roman Catholics and Socinians, whose 
express doctrines forbid them trusting to faith alone. He 
believed that Thomas Firmin was a really pious man, though 
he denied the Trinity. He had a word of hope and 
charity even for Pelagius, and he quoted with approbation 
the words of an author, who said, ‘What the Heathens call 
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reason, Solomon wisdom, St. Paul grace, St. John love, CHAP. XV. 


Luther faith, Fenelon virtue, is all one and the same apes 
thing, the light of Christ shining in different degrees under 
different dispensations.’ 

Wesley confesses to some changes in his views, but he His earlier 

changed more than he was willing to admit—probably more Hann modi- 
than ‘he knew of. To the passage in his Journals where he 
says he was not converted when he went to Georgia, he 
afterwards added, ‘I am not sure of this.’ He made a 
distinction between being a servant of God and a son. 
Before the meeting in Aldersgate Street he was a servant, 
but the assurance of faith accompanied the sonship. He 
also advanced frequently a favourite doctrine concerning 
degrees of rewards and punishments in the future world, 
which went a long way to remove the sharp opposition 
usually made between ‘lost’ and ‘saved.’ He clearly 
adopted the views of Hoadly and Sykes concerning the 
innocency of error. Dr. John Erskine was able to raise 
against him the indignation of all Scotland, by quoting the 
remarkable words, ‘Orthodoxy or right opinion is but a 
very slender part of religion, if any part at all.’ 

Whitefield’s theology does not require to be described. George 
His great heresy was his zeal. The common texts on which Whitefield. 
the clergy preached in his day, were, ‘ Let your moderation 
be known unto all men,’ and ‘ Be not. righteous over-much.’ 
Whitefield told the people that moderation would not save ~ 
them. They must be born again. He understood the new On the new 
birth in the same sense as Wes! ey explained it, an actual Ditth. 
regeneration or percepti ble becinning of a new life. High 
Churchmen told him that the outcasts to whom he preached 
had already been regenerated in baptism, and rational 
Churechmen told him that he was abusing a figure of 
speech. This doctrine of the new birth they both called 
enthusiasm. Whitefield answered that an enthusiast was ‘a 
person in God,’ and that was what every Christian ought to 
be. St. Peter deseribed the believers in his day as ‘par- 
takers of the divine nature.’ Whitefield told Bishop Gibson, 
that, at his ordination, he had protessed to be ‘moved by 
the Holy Ghost,’ and that in the Church services all 
Christians were taught to pray for ‘the inspiration’ of the 
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Holy Spirit. He was willing to admit that his zeal had not 
always been tempered with judgment, and that sometimes 
he had followed his own spirit when he thought he was 
‘speaking entirely by the help of the Spirit of God.’ It is 
generally believed that Whitefield was more a Dissenter 
than Wesley, but there is no real foundation for this belief. 
He is reported to have said that he would not again be 
ordained by a bishop for a thousand worlds. This rests 
solely on the testimony of a Scotch seceder, and is unsup- 
ported by anything in Whitefield’s life or writings. 

The only great doctrinal controversy among the Method- 
ists was that which concerned Calvinism. On this sub- 
ject Wesley and Whitefield separated, and formed dis- 
tinct societies. Their friendly relations continued, but the 
Calvinists always feared that Wesley’s tendency was to 
rationalism, and to Wesley Antinomianism was a continual 
terror. There had been a real revival of religion, which the 
Calvinists ascribed to the revival of their doctrines, and 
which Wesley said had taken place in spite of their 
doctrines. The controversy which followed was a very 
bitter one. The spirit in which it was conducted has been 
universally reprobated, but both parties believed that they 
were fighting for great truths and against great errors. 

We may date the beginning of this controversy from the 
publication of Hervey’s ‘Theron and Aspasia’ in 1755, 
James Hervey had been one of the first Oxford Methodists, 
and, like Whitefield, his religious lite had its deepest roots 
in the theology of Calvin. The most precious to him of all 
religious ideas was the imputation of Christ’s mghteousness. 
This gave him the blessed certainty that, whatever might be 
his own failures, he was complete in One who was All per- 
fect, To Wesley this transfer of righteousness was a legal 
fiction, and of a very dangerous tendency. It might lead 
men to be indifferent as to personal righteousness on the 
plea that they were righteous in another. Hervey aseribed 
his conversion to the influence of Wesley at Oxford, and 
never renounced his friendship, notwithstanding their 
difference on some questions of doctrine. The manuscript 
of ‘Theron and Aspasia’ was submitted to Wesley for 
‘corrections and amendment.’ He wrote a long letter to 
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Hervey, controverting his arguments, and setting forth his CHAP. XV. 
own views. We are forgiven, he said, for the merits of ~~ 
Christ’s death, but the righteousness by which we shall be 

finally justified is not a righteousness put on us, but a 
righteousness wrought in us. Hervey took no notice of the 
corrections, but published his book as it had been written. 
Wesley also published his letter as part of a treatise called 

‘A Preservative against Unsettled Notions in Religion.’ The 

only answer he could get to his letter, was, that Hervey 

was preparing something against him. In the meantime, 
Hervey died. Soon after his death, William Cudworth, a 
violent Calvinist, published ‘Eleven Letters to Wesley.’ 

The manuscript, he said, had been given him by Hervey, 


-with permission ‘to put out or in’ what he liked. The 


subject of the ‘ Letters’ was Christ’s righteousness. Hervey 
reasserted his positions that Christ bore the actual punish- 
ment which would have fallen on the sinner, and that by 
His obedience we, that is, the elect, are literally made 
righteous.* 

In 1768 six students were expelled from the University ee 
of Oxford. The charges against them were frequenting Oxoniensis.’ 
religious meetings, and holding Evangelical or Calvinistical 
sentiments. Sir Richard Hill defended them in a book 
called ‘ Pietas Oxoniensis,’ in which he showed that the 
doctrines of Calvin were really these of the Church of 
England. Wesley renewed the subject of Calvinism at the 
Conference of 1770. The minutes of that Conference Calvinism and 
contain a doctrine concerning faith and works, which, at the ore oe 
beginning of his career, would have saved him half the 
opposition he met from the bishops and the clergy. In 
these minutes, Wesley says, ‘ We have leaned too much to 
Calvinism. Wherein’ Firstly, with regard to muw’s faith- 
fulness. Our Lord Himself taught us to use the expression, 
and we ought never to be ashamed of it. We ought 
steadily to assert, on His authority, that, if a man is not 
faithful in the unrighteous mammon, God will not give him 


* Hervey's brother published a had not been revised. Dr. John 
correct edition of the ‘Letters to Erskine re-published them in Edin- 
Wesley.’ Ile said that his brother, burgh with a prefuce, which is de- 
on his death-bed, had begged that scribed as ‘violent.’ 
they should not be publish, d,aus they 
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the true riches. Secondly, with regard to working for life. 
This also our Lord has expressly commanded us—Labour, 
epyateobe, literally work, for the meat that endureth to 
everlasting life. And, in fact, every believer, till he comes 
to glory, works for as well as from life. Thirdly, we have 
received it as a maxim, that a man is to do nothing in order 
to justification. Nothing can be more false. Whoever 
desires to find favour with God should cease from evil 
and learn to do well. Whoever repents should do works 
meet for repentance. And if this is not éz order to find 
favour, what does he do them for? Review the whole 
affair. Firstly, who of us is now accepted of God? He 
that now believes in Christ with a loying and obedient 
heart. Secondly, but who among those who never heard 
of Christ ? He that feareth God and worketh righteousness, 
according to the light he has. Thirdly, is this the same 
with he that is sincere? Nearly, if not quite. Fourthly, 
is not this salvation by works? Not by the merit of works, 
but by works as a condition. Fifthly, what have we been 
disputing about for these thirty years? I am afraid about 
words. Sixthly, as to merit itself, of which we have been 
so dreadfully afraid, we are rewarded according to our 
works. Yea, because of our works. How does this differ 
from for the sake of our works? And how does this differ 
from secundum merita operum, or as our works deserve? Can 
you split this hair? I doubt I cannot.’ 

With the doctrine of these minutes, Bishop Butler would 
have been delighted. But they brought on Wesley’s head 
as terrible a storm from the Culvinists as thirty years before 
his doctrine of justitication by faith wlone had raised among the 
orthodox clergy. The Countess ot Huntingdon caused a cireu- 
lar letter to be sent to all the Calvinist ministers, both in the 
Chureh and among the Dissenters, calling upon them to goin 
u body to the next Conference, and demand a retractation of 
the doctrine of these minutes. A few of those to whem 
circulars were sent went to the Conzerence, and a declara- 
tion was put forth which satisfied the Calvinists, that they 
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the merits of Christ set forth as our only trust for justifica- CHAP. XV. 
tion or salvation, either ‘in life, death, or the day of judg- ss 
ment.’ The matter might have ended here, but Wesley did 

not intend to retract what he had said in the minutes. He 

held that the doctrine of the minutes. was pertectly consist- 

ent with the declaration that had just been made concerning 
justification by faith. 

Wesley interfered but little with the controversy that fol- piracy 
lowed. His side was defended by John Fletcher, Vicar of it Be 
Madeley. Fictcher was a native of Switzerland, and had Madeley. 
been employed as tutor to Rowland and Sir Richard Hill. 

He had taken orders in the Church, and was a regularly 
beneficed clergyman, but he also shared the itinerant work 
among the Methodists. He published a series of tracts 
which he called ‘Checks to Antinomianism.’ The minutes 
said that salvation is by works as a condition. The declara- 
tion made at the next Conference said that salvation is only 
through the merits of Christ. The Calvinists objected that 
these two statements could not be reconciled. Men, they 
said, are dead in trespasses and sins. As life must be given 
them before they can do any good works, it is a contradiction 
to speak of works as a condition of justification. Fletcher 
admitted the death in sin. Perhaps they both erred in 
abusing a figure. But while Fletcher admitted that men 
were dead by nature, he said that all had a new life in 
Christ. In virtue of this life they were able to do good 
wi orks as a condition of justification. Lazarus was dead 
when Jesus called him to come forth. But with the com- 
el there was a gift of life. We are dead by nature, but 
we havea gift of ‘preventing grace,’ and by using this we 
work for eternal life. Christ’s own words are, ‘ Work for 


the meat that endureth unto everlasting life.’ In the last 
dav justification is by works. Nobody in his senses, Fletcher 
save, will deny this. And for our present justification, 
wiichis that about which the minutes are concerned, some- 


thin must be done as a condition. Repentance is in itself 


a work. Faith itself is not obtained without an exertion. 


It wimes by hearing, and implies examination, inquiry, and 
consideration, Before God gives us faith we must obey His 
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CHAP. XY. admitted that the Church of Rome also makes good works a 


The minutes 
of Conference 
reconciled 
with the ‘ Ar- 
ticles of Re- 
ligion.’ 


condition of justification. But the works prescribed by the 
Church of Rome are foolish works, not the deeds of the 
moral law, but mere ceremonies. 

The darkest heresy of the minutes was the doctrine that 
those who never heard of Christ might be saved. It was 
this which aggravated the statement about being rewarded 
for the merit of our works. This made it clear that works 
might be good and acceptable, though done without refer- 
ence to faith in Christ. There can be no doubt that this 
doctrine, whether right or wrong, is clearly condemned by 
the Articles of the Church of England. Article XIII. says 
expressly that works which ‘spring not of faith in Christ’ 
are ‘not pleasant to God.’ Article XVIII., which in ordi- 
nary fairness must be interpreted to agree with Article XIII., 
plainly confirms the same doctrine. Fletcher could quote 
the words of St. Peter, that those who fear God in every 
nation, and work righteousness, are accepted of Him. But 
whatever may be the doctrine of St. Peter, the Articles 
say that a man must believe in Christ before he can work 
righteousness. The words, ‘according to the light he hath,’ 
made the case of the minutes worse. An imperfect measure 
of righteousness became the conditional ground of accept- 
ance. Fletcher, however, undertakes to make the minutes 
agree with the Articles. A good Heathen, he says, may be 
saved through the merits of Christ, though he has never 
heard of Christ. It is a beam from our sun of righteousness 
that has enlightened his darkness. He is not, therefore, 
saved by ‘the sect or law which he professeth,’ but by 
Christ. He does not frame his life eecording to the light of 
nature, for there is no such light. But all men have a gift 
of light supernatural. Christ shines in their hearts. The 
good works of a Heathen are not, theretore, done before 
justification. The grace and inspiration of the Spirit are in 
a sense justification, and these are given to all men. The 


Gospel is preached i every creature. There is no doubt 
that this is very rational theelogy. and if it could have 
been found inthe «Articles of lvelizion * would have been a 
sufficient unswer to the most pressing urvuments for the 
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The fuith which justifies is identified, in the case of the CHAP. XV. 
heathen, with sincerity. A man who is sincere and walks rise 
by the light of his dispensation has true faith, Matthew sincerity made 
Henry is quoted, saying that God will never reject an ‘entical. 
honest Gentile who is just and charitable. Men are 
accepted for their sincerity or good works, but the meri- 
torious cause of acceptance is Christ’s death. Wesley said 
in the minutes that, for the last thirty years, they had been 
disputing about words. Fletcher said this was true. They 
had been setting faith against works, when, in reality, they 
believed faith to be impossible without works. 

The controversy which began with Sir Richard Hill’s Controversy 
defence of the expelled students, went on at the same time as Cao en 
the controversy that followed the minutes of 1770. Sir of the Church 
Richard Hill was answered by Dr. Thomas Nowel, an™ wes 
Oxford Professor, who reproduced the Arminian arguments 
that the Church of England does not agree with Calvin. 

This brought into the field the great champion of the 
Calvinism of the Church of England, Augustus Toplady, 
Vicar of Broad Hembury.* He wrote a ‘ Letter’ to Dr. 
Nowel, which was answered by Walter Sellon, a clergyman 

who acted as one of Wesley’s helpers. Sellon vindicated the 
Church of England from the charge of Calvinism. He even 
denied that there is any such doctrine in the Articles of 
Religion, as a personal or unconditional predestination. This 
doctrine, he says, began with Augustine, but was never the 
doctrine of the Catholic Church. The prevalence of Calvinism 

at Cambridge in the time of Queen Elizabeth, he attributed 

to the influence of Whitaker, but it was not the doctrine 

of the Church. Sellon rested mainly on the suppression 

of the Lambeth Articles by the Queen and their rejection 

by the bishops at the IIampton Court Conference, Toplady ee 
followed with his famous work culled the ‘Historical Proof pop 
of the Doctrinal Calvinism of the Church of England.’ This 


work exhausted the subject. It was never answered, and it 
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never can be answered. It demonstrates by a chain of 
evidence, of which every link is sound, that Calvin’s 
doctrine, in a clear and definite form, is the doctrine of the 
Articles and the Homilies, and that for many years after 
the Reformation everything opposed to it was immediately 
condemned by the authorities of the Church. The first Sepa- 
ratists from the Church of England were the Free-Willers 
who were prosecuted for denying predestination. Toplady 
maintains that Peter Martyr, Bucer, and Calvin had a 
share in compiling or revising our formularies. Ponct’s 
Catechism which had Cranmer’s sanction, the notes ap- 
pended to the two authorised translations of the Bible, and 
the general tone of the writings of all our divines, show the 
undisputed reign of Calvinism from the Reformation to the 
end of the reign of James.I. Waterland had called Arian 
subscription, as advocated by Dr. Clarke, a dishonest sub- 
scription, but Toplady proved that it was not more dishonest 
than that of any Anti-Calvinist. 

In 1769, Toplady had published a translation of Zanchy’s 
treatise on Predestination. In this work the doctrines of 
Calvin are put forth in their unadorned simplicity. A 
certain number, Zanchy said, were to be saved. To them 
the necessary grace was given. But the rest of mankind 
were decreed to never-ending suffering. There was nothing 
in the world more likely to put Wesley out of temper than 
this doctrine of predestination. He took Zanchy’s treatise, 
made a brief analysis of the argument, and published it as a 
little tract. To this tract he pretixed an advertisement of 
which the conclusion was, ‘The sum of all is this, one in 
twenty (suppose) of mankind are elected, nineteen in twenty 
are reprobated. The elect shall be saved do what they 
will, the reprobate will be damned, do what they cin. 
Reader, believe this or be damned. Witness my hand, 
A- T——.’ 

Predestination was Toplady’s idol. IIe immediately re- 
sented this irreverent treatment of his deity. Ife wrote a 
‘Letter to Wesley’ charging him with misquotation and 
misrepresentation, and bidding him be thankful that he ied 


escaped ‘ Virginia or Maryland for the audacious forgery: 
Wesley wrote another tract called: «The Consequen 
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Proved,’ and excused himself for want of time from going CHAP. XV. 

further into the controversy. oa 
Toplady was now handed over to Thomas Olivers, an Toplady and 

intelligent shoemaker, whom Wesley employed as a nie 

preacher. This treatment he regarded as an indignity, and 

answered Olivers mostly with Indisrous satire.* His business, 

he said, was with the master, not with the man. His 

indignation was poured out in a violent treatise called ‘More 

Work for John Wesley.’7 The conclusion of this piece 

may illustrate the judgment which every consistent Calvinist 

must pronounce on the Wesleyan heresy. ‘Time, sir, I am 

informed, has already whitened your locks, and the hour 

must shortly come which will transmit you to the tribunal 

of God, on whose sovereignty a great part of your life has 

been one continued assault. At that bar I, too, must shortly 

hold up my hand. Omniscience only can tell which of us 

shall first appear before the Judge of all. I shortly may. 

You shortly must. The part you have been permitted to 

act in the religious world, will sooner or later sit heavy on 

your mind. Mixed in the warm converse of life, we think 

with men ; on a death-bed we think with God. Depend upon 

it a period will arrive, when the Father’s electing mercy, 

and the Messiah’s adorable righteousness, will appear in 
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j your eyes, even in yours, to be the only anchorage for a 
dying sinner. I mean, unless you are actually given over 
= to final obduration, which I trust you are not, and to which 
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CHAP. xy. told us, fotidem verbis that ‘‘Men’s believing is the cause of 
—— their justification,” that ‘‘Our obeying Christ is the cause of 
His giving us eternal life,” and that “ Our obedience to Christ 
is the cause of His becoming the Author of eternal salvation 
to us.” You have affirmed, speaking of God, that it can 
never ‘consist with His unerring wisdom; to think that I am 
innocent, to judge that I am righteous, because another is 
so. He can no more, in this manner, confound me with 
Christ, than with David or Abraham.” Such doctrine may 
pass well enough while life and health last, but it will leave 
us comfortless, hopeless, ruined, in that hour when heart and 
flesh fail. Woe be to you, to me, and to all the race of 
Adam, if the righteousness of Christ will not then stand us 
in any more stead than the righteousness of David or 
Abraham. Was that really to be the case, how could 
Mr. Wesley, in particular, hope for justification at the hands 
of that God, whom he has impiously compared to Tiberius 
and the grand Turk ?’ 
Agitation for While the Methodists and the ‘serious clergy,’ as ie 
pe i Sine were called, were fighting over the doctrines of Calvin, 
to the Arti- another party was busy advocating the entire abolition of 
a subscription to the Articles and Liturgy. This subject had 
been discussed with some earnestness since the middle of the 
century. It was connected with the progress of Arian and 
Unitarian opinions among the clergy, but many of its pro- 
moters had no other object than the abolition of subscriptions 
which had ceased to serve the object for which they were 
intended. In 1749, John Jones, Vicar of Alconbury, in 
Huntingdonshire, published anonymously ‘Free and Candid 
Disquisitions relating to the Church of England.’ The 
changes proposed in this work were of a yery moderate cha- 


racter, and in a great mézsure the same as in the scheime of 


comprehension in the reign of King William. Dr. Doddridge 
sent a copy of the ‘Disquisitions’ to Warburton, who 
answered, ‘I wish success to them as much as you do.’ 

John Jones's Our Reformers, Jones said, had done their best for their 

* Free Disqui- > ; ‘ ne ieee 

Kitions.’ : day. But their age was comparatively dark. Since thei 
time many things have been brought to light. They so mo- 
delled the services of the Church that they left room tor 
revision in after times. Some of the changes proposed were a 
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new translation of the Scriptures, shortening the morning ser- 
vice, a new lectionary, a less frequent use of the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Gloria Patri, with the omission of some objectionable 
Psalms. The Athanasian Creed was to be retained, but not 
read in the public service. Some harsh expressions, especially 
in the communion office, were to be removed. The sign of 
the cross was not to be used in the office of baptism, and the 
custom of private baptism was to be discontinued. Bibles 
and Prayer Books were to be correctly printed, the Articles 
put into Scripture language, and subscription not to be im- 
posed on youths at school. The proposed revision of 1689 
was approved of generally, and it was recommended that 
many things be left to the discretion of the minister. 

The ‘Free Disquisitions ’ were answered by many writers 
of the High Church party, who have always strenuously 
opposed everything in the shape of revision. The most ex- 
travagant of these writers was Thomas Boswell, of Taunton, 
who represented the proposed changes as having a tendency 
‘to unsettle the minds and debauch the principles of the 
people.’ The Liturgy was so beautiful, so perfect, so primi- 
tive, and so thoroughly purged from all superstition, that 
improvement was impossible. No heretics, Papists, or enthu- 
siasts, Boswell said, ever made such complaints concerning the 
defects of our Liturgy as are now made by men who protess 
to be of our own communion. If the proposed changes 
were made, the Church could no longer be said to be esta- 
blished. They would deface the beauty of our service, and 
break down our defences, and the only object is ‘to compli- 
ment schismaties.’ 

In answer to Boswell’s treatise, Francis Blackburne wrote 
an ‘Apology for the Authors of the Free and Candid Dis- 
quisitions.’ This) was Blackburne’s first appearance in 
defence of revision—a_ sudject which has become per- 
manently associated with his name, and for which he had 
to endure more than the usual share of slander and mis- 
representation.* Ile wished some reformation in the Church, 

* The account which Dr. Ifook tory of the Church of England,’ he 
cives, in his ‘Eeclesiustical Biogra- quotes Blackburne’s words 80 as to 
phy vot Archdeacon Blackburne, isa give them a sense quite different from 


geundalous libel. My. Perry is no what they have when read with the 
better than Dr. Hock. In his* His- context. 


CHAP. XV, 


Answered by 
Thomas Los- 
well, 


Defended by 
Archdeacon 
Blackburne. 
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Blackburne’s 
sermon 
against 
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tivals. 
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and his memory has been abused because he did not think 
that resigning his preferments was the proper way to effect 
the reformation he desired. It was not with him, as his 
enemies insinuated, a matter of gain. On the death of Dr. 
Chandler, the Presbyterian congregation in the Old Jewry 
offered him £600 a year if he would accept the office of their 
pastor. He declined the offer, though his income in the 
Church of England never at any time exceeded £150. Soon 
after the publication of the ‘Apology,’ the Archbishop of York 
made Blackburne Archdeacon of Cleveland. He was rallied 
by his friends that this would be a quiet settlement to his 
efforts for revision and reform. But it was only the begin- 
ning of Blackburne’s labour for the accomplishment of the 
one great object of bis life. : : 

The ‘ Apology ’ was soon followed by the publication of a 
sermon, in which the archdeacon advocated the abolition of 
all Church festivals. The occasion of this sermon was the 
change of the style, when, by the omission of eleven days, 
Christmas fell on the 45th of January. Blackburne’s 
parishioners, like many other people at that time, wished to 
keep the old style. They could not understand how Christ’s 
birthday could be changed. The archdeacon invited them 
to church on the 5th of January, told them he could not by 
law read the Christmas service on that day, and that Christ’s 
birthday was altogether a very uncertain matter. It was 
never mentioned in the Gospels. St. Luke speaks as if he 
did not know on what day Christ was born, and certainly 
there was no command for keeping this or any other day, 
except the weekly Sabbath, asa holy day. The great objec- 
tion, however, was not against any day being spent in 


divine service, but against the superstition, drunkenness, 
and debauchery that had become connected with these 
Church festivals. ‘Such revels and disorders,’ said the 


preacher, ‘as are practised at Easter, Whit-untide, and, 
above all, at Christmas, are most expressly contrary to the 
purity of the Christian religion.’ The ‘liberties’ in which 
the people induleed as soon as the service wus over were not 
better than the practices of ‘abominable idolaters.’ He anti- 
cipated the objection that, by continuing in a Church which 
sanctioned these festivals, he was giving encouragement to 
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what he was now condemning. He did not, he said, entirely 
acquit himself of blame, yet he was doing what he judged to 
be best. ‘There are,’ he added, ‘many things in the doc- 
trine, discipline, and worship of the Church of England, 
which are very exceptionable, not to say grievous, to me,’ 
and ‘to many serious, considerate, and conscientious minis- 
ters who do not choose to speak their minds freely about 
them.’ There had been a hope of some relief by a season- 
able revision, but the prospect of this was every day becom- 
ing less. To the objection, ‘Why then do you continue in 
your office?’ Blackburne answered, first, by what he called 
‘the least and lowest of all considerations,’ he had a wife 
and children. He could not dig, and to beg he was 
ashamed. There was next his age and infirmities, which 
unfitted him for entering on another sphere where he could 
be likely to do more good than among his present parish- 
ioners. But he had higher reasons than even these. He 
had a great affection for the Church of England, notwith- 
standing the faults of the Liturgy and Articles. He believed 
that the principle of the English Reformation was ‘a noble 
foundation for the union of all reasonable and sincere Chris- 
tians.’ He believed a time would come when Protestants 
would see that some things retained in the Church of Eng- 
land made the transition to the Church of Rome so easy, 
that they would demand the extirpation of everything that 
had any affinity to Roman superstition. Considerations 
like these induced him to remain in the Church, though in 
circumstances which he celled ‘ uneasy.’ 


CHAP. XV. 


The subject of the abolition of subscription to the Articles Bishop Clay- 


and Liturgy received another impulse, in 1751, from the 
publication of Bishop Clayton’s ‘ Essay on Spirit.” Clayton 
was Bishop of Clogher, and dedicated his book to the Primate 
of Ireland, recommending such changes in the law of sub- 
scription as would leave Arianism an open question. 

The argument of the ‘ Essay on Spirit’ was founded on a 
modified form of Spinoza’s doctrine of one substance. That 
one Being, “nbstanee, or Subsistence, was God. Our highest 
conception of God is that of absolute existence. But we ae 
exist, so that there are other existences besides God. The 


Solf-Existent must be the First Cause, and there can be only 


ton. 


Tis ‘ Essay on 
Spirit.’ 
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CHAP. XV. one First Cause. All other existences must be caused. We 


Makes the 
Lo 208, 
MichaeL 


And the Holy 


Spirit, Ga- 
briel. 


do not know the essence of either matter or spirit, but we 
know that these two existences have very different properties. 
One, for instance, has no motion in itself, and cannot be put 
in motion without the other. Whenever we see anything 
moved, we fairly conclude that the first author of that 
motion is spirit. The bishop also maintained that matter 
must be endowed with spirit to enable it to resist motion, 
and so he concludes that everything is animated by spirit. 
Stones, vegetables, animals, and men are but different mani- 
festations of spirit in matter. God, probably, is the only 
unembodied Spirit in the universe. But He may have 
created exalted spirits, to whom He has communicated 
Divine perfections. The chain of being, which includes 
the least organized matter, may touch the very throne of the 
Eternal. 

This doctrine of spirit is found to have been received by 
all the ancients, Jews or Pagans, and it is made to explain 
the words of the New Testament, where the Word and the 
Spirit of God are called God. Eusebius says that the Jews 
made the Wisdom or Word of God, the chief of all beings, 
and next to God Himself. Philo Judzeus called the Logos 
the second God, saying that it was in his image that man 
was created. He also calls the Logos the first-born, the 
most ancient of angels, and the Archangel subsisting with 
many names. Daniel speaks of the same archangel as 


Michael, the Great Prince that standeth for the Children of 


Israel. Moses also distinguishes between the Most High 
and the Lord, whose portion is His people Jacob. Ie was 
the Wisdom of God whom Jehovah possessed or created in 
the beginning of His ways. In Scripture He is frequently 
ealled by.the name of God. All the theophanies in the Old 
Testament are explained as appearances of the Logos, for 
Cod Himself was invisible, and could not be seen by mortal 
eves. That exalted Being, speaking in the name of God, 
called himself Jehovah, the God of Abrahain and the God of 
Bethel. The third essence or the Spirit bestows on man 
whet he receives trom the Logos. Dishop Clayton thinks 
that the Spirit was the angel Gabriel, who was sent to 


Daniel to give him wisdom and understanding. The same 
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cn 


angel also appeared to Mary, announcing the advent of the CHAP. XV. 
Messiah. “Gas 
In the dedication, Bishop Clayton said that he had now On subscrip- 
ceased to hold the opinions which he held when he sub- °™ 
scribed to the Articles, and gave his assent and consent to 
all and everything in the Book of Common Prayer. He did 
not agree with the persons who drew up the Articles, or 
with the compilers of the Prayer-Book, and he specially 
objected to the Athanasian Creed. Dr. Conybeare, in a ) 
recent sermon before the University of Oxford, had main- 
tained that persons subscribing the Articles, give their 
assent to everything contained in them in the sense of those 
who wrote them. They were not, he said, Articles of 
peace, but, as the very title declares, ‘For the avoiding 
diversities of opinion, and for establishing consent touching 
true religion.’ Referring to Dr. Conybeare’s words, Bishop 
Clayton said, that any attempt to avoid diversities of 
opinion was useless and impracticable. No two thinking 
men, not even the very compilers of the Articles, ever 
agreed exactly in their opinions, not only with regard to all 
the Articles, but even with regard to any one of them. He 
says emphatically, ‘thinking men,’ for the ‘unthinking 
herd,’ remain orthodox ‘from their infancy to their lives’ 
end.’ 
Bishop Clayton says that there must be some oes of eal oie, 
religion in every State, but the points of doctrine ought ; e crane a 
to Be as plain, few, and fundamental as possible. The foot os 
ought to be such as a man might subscribe for prudential 
reasons, even though he docs not agree to every point. 


Subscription first began at the Counce of Nice. The 
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Son was not of the same substance with the creatures that 
were made by Tim.’ Arius also subseriled, taking the 
doctrine in his own sense. The Emperor wanted peace, and 
by this means his ohjeet was secured. But after the ¢ Church 
of Rome came into power, subse ription meant implicit faith 
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CHAP. XV. in what was imposed. This was consistent with the claims 
"ofan infallible Church. But subscription with us can only 
be of the kind necessary for peace and quietness. The Act 
of Parliament which requires ‘assent and consent’ to the 
Book of Common Prayer, expressly declares that this only 
means that the person subscribing is to use the book. It is 
difficult to account for the omission of this explanation from 
the form of words ordered to be read as the legal qualifica- 
tion. Bishop Clayton thinks it was done with design to 
exclude the Nonconformists of 1662, who might have availed 
themselves of the freedom of interpretation allowed by Act 
of Parliament. The imposition itself was a new one. It 
did not exist in Elizabeth’s Act of Uniformity. The present 
subscriptions are too burdensome, and ought to be removed 
to meet the necessities of the times. We necd not be afraid 
to make changes. The Christian religion is safe. Against 
it the gates of hell shall never prevail. 
The‘Essayon The ‘Essay on Spirit’ revived for a time the Arian con- 
eae au troversy, but this phase gave way to the question of 
Jones of Nay- Subseription, which was oa the great subject of discussion. 
Bay Clayton also wrote ‘A Sequel to the Essay on Spirit,’ which 
was dedicated to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and con- 
sisted of arguments from Scripture against the doctrines of 
the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds.* Many tracts were 
“written against the ‘Essay,’ which Clayton noticed in a 
‘Defence of the Essay on Spirit.’ The most important 
answer, however, was published after the ‘ Defence,’ and was 
written by William Jones, afterwards of Nayland. Jones 
was then a young man, and was assisted by his friend, 
George Horne, afterwards Bishop of Norwich. The argu- 
ments were the casy ones which come direct home to the 
consciences of heretics. If, he said, Bishop Clayton 
has ceased to believe the creeds-which the Church imposes, 
he ought at once to resign his preferments and retire into 
a private station. This argument rested on a suppressed 
premise, which Bishop Clayton did not admit, but which 
was everything to William Jones. That premise was, that 


* Tt is said that the ‘Essay’ we as disowned it, but engaged in the 
written by a clergyman in Cliyton’s controversy as if he had been the 
diocese; the bishop, however, never author. 
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the Church was in some way infallible. The doctrine of the 
Trinity he supposed to have had always one form, and that 
form to have been always set forth by the Church with 
authority. He identifies ‘true religion’ with his own 
opinions about religion. He quoted St. Paul’s words against 


' divisions, and he denied that thinking men did not agree in 


their opinions. Deistical philosophers” may have euidiess 
speculations, but Christians who take ‘the Bible and primi- 
tive antiquity’ for their guides, will agree in all the 
doctrines of Christianity. -The ‘unthinking herd,’ of whom 
Bishop Clayton spoke so scornfully, are the body of the 
faithful. They derive their orthodox articles of faith from 
the successors of the Apostles. This ‘unthinking herd’ 
includes the great body of the clergy of the nation, who are 
men of education, while the sectaries, on the contrary, have 
sprung from such ignorant mechanics as George Fox the 
Quaker. Of the bishop’s account of the subscription at 
Nice, Jones says that it does not contain one word of truth. 
Arius subscribed, ‘ but with his own doctrine, written on a 
piece of paper concealed in his bosom, taking an oath that 
he believed as he had written.’ But God took vengeance on 
him, and the next day he met the awful fate of the apostate 
Judas. The Nonconformists of 1662 did not resign their 
livings merely because of objections to the Prayer-Book. 
They were required also ‘to renounce the Solemn League 
and Covenant.’ Bishop Clayton culled them conscientious 
men, and Jones answered that they were a set of rebels 
sworn to a ‘ bloody engagement.’* To 8 the Church for 
men of different sentiments was to make that a broad way 
which Christ had made a strait gate. On the special subject 
did ig more than deny Bishop 
he bishop called speculative 
ot Christianity. He 


of the ‘Essay,’ Jones 
Clayton’s statements. What 
doctrine, Jones called the ine 
about “Spinoza being an atheist. 


repeate d the old stery 
was the Trinity of the 


He denie 1 that Plato’s Trinity 
Scriptures, and, on the personal authority of some Jews, 
he maintained that the Logos or Angel who appeared to 


fa sting eee humiliation, 


* Jones was descended from Colonel day of a 
iniquities of his an- 


Jones, one of Cri mivell’s otfierrs. He mourn for the 
always kept the Ot th of Juniary asa cestor. 
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the Patriarchs was regarded by the Hebrew divines as very 
God.* 

In 1766 Archdeacon Blackburne published anonymously 
the famous ‘ Confessional.’ On renewing subscription at his 
institution to the Archdeaconry with which was connected a 
prebend in York Minster, he had some scruples about the 
Articles. These were overcome by reading Dr. Clarke’s 
preface to his ‘ Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity.’ In pros- 
pect of a higher preferment, Blackburne went over the sub- 
ject again, and was convinced that Clarke’s reasons were not 
sufficient to justify subscription in such a solemn form as that 
prescribed by the thirty-sixth canon. He began a system- 
atic examination of the whole question of creeds and sub- 
scriptions. The result of his studies was ‘The Confessional,’ 
which he had completed several years before its publication. 

The principle of the Reformation, Blackburne says, was 
freedom for faith and conscience. These were subject to the 
will of God revealed in the Scriptures, but not to man’s 
authority. The Church of Rome was rejected because the 
dominion it claimed was not divine but human. The liberty, 
however, granted in principle by the Reformation, was soon 
denied in practice. The Reformers adopted as self-evident 
maxims that ‘there could be no edification in religious 
society without uniformity of opinion,’ and ‘that the true 
sense of Scripture could be but one.’ This one sense, they 
thought, must be that of the orthodox Fathers for a certain 
number of centuries. From these Fathers they took their 
interpretations of Scripture, and so bound the Reformed 

‘hurches to a system of theology. Those who would not be 
bound by articles of faith separated from the leaders, and 
some of them being extravagant brought discredit on the 
Reformation. The result was that the Reformers were 
compelled to publish explicit confessions of their huth and 
doctrine. The first was that of the Protestant princes at 
Augsburg. Their precedent was soon followed by other 
States and Churches. But these confessions which were in- 
tended to promote uniiormity, had the contrary effect. In 
their zeal to condemn the scctaries, orthodox Churches 
condemned each other. They gave an advantage to their 


* Archdeacon Randolph and others answered the ‘ Essay on Spirit.’ 
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enemies by determining points that had been left open in CHAP. XY. 
the Church of Rome. To refute the charge of diversitya nin 
of opinion, the Belgic and Gallican Churches published a 

‘ Harmony of Confessions,’ but it was well known that every 

one of these Churches required a minister to subscribe to 

its own confession before he was allowed to exercise his 

ministry. 

Blackburne denies the right of Protestant Churches, from Inconsistent 

their own principles, to require tests of orthodoxy. A paler peg 
Protestant crecd must be agreeable to the word of God, but testantism. 
that any creed is so must be decided either by private judg- 
ment or by the authority of the Church. If by the first, the 
creed cannot be made without the consent of those who are 
to subscribe it. If by the second, the Church is vested with 
the very authority which Protestantism condemns. Private 
judgment and the authority of the Church will ever be 
more or less in collision. This is shown from the history of 
our own Articles. The clergy subscribe them, but not in one 
sense. If men think at all, they will differ on some points. 
The only uniform sense in which men subscribe the Articles, 
is ‘the sense they have of wanting preferment,’ if they do 
not subscribe them. Bishop Burnet wrote an exposition of 
the XXXIX Articles expressly to prove that they were 
capable of several senses. He said rightly that the original 
object of the Articles was a test to exclude Roman Catholics 
from the ministry of the Church. How ineffectual they 
proved for this was manifest in Queen Mary’s days, and 
might have been a lesson to Elizabeth’s bishops as well as to 
us, that enforced creeds are no barrier to men who have 
made shipwreck of a good conscience. 

The Archdeacon objects to all the schemes by which Origin of suwb- 
liberal men have ‘apologized for subscription. He calls the jeaica 
conduct of Tillotson and Burnet mere ‘trimming.’ They tried sense. 
to make peace with men who would never be at peuce. The 
same mistake was made by Chillingworth and by Hales, by 
Clarke and by Hoadly. Had men in their position and with 
their weight of character resolutely opposed subscription, 
they micht have handed down to us a free and unfettered 
national Church. ‘The practice of subscribing the Articles in 
a modified sense is traced as fur back as 1572, when Parlis- 
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ment, contrary to the wishes of Archbishop Parker, allowed 
the Puritans to subscribe only what concerned ‘the true 
faith and the sacraments.’ The persecution which at this 
time some of the bishops inflicted on the Puritans was con- 
trary to law. The State had provided for their freedom as 
to those things, of which they were ‘not satisfied concerning 
their agreement with the word of God.’ The standing objec- 
tion to any repeal of subscription was the fact that those who 
sought it were Arians and Socinians. Blackburne answered 
that no subscription must be better than the casuistry by 
which the present subscription was defended. He was not 
himself eitber an Arian or a Socinian, yet he thought that 
the language of Scripture concerning the Trinity was much 
to be preferred to the scholastic Silas of the schools. 

The answers to the ‘Confessional’ were very numerous. 
Dr. Thomas Rutherforth wrote a ‘ Vindication of the Right 
of Protestant Churches to require Subscription’ to Articles 
of Religion. The Church, he said, was a society instituted by 
Christ. It had governors whose business it was to see that 
the people be instructed in right doctrine. Subscription is 
the only way by which they can be assured of this. That 
Scripture words are insufficient, is proved from the fact that 
the clergy are required in their sermons to make Scripture 
plain by their own words. The Church was established to 
preserve truth, and the governors are charged to see that all 
teachers and pastors be sound in the faith. 

Dr. William Powell, in a sermon before the University of 
Cambridge, on Commencement Sunday in 1757, showed that 
subscription was no hardship. The Articles were capable of 
many senses, and the subscriber was at liberty to take his 
own i Subscription wus never intended to be so stringent as 
to exclude progress in theology 

In ‘1767, John Rotherham, Archdeacon of Oxford, made 
some remarks on the ‘Confessional’ in ‘An [e-say on Esta- 
blishments in Religion.’ Tis idea of establishments was an 
alliance between Church and State for their mutual benefit. 
The civil mevistrate’s duty was to give toleration to all sects, 
but if he aN it to ‘We advantage of the State to form an 
alliance with any or all of them, it was his duty to do so. 
This implies in him a right to judge of the tendency, 
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CONTROVERSY ON SUBSCRIPTION. 31! 


beneficial or otherwise, of any religion. Some passages in CHAP. XV. 
the ‘Confessional’ seem to deny that the civil magistrate has  ~_ 
anything to do with religion. But this, Rotherham says, 

cannot be their meaning. The State connection is both 
necessary and expedient, and the individual must allow 

some restrictions on his natural liberty for the common 

benefit of the religious community. 

Dr. Thomas Randolph, in a charge to the clergy of the By Arch- 
Archdeaconry of Oxford, in 1771, made some animadversions aie a 
on the ‘Confessional.’ He denied that subscription was any 
interference with liberty, as no man was compelled to come 
into the ministry. It was not a question of ‘subscribe or 
starve.’ There were many other ways of living besides 
taking orders in the Church. Those who err concerning 
the faith he could not regard as ‘worthy men.’ The Church 
can easily dispense with their services. Articles are not 
made a rule of faith. They are only the means of dis- 
covering if candidates for the ministry be sound in the 
faith. This is an inquiry which every bishop would have to 
make, even if there were no Articles. Our case is not to be 
identified with that of the Church of Rome. We do not 
require subscription on pain of damnation, but as necessary 
to order and government. 

‘Remarks on the Confessional’ were written by Jones of By Jones of 
Nayland as a sequel to the second edition of his answer sto pol has 
Bishop Clayton. The reason for this conjunction was, that 
Jones regarded the ‘ Confessional’ as a sequel to the ‘ Essay 
on Spirit.’ It was not merely a repeal of the law of sub- 
scription at which Blackburne auned. Jenes thought he saw 
beyond tbis an ulterior object, which was to change the 
doctrine of the Church in reference to the Trinity. But 
the author astutely avoided saying what doctrines he wished 
changed, and confined himself to asking the removal of sub- 
scription. The concealed grievance was the doctrine which 
the Gospel has imposed on all Christians. The Church 
imposes nothing that is not already imposed by Scripture, 

I? it is otherwise, by the very principle of Protestantisin the 
Church is bound to attend to all remonstrances made in a 
proper manner and supported by proper evidence. It 1s 
admitted by the author of the ‘Confessional’ that the Church 
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CHAP. XV. 


Sz RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


may secure its own peace by all lawful means. Creeds are 
lawful means when they are agreeable to the word of God. 
To submit them to private judgment is to submit the word 
of God to private judgment. All sects might subscribe to 
the Bible only, and then interpret it as they like. The 
Church, as a society, has authority to determine articles of 
faith so long as its determinations agree with the written 
word. 

Josiah Tucker, Dean of Gloucester, wrote an ‘ Apology 
for the Present Church of England as by Law Established,’ 
in which he answered most of Archdeacon Blackburne’s 
arguments. Every society, he said, must have some rule by 
which it is governed; and all persons admitted to be 
members, and especially those who are candidates for offices, 
must be supposed to approve of this rule. This, he said, 
was not to be denied as to voluntary sects, but the plea for the 
abolition of subscription was specially urged on the ground 
that the Church of England was established. To answer 
this, Dean Tucker first shows that all sects owning property 
are established. The difference between them and the 
Church of England is only one of degree. They are all in 
their original, voluntary corporations. The Church of 
England is the oldest and the richest, but its first property, 
the tithes, that which really distinguished it from the other 
communities, was the gift of the landowners.. -The question 
of subscription is therefore the same in the Church of 
England as in any other Church. It is a question of a 
society being governed by some rule. To take the Scrip- 
tures only, is about as absurd as to require of every teacher 


that he will teach only what appears to him to be agrecable 


to right reason. An atheist nught promise this. It is 
evident we-must at least require one article of faith—that 
there is a God. This article, teo. must be very explicit, so 
as to exclude many false and unworthy ideas that have been 
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entertained concerning Gor. 
worship and distinctions of good and evil, so that even im a 
Church founded on natural religion a creed is a necessity. 
There is nothing in Christiantiy to forbid a similar use of 
ereeds. The first summaries of the Christian faith tunght to 


converts were creeds, It is true they are fallible, and 
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ARCHDEACON BLACKBURNE, 313 


written by fallible men. But is the argument against the CHAP. XV. 

truth of the creed, or against the principle of subscription? = —— 

If the creed agree with the Scriptures there can be no objec- 

tion. Its not being in Scripture language is nothing, for it 

might be in Scripture language, and yet that language 

be perverted. The plea for repeal may be on behalf of weak 

consciences, but there are weak brethren on the other side 

whose tender consciences might be injured by the change.* 
Archdeacon Blackburne was engaged in some other con- Archdeacon 

troversies besides this on subscription to creeds. One of his ae 

earliest tracts was occasioned by Bishop Butler’s charge to Religion.’ 

the clergy of Durham. This tract was called ‘A Serious 

Inquiry into the Use and Importance of External Religion.’ 

It is possible Blackburne may have mistaken Butler’s mean- 

ing, but he reckoned that the general tendercy of his re- 

marks was of a very dangerous character. In his charge 

Butler set before the clergy the great importance of keeping 

up the forms of religion. He lamented the decay of re- 

ligious life, and, as the best means of restoring it, he recom- 

mended the restoration of churches, and the regular obser- 

vance of external duties. The clergy were to ‘keep up the 


* In 1772 Archdeacon Blackburne zealous opponents of the abolition of 
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and his friends presented a petition to 
parliament for the abolition of sub- 
scription. It was called the Fea- 
thers Tavern petition, from the place 
where thev met. Parliament rejected 
it by a larze majority. The contro- 
versy, however, went on. Blacklurne 
was defended by Edmund Law, atter- 
wards Bishop of Carlisle, and Law 
wis deforled by Paley, who wish. d 
success to the petition, bat declined 
to subserthe it. : 
of the pretiuen, Th 
Dy. Jebb, and one 


entertsinecd Unitarian § 


rite Calvinist; what he wished wus 
liberty for these who did not agzree 


with him. It is curious that the must 


subscription were the Methodists and 
the Evangelical clergy, who at the 
time were fighting about the mean- 
ing of the Articles. Among the tracts 
against Blackburne were ‘ Three Let- 
ters, by Dr. Ridiey, said to have 
been instigated by Archbishop Secker. 
Goorge Harvest, Fellow of Magdalen, 
and Dr. Tuttie, Aichdeacon of Wor- 
Cester, Were also among his opponents. 
Atier the failure of Blackburne’s peti- 
tion, ther was presented to the 
Archbishep of Canterbury, in 1773, 
fur a of the doctrine of the 
hi igned by Beilby 

» aiterwards hop of Lon- 
1 ames Yorke, afterwards Dishop 
of Ely, and ‘Vhomas Perey, afterwards 
Bishop of Dromore. dhe Archbishop 
was Frederick Cornwallis, whose theo- 
lovieal sentiments, if he had any, were 
supposed to be li ch 
bishop consulted the other bishops, 
] that i would ix 


revisi 
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den, 


and their advice was, tha 
better in tueir circumstances to let 
matters alone, at leust for the pre- 


Bent. 
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314 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


form and face of religion with decency and reverence.’ It 
was expressly said that this was to be done in such a way as 
to make the form subservient to-the power. The exhorta- 
tion was enforced by the case of the Pagans, whose ‘religion 
was prominent on all public occasions,’ and by ‘the short 
and frequent devotions of Mahometans and Roman Catholics.’ 
Our Reformers, the bishop said, had left the machinery for 
keeping up the form of religion by the daily prayers and 
the services for saints’ days. These were not only neglected, 
but the very churches were falling to decay. The picture 
which Butler gave of the state of religion was very dark. 
There was so little faith on the earth, that the advent of the 
Son of Man scemed to be at hand. 

Archdeacon Blackburne did not deny the decay of religion, 
but he did not believe that it could be restored by the re- 
vival of saints’ days, and an increase of external observances. 
He would not accuse the bishop of wishing to revive such 
customs as bowing towards the East, or reciting the creed 
towards the rising sun, but he believed that an increase of 
external observances without an increase of internal religion 
would only be the restoration of Romanism or Paganism. 
Butler had said ‘that religion could not be preserved among 
mankind without the form.’ This, Blackburne answered, 
might be true of such religions as the Pagan, the Ma- 
hometan, or the Roman Catholic, where the form was really 
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external religion, omitted the ceremonies of Judaism. Had CHAP. XV. 
he thought of them it would have occurred to him that it ~~ 
was just the ceremonial part of the law of Moses which 

Jesus abolished. The ceremonial religion of the Pagans 

was nothing else but what St. Peter describes as their revel- 

lings, banquetings, and abominable idolatries. The Pagans 

wondered when they heard ef a religion which prohibited 
licentiousness. Blackburne denied that Butler’s method of 

restoring religion by restoring the form was either Christian 

or Protestant. 

Another controversy in which Archdeacon Blackburne Archdeacon 

was the chief writer, concerned the sleep of the soul. This pate close of 
was begun by an Appendix which Edmund Law added to a the soul. 
book called ‘ Considerations on the Theory of Religion.’ The 
subject of the Appendix was the use of the word soul in 
Holy Scripture, and the state of the dead between death and 
the resurrection. The meanings of the word soul in Scrip- 
ture were found to be very many, and very indefinite. It is 
identical with spirit, life, breath. Sometimes it means a 
person, an affection, a quality of the mind or of the body. 
At death it is represented as in sleep or as deprived of all 
life. The grave is for the soul a place of rest, silence, 
oblivion, darkness, and corruption. It is not to awake till 
the resurrection, and the righteous are not to be separated 
from the wicked till the end of the world. The judgment is 
said to follow death because no account is taken of the inter- 
vening sleep of the soul. In the same way the coming of 
Christ is always near. 

Law’s doctrine was refuted by several writers, and Ilis ‘ His- 

: 6 : ny yes WW _ torical View 
especially in a sermon by Peter Goddard. This was ¢¢ the Contro- 
answered by Archdeacon Blackburne. Another author, who versy’ 
wrote against Sherlock in defence of Warburton, added 
some remarks on what Law had said concerning ‘the old 
exploded hypothesis of the sleep of the soul.’ This led 
Blackburne into a digression concerning Warburton’s 
doctrine. Ifeatterwards published a large treatise called an 
‘ listorical View of the Controversy.’ The doctrine is that 
the souls of all men will sleep in death till the resurree- 
tion. Before the Council of Florence in 1439, the common 
doctrine was that the souls of the righteous after death were 
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in hidden receptacles. They were happy, but not in the full 
enjoyment of the beatific vision. A canon was then made 
declaring that those who had not made sufficient satisfaction 
for their sins were in purgatory, but that those who had 
were received into the immediate presence of God. PTrotes- 
tants disliked purgatory, and on the authority of this canon 
said that all souls went immediately to heaven. The 
Lateran Council, in the time of Leo X., decreed that the 
soul was naturally immortal. The argument by which this 
doctrine was supported was the substantial forms of the 
schoolmen. Luther called this an absurdity, and afterwards 
maintained the sleep of the soul. In this Luther was 
opposed by Calvin, who was followed by the compilers of the 
English Articles. In King Edward’s time there was an 
Article against those who say that the soul sleeps between 
death and the resurrection. The doctrine of Calvin and 
Beza, who agreed with the Church of Rome concerning the 
natural immortality of the soul, was generally received by 
all Protestant Churches. 

About the middle of the century the doctrines of John 
Hutchinson were embraced by several eminent men, espe- 
cially at the University of Oxford. One cause of this was 
the opposition to Nevwton’s philosophy. Another was 
Hutchinson’s exaltation of the Scriptures as a book of abso- 
lute perfection in all kinds of knowledge. Newton, Clarke, 
and the liberal Churchmen were believed to be in a con- 
spiracy with Toland and Tindal to set aside Christianity, and 
to introduce a system of materialism.* To frustrate this 
terrible conspiracy of science against religion, devout men 
had recourse to an extravagant theory of Bible inspiration. 
The controversy was carried on in pamphlets and sermons. 
The Hutchinsonians abused science and reason, denied that 
there was any knowledge of religion or morality except by 
external revelation, end proclainied themselves the servents 
of the Most High, while the whole world was lying in 
Paganism.t 


* See Life of Bishop Horne. by written hy Dr. Kennicott, to three ser- 
Jones of Navland, p. 30. Fal. SOL. mons proached betore the U2 t 
7 Sen “A. \vord to the Jiutehin- bie De. Putten, Mir, Wether, and 
sonials,: published in 1736. ‘his Mr. Horne. Vhe lust was the famous 
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The writers whom we shall notice as representing the 
Hutchinsonians are Julius Bate, Rector of Sutton, in Sussex ; 
George Horne, afterwards Bishop of Norwich; and William 
Jones, generally known as ‘Jones of Nayland.’ Julius Bate 
wrote many tracts on different subjects, but all from the 
stand-point of the Hutchinsonian theology. The apologists 
of Christianity, he said, had made too large concessions to the 
Deists. He charged on Sherlock the Deism of Tindal, and he 
denied that we can know anything of religion from nature 
or conscience. <Alluding to what Conyers Middleton said of 
reason as a rule in religion, Bate called reason nota rule, but 
a faculty by which we are guided toa rule. Spiritual things 
depend entirely on the authority of the Scriptures. It is 
only through them that we can know anything of God, or of 
what God requires of us. Eve fell through seeking after 
knowledge, instead of obeying the Divine Will. This look- 
ing to reason, conscience, or ‘the light within,’ is the origin 
of all Deism. The text in St. Paul about the visible things 
manifesting the invisible, is interpreted to mean that the only 
knowledge which we can have of God is through figures and 
similitudes, taken from material things. By regarding the 
Bible as a book in which is shut up in recondite etymologies 
all knowledge, human and divine, we are to be saved from 
scepticism and unbelief. The orthodox Dr. Stebbing is said to 
have conceded too much to Warburton when he allowed 
that the future life was not directly taught under the Jewish 
dispensation. The whole of the Old Testament is regarded 
as a prefiguration of Christ, and so a direct revelation of a 
future life. 

Horne and Jones moditied many parts of the Hutchinsonian 
system. Horne altogether discarded the etymologies, but 
Hutchinson's eencral principles, Loth in philosophy and reli- 
gion, pervade the whole of his writings. Oae treatise is 
specially on the subject. It is called ‘A Fair, Candid, and 
Impartial State of the Case between Sir Isaac Newton and 
Mr. Hutchinson.’ Newton’s philosophy was founded on 


awerd and defended. © Dr. Rh Elivs, and Parkhurst, the 
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science, but Hutchinson’s on the Bible. The errors, how- 
ever, of the Newtonian philosophy were ascribed to Newton’s 
followers, who, it is supposed, misunderstood “his terms. 
Newton had used the word attraction conversely with im- 
pulse. He did not mean by attraction a cause. He was simply 
describing phenomena. But if attraction was really impulse, 
Newton, it was inferred, could not have believed in an abso- 
lute void. The vacuum between bodies must have been filled 


with a subtle fluid which made no resistance to matter. Tis © 


followers did not understand this, and so they believed in a 
real vacuum. If bodies are moved by an impulse, Sir Isaac 
Newton’s philosophy may be interpreted as admitting second- 
ary causes. With this interpretation, the controversy ends. 
But if Newton’s disciples do not admit it, they are refuted by 
Hutchinson, who has shown that gravitation may be explained 
by the laws of mechanism. 

The works of William Jones are collected into twelve 
volumes. To the Hutchinsonian doctrines he added a 
peculiar High Churchism, an invidious suspicion of the 
Methodists, and a thorough hatred of everything like liberal 
theology. The religion of nature, Jones said, had done more 
mischief in the Church of England than the works of Por- 
phyry, Celsus, Lucian, and all the blasphemies of heathenism 
did to Christianity. It was nothing but a disguised Deism, 
a traditional infidelity, the corruption of a revelation which 
began after the apostacy at Bubel. The heathen did not 
worship the true God, for there was ‘no God in all the earth 
but in Israel.” Pope might speak of the ‘ Father of all’ as 
‘Jehovah, Jove, or Lord:’ but St. Paul exhorted the priest 
of Jupiter to ‘turn from these vanities unto the living God.’ 
The modern Jews who deny that God is ‘manifest in the 
flesh’ are as much iluiaters as their forefathers who danced 


before the eolden calf. The Mahommedans are another ‘set 
of infidels’ who wor-l'p an idol of their own imagination— 


‘a God in one perscn.’ The Socinians and Arians are in the 
same condemnation. They do not worship the true God, who 
is a Trinity of Persons, but an imaginary personal Unity, 
denying both the Father and the Son. Dr. Samuel Clarke 
was clearly a Deist. The first proposition in his ‘ Demon- 
stration of the Being and Attributes of God,’ proves a Deity 
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who is only ‘one person.’ This may be the first principle of cHaP. xy, 
natural religion, but it is not revelation. ‘x 

The first volume of Jones’s works is chiefly occupied with On the 

discussions on the Trinity. There is sometimes originality HELE 
in the application of texts, and often a singular ingenuity in 
finding the divinity of Christ where it was never intended to 
be found. In Isaiah, for instance, the Lord of Hosts is called 
a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence. St. Peter applies 
the same words to Christ. Therefore Christ is the Lord of 
Hosts. The Trinity, or plurality of persons in the Godhead, 
is found in all the Hebrew names of Deity, which are 
plural. Besides Elohim and Adonai, there are the words 
which we translate the ‘ Holy Ones’ and the ‘ Mighty Ones,’ 
which all refer to the Godhead. The persons who dispute 
these arguments are said to have borrowed their notions 
from Socinus, and particularly from ‘Chubb, the tallow- 
chandler.’ They expect people to use their reason, while 
the Bible tells us that ‘every imagination of the thoughts of 
man’s heart is only evil continually.’ Jones, however, with 
the help of the Hutchinsonian philosophy, turns the tables 
against the Unitarians, and finds them refuted by nature and 
reason. Air, fire, and light are the trinity of elements which 
constitute nature. Scripture says that ‘our God is a consum- 
ing fire,’ that Jesus Christ is ‘the light of the world,’ and 
the Holy Ghost is called the Spirit, after the name of the air 
or wind. Under the form of one of these three elements, 
God has alwavs manifested Himself to man. There is then 
nothing in nature to support the Unitarian notion that God 
is only ‘a single person.’ Several other trinities are found 
in nature analogous to the Trinity of the Godhead. There 
are the three parts into which St. Paul divides a man—body, 
soul, and spirit. There are the blood-vessels, the organs of 
respiration, and the nerves. There is the heart, the head, 
and the organs of speech, with many other threes which are 
trinities in unity. 

One of the larzest tracts in Jones’s volumes is called ‘An as 
Essay on the First Principles of Natural Philosophy.’ The interes A 
object of this treatise was to refute Sir [sarc Newton ont Se Se 
his vacuum and his law of gravitation, and to prove that 
God never works in nature except by means of secondary 
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causes. Descartes, Jones said, had done something for the 
overthrow of Newton by showing the absurdity of a vacuum. 
But Descartes’ method is exceptionable in other respects. 
Dr. Clarke’s arguments in his correspondence with Leibnitz 
are duly refuted. Ignorance of physical causes, Jones says, 
is the reason why some philosophers deny them. They put 
into their place some vague theory which they call ‘ laws.’ 
But the physical cause of the motion of the heavenly bodies 
is not unknown. Light is diffused throughout the celestial 
spaces, and electricity tells us that the matter of light can 
impel and resist. The theory of incorporeal impulses, main- 
tained by Newton and Clarke, resulted, as Leibnitz showed, 
in making God the Soul of the world. Newton called gravi- 
tation sometimes a cause, and sometimes an effect. It was, 
Leibnitz said, an occult cause, but not therefore incorporcal. 
To this Clarke answered that it was not a cause at all, but an 
effect—the tendency of one parcel of matter towards another. 
It is finally proved that Newton’s doctrine of a vacuum is 


the doctrine of the old Atheists, and that it is clearly and’ 


decisively rejected in the Scriptures. 

The history of religious development in the Church of 
Scotland during the eighteenth century is parallel to what 
we have found in the Church of England and among the 
Nonconformists. Early in the century, John Simson, Pro- 
fessor of Ditinity in the University of Glasgow, was charged 
before the General Assemlly with teaching the heresies of 
Arminius and Peleyius. THe deseribed the light of nature 


as a kind of revelation, un obscure dispensation of the Gospel. 
He thought it probable that none weuld be excluded from 
the benefits of the remedy provided hy God except those who 
excluded thems Ives by actual sin. The heathen had the 
Gospel preach: 1 ty them by the works of ereation, and if 
ree die tiv used the micans they hare, and seck from 
Gia the knowled far ic:hation. they would be saved. 
Original sin was resirded as an invention of theologians. It 
ata never consist with the eoodness and justice of God to 
which the Asvinbly ptsed on Professor Simson was that 
he had used unsiarded expressions, and that in answering 
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the powers of reason. A few years later he was charged CHAP. XY. 


with Arianism, for which he was suspended by the Presby tery. 
This suspension was afterwards confirmed by the General 


Assembly. 


It was during the trial of Professor Simson that the Moderatesand 
ministers of the Church of Scotland were first sharply divided Ev@2selicals. 


into Moderates and Evangelicals. The latter were dissutisfied 
with the leniency that had been shown to the Professor of 
Divinity. Thomas Boston, of Etterick, one of their leaders, 
stood up in the Assembly after the judgment was passed, and 
pronounced the punishment inadequate for the condemnation 
of such a deadly heresy. To check the growing licentious- 
ness of opinion, the Presbytery of Auchterarder resolved on 
a@ more strict examination of the candidates in matters of 
doctrine. One candidate refused to subscribe toa proposi- 
tion laid down by the Presbytery, that it was not necessary 
to ‘ forsake sin in order to come to Christ.’ The case was 
brought before the Assembly, which decreed that Presby- 
teries were not at liberty to demand from probationers any 
other pledges of doctrine than subscription to the regular 
formularies of the Church. | 


But the Moderates were not merely slow to avenge them- The ‘ Marrow 
selves on the promoters of heresy; they took aggressive pjcinity.’ 


action against the Evangelicals. A book called the ‘ Tesee 
of Modern Divinity,’ written by Edward Fisher, an English 
Puritan in the time of the Commonwealth, had been repub- 
lished in Scotland, with a preface by one of the Evangelical 
ministers. This book was condemned by the General As- 
sembly as Antinomian, and as teaching the doctrine which 
the Auchterarder Presbytery wished to impose on the eandi- 
dates. The Evangclicals met together tor counsel to deli- 
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berate what they ought to do, in what they called that «day 
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of rebuke and blasphemy.’ Tlie ‘ Marrow cf Modern Divinity 
is a logical exposition of the theology of ai, [he doc- 


trine may be rigid, but it certainly does not execed that ot 
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the standards of the Church of Scotland. The real question 


was the one which we have met in almost every controversy 
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John Glas. 
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or whatever their standards meant, they could not regard as 
coming from God any doctrine which they knew to be unworthy 
of God. The Evangelicals said that however incompre- 
hensible or apparently in contradiction to our natural reason 
or conscience, any dogma may be, it is to be received on the 
authority of external revelation. Thomas Boston, speaking 
of the ‘Marrow of Modern Divinity,’ says that the Gospel 
method of sanctification and justification lies so far beyond 
natural reason, that all the rationalists, philosophers, and 
divines in the world could never have discovered it. But, on 
the contrary, if proposed for their acceptance on the ground 
of reason, they would have rejected it as foolishness.* 

In 1730, John Glas, a minister of the Church of Scot- 
land, of considerable ability and learning, was deprived 
by the Assembly with the concurrence of both parties, 
who are described as ‘the moderate and the wild.’ The 
Glas controversy might in some respects be compared 
to the Hoadly controversy in England. There was, how- 
ever, this essential ditference—that while Hoadly denied 
the Kingdom of Christ to be a visible Church, with rulers of 
divine appointment, Glas regarded the visible Church as the 
Kingdom of Christ, and as a corporate body with authority 
existing independently of the State. The idea may be found 
in some of the early Puritans, perhaps among the Brownists ; 
but Glas set it forth in a clear and definite form. As the 
Church was not of this world, he denied absolutely that the 
civil magistrate could have any jurisdiction over it, or that 
its interests could be advanced by the help of secular powers. 
This involved the rejection of the principle of subscribing to 
‘ Leagues and Covenants,’ and emploving the secular arm to 
repress heresy and schism, which lay at the root of the con- 
id. Glas agreed with 


stitution of the National Church in Seotlan 


the Evangelicul party in adhering to the doctrines of Calvin. 
If he dittered from them at all, it was in being more tho- 
rough, more clear, and more logical. He detined faith as a 


simple assent to divine revelation, and this assent was the 
* Preface to Boston s Edition, 1726. ‘Ah le 
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gift of God to the elect. He set aside all the mystical ideas‘ CHAP. XV. 
of faith, as a conviction of the invisible or a sense of the ~~ 
divine, such as we find in St. Paul, in Luther, and in W esley. 

For this also Glas was condemned by the Assembly. He was 

deprived of his benefice, but the Assembly afterwards, of their 

own accord, restored him to ‘the status of a minister of Jesus 

Christ, but not to that of a minister of the Kirk of Scotland.’ * 

The religious influence which has kept the people of Scotland The leaders 

attached to the ecclesiastical institutions of the country came een ae 
from the Evangelical party. The household piety of the Scot- Evangelicals. 


tish peasantry has been sustained and nourished by the writings 
of the Bostons, the Willisons, and the Erskines.f But it 
is to the Moderates that we must turn for the intellect and 
the religious thought of the Church of Scotland in the 
eighteenth century. A little band of theologians, mostly 
professors in the universities, inaugurated a great school of 
metaphysics, and first showed the example of treating 
unbelievers with the respect and courtesy due to their 
characters, instead of abusing them as men whose immoral 
lives had perverted their understanding. In 1756, the 
Evangelical party tried to pass a resolution to have David 
Hume brought before the bar of the General Assembly to 


* Glas’s son-in-law, Robert Sande- Church, and some other measures of 
man, wrote against eel ‘Theron the Moderate party, which were sup- 
and Aspazia.’ On the subject of faith, posed to tend to the corruption both 
Hervey, like many C ee ee ie writers, of doctrine and discipline. The 
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CHAP. XV. 


The common- 
sense philo- 
sophy. 


Dr. James 
Oswald's ‘ Ap- 
peal to Com- 
mon Sense.’ 
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receive judgment for opposing the faith of the Gospel. This 
was defeated by the wisdom of the Moderates. Dr. Thomas 
Reid, in the name of his brother professors, once wrote to 
the great sceptic, ‘We are all good Christians; but your 
company would be more acceptable than that of St. Athana- 
sius. .. . . If you write no more on morals, politics, and 
metaphysics, I am afraid we shall be in want of subjects.” 

To refute Hume, and Berkeley who had prepared the way 
for Hume, was the object of the Scotch school of common- 
sense metaphysicians. The refutation consisted in showing 
the absurdity of the conclusions. Berkeley’s arguments, and 
still more Hume’s, might be unanswerable, but we have a 
certain cure for them in that common sense which was 
recognised as the foundation of all our reasoning. Reason and 
philosophy can never demonstrate our existence, and yet we 
know that we exist. On the other hand, ‘Berkeley has 
proved by unanswerable arguments what no man in his 
senses can believe.’* Dr. James Beattie, in ‘An Essay on 
the Nature and Immutability of Truth,’ adopted this same 
philosophy of common sense. Hume said that truth ‘lay 
deep, and required the utmost efforts of the human mind to 
discover it.’ Beattie answered that primary facts are obvious 
and easily known. Among these he included such proposi- 
tions as that the sun rose to-day, that there is a God, and 
that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles. There is something in the mind which indicates 
what is agreeable to the nature of things. The constitution 
of man’s nature determines him to believe truth. Common 
sense is distinguished from reason. It is defined as a power 
in the mind which preserves truth, or commands belief not 
by progressive argumentation, but by an instantaneous 
instinctive and irresistible impulse.’ * 

The common-sense argument was specially apphed to 
religion by Dr. James Oswald. He believed it to be the 
only cure fur the prevailing scepticism. There were some 
things, Oswald said, which it was prudent to doubt, but there 
were others so certain that they could not be doubted without 
the imputation. of folly or madness.> Dr. Oswald supposes 


* Works of Dr. Thomas Reid, p. i ‘ An Apr il to a mmon Sen-e 
101. dd. 1858. on Behalf of Kehgion, p. 4. 
+ P40, Ede lit. 1763. 
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RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN SCOTLAND. 25 
that the human mind hus a faculty of judging truth corre- 
sponding to that which the senses have in receiving inform2- 
tion concerning external objects. This faculty is conversant 
with primary truths, especially those of religion. When the 
world was bewildered by the refinements that reasoning had 
made on these primary truths, God restored them by the light 
of revelation. These primary truths are not to be submitted 
to reason. Doubts may be raised about them just as doubts 
may be raised about the existence of anything we see. We 
may not be able to answer the objections, and yet it would 
be simply madness to deny the facts. Descartes and Locke 
did a great service in banishing the jargon of the schools, 
but they have not cured ‘that intemperate love of reasoning 
which may be called the epidemical distemper of the human 
mind.’* Geometric demonstrations have been offered of 
things which are not strictly demonstrable. Itis only common 
sense which can save us from universal scepticism. Berkeley 
thought to refute the unbelievers by denying the existence 
of matter, but ‘the good bishop was caught in his own trap.’ 
God’s existence is something so obvious that every attempt 
to reason about it only ends in making it doubtful and 
obscure.t 

The great leader of the Moderates in the Church Courts 
was Dr. William Robertson, the historian. Of Dr. George 
Campbell, of Aberdeen, we have already spoken, as one who 
defended the probability of miracles against the objections 
of Hume. In Dr. Campbell we have one of the best speci- 
mens of the rational, temperate, and judicious theologian. Dr. 
James Macknizht was probably the oes Bibheal scholar 


that ever belonzed to the Chureh of Sco Seip Dr. Hugh 
Blair was the most popular of the air tes p ‘cachers. 


His ethical sermons are now foreotten, Le we hope they 


. : ? yet 5 ’ ae *: . T1 
were Rut fair specimens of the preaching of his purty The 
j : }. 1, } rh . Ih 
leaders of the Evaneelicals were Dr. John Withe rspoor 


and Dr. John Erskine. Their theology has been oiten‘ 

20 1 7 a a 
deseribed. Dr. Witherspoon was perhaps the ablest of 
the Evangelical ministers. THe went to America, and 
became president of Princetown College, where he dis- 
tinguished himself both as a theologian and politicien. 
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CHAP. XV. Before he left Scotland, he wrote a clever satire against the 


Moderates, which he called ‘ Ecclesiastical Characteristics ; 
or, A Plain Way of attaining to the Character of a Moderate 
Man.’ The way was to have a fellow-feeling for heresy, and 
to defend all who are suspected of heresy. Moderation is 
described as simply indifference. The Moderates are repre- 
sented as treating the Confession of Faith with a sneer, as 
preaching chiefly on moral duties, and as quoting Pagan 
authors more frequently than the Scriptures. 


Dr. McGill, of | Towards the end of the century, especially in the west of 


Ayr. 


Scotland, the Moderates seem to haye been more decided in 
their avowal of heresy. They are celebrated in the poems of 
Robert Burns under the name of the New Lights. Burns 
says that they embraced the doctrines of Dr. John Taylor, 
of Norwich. The most eminent of them was Dr. William 
McGill, of Ayr, who wrote ‘A Practical Essay on the Death 
of Jesus Christ.’ The object which Dr. McGill proposed 
was the laudable cone of setting the atonement in such a 
light as that it would not be repulsive to reason. This was 
really the idea which lay at the foundation of the great work 
of Bishop Butler. He sought in nature for analogies which 
would render credible and reasonable the sacrifice of Christ 
as part of a great plan of which the whole was not revealed. 
To make the atonement a reasonable doctrine was the object 
of almost every English writer who wrote on the subject 
during the whole of the eighteenth century. Tillotson once 
said that to ‘the unliassed and impartial reason of mankind 
the death of God’s Son is such a stumbling-block as is very 
hard for human reason to eet over. He believed it could 
be got over, and every sensible apologist tor Christianity has 


tried to ect overit. Dr. McGill undertock to prove that it 
was no such stumbling-block as Tillotson imezined. The 
efficacy of Christ's death did not consist in its being a 
satisfaction for sin, a substitution fur the simmer, or an 
appeusing of God's wrath, but in its being part of the plan 
of redemptt Th which God Vinmeself bad [point ral (rod 
was pleased ith the sacrifice of His Son, and because of His 
obedience merey was offered to those who otherwise were 
not entitled to it. Dr. McGill said, as muny ortbodox divines 
had said before him, that it was quite possible for God to 
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SOAME JENYNS. 


have saved men without the death of Christ, and that all 
good men among the heathen would be saved, though they 
had never heard of Christ’s death. The Evangelicals called 
their doctrine of the atonement ‘the gospel,’ and to human 
reason the gospel was ‘ foolishness.’ 
of Dr. McGill to make the atonement a reasonable doctrine 


bore on the fuce of it the marks of heresy and unbelief.* 
Of theological writers at this time among the laity in Eng- Soame 


land, the first place belongs to Soame Jenyns. 


* Burns took the side of the Mo- 
derates, which was the side of reason, 
and satirixed the Evangelicals as 
fools, hypocrites, and persecutors. 
Here is a description of a Moderate 
from ‘The Holy Fair: ’— 


‘Smith opens out his cauld harangues 
On practice and on morais, 
And aff the godly pour in thrangs 
To gie the jars and barreis 
A lift that day. 


‘ What signifies his barren shine 
Of moral powers and reason ? 
His English style and gesture fine 

Are a’ clean out 0’ season. 
Like Socrates or Antonine 
Or some auld Pagan Heathen, 
The moral man he does deine, 
But ne‘er a word o° faith in 
‘That’s right thut day.’ 


Then follows an Evangetical :— 


“See, see auld Orthodoxy’s faes 
She’s swingein’ through the city ; 
Hark how the nine-tailed cat she plays; 
I vow its unco pretty. 
There Learning, with his Greekish 
Tace, 
Grunts out some Latin ditty ; 
And Common Sense is gane, she says, 
To mak’ to Jamie Beattiea 
Her plaint that day.’ 


The scene is in a public-house 
where the supporters of the Evan- 
gelicals are discussing their Church 
differences, as the custom is in Scot- 
land, over whiskey. ‘Che poem ends 
with this verse :— 


“Come bring the tither mutchkin in, 
And here's for a conclusicn, 

To every New Light mother’s son 
From this time forth confusion. 
If mair they deave me wi’ their din, 

Or Patronag? intrusion, 
Well lizht a spunk, and every skin 
Well rin them off in fusion 
Like oil, some day.’ 


Another satire, cailed §*The Kirk's 


Alain entirely devoted to the case 
ot Dr. McGill. It berins;— 
‘Orthodox. orthodox, wha believe i’ 
Jona Knox, 
Let me sound an alarm to your 
si > bd t b i y 
That what is not sense must be 


Mae, yon should stretch 


leers wi’ terror, 
and suse upon any 
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CHAP. XV. 


On the exist- 
ence of evil. 


small estate which might have been 
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author of the anonymous work on ‘ The Internal Evidences of 
Christianity,’ to which Paley refers in his chapter on ‘The 
Morality of the Gospel,’ and from which he borrowed some 
of his best arguments. Jenyns lived through nearly the 
whole of the century, and is said to have been at one time 
an unbeliever in Christianity. His first work of a religious 
character was a ‘Free Inquiry into the Nature and Origin 
of Evil” All religious knowledge, he said, must begin 
here, and in the examination of this question we shall find 
light shed on many difficulties in religion. The great problem 
is how the existence of evil is compatible with infinite goodness 
and infinite power. It is not to be solved, as many suppose, 
by the fact of free will in man. We cannot believe that an 
omnipotent and omniscient Being would allow His designs to 
be contingent on the doings of His creatures. His permissive 
will cannot be distinguished from His active will. The solution 
offered is that even Omnipotence can only do what is possible. 
We do not know the measure of possibilities ; but since evil 
exists we may conclude that its existence is necessary. This 
is no limit to Divine Omnipotence. It only means that there 
are things in their own nature impossible to be performed 
without certain consequences attending them. This was the 
truth which the Pagans acknowledged when they spoke of a 
fate to which even the gods had to submit. 

Jenyns divides evils into five kinds: those of imperfection, 
natural, political, moral, and religious evils. The first kind 
is easily accounted for, as necessary to the subordination of 
parts. They are not really evils, at least, no more than a 
ereater is a real mis- 


€ 
ers in creation are diferent, but the 


2 


fortune. The or 
Almighty has so contrived the nature of things that happi- 


ness is distributed with a more equal hand, Natural evils 
are accounted for in nearly the same way. Poverty, labour, 
pain, and death are things from which it was, we may sity, 
impossible that man could be excepted so long as he was 


man. But for all these we huve compensation, and some of 
them become the means of giving us pleasure. We are but 
a link in the vast chain of being, vet our pride makes us 
funcy ourselves the final cause of creation, It is pride, too, 


whieh makes us reject the ancient doctrine of the transnmigra- 
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tion of souls, which is a sufficient vindication of the Divine 
wisdom and goodness against all the objections taken from 
the inequalities of this present life. To account for moral 
evil is more difficult. Jenyns rejects such definitions of 
moral good as conformity to truth, to the fitness of things, or 
to the will of God. The sole measure of good or bad actions 
is their consequences. It is this which makes God command 
seme actions and forbid others. Morality is really prudence, 
wisdom, and economy. The crigin of moral evil is found in 
the same cause as natural evil. In the constitution of such 
a world as ours it could not be avoided. It is as necessary 
as natural evil, and like it, too, it will ultimately be produc- 
tive of greater good. Natural evil involved the expediency 
of moral evil. God is the author of both; that is, of the 
fewest evils possible to procure the greatest amount of 
possible good. Ommnipotence contends with its difficulties 
and overcomes them at the end of the struggle. Jenyns 
finds here a rational explanation of original sin, predestination, 
and vicarious suffering. The Christian dispensation is erected 
on the foundation of the necessity of moral evil. Political 
and religious evils are also shown to be necessary, as it was 
impossible even for Omnipotence to give a perfect government 
and a perfect religion to an imperfect creature. 


In the end of this treatise, and in some subsequent On the nature 


disquisitions, Jenyns enters into an examination of the nature 
of Christianity. He finds in its history the same characters 
which mark all the other works of God. It has something 
supernatural stamped on it, and yet it is fur from answering the 
idea of perfection which we might expect from the Divine in- 
terposition. It has not the authenticity, the perspicuity, nor 
the universality, which we should have ie eted, It re- 
quired time for erow th and development. Her , too, Omni- 
potence is struggling with ditheulties which fina sally will be 
overcome. In a disquisition on ‘ Rational Cheistimity,’ 
Jenyns is severe on those Christians who reject all the 
doctrines of Christianity which they do not understand, in 
order to muke Christianity rational. To prove the reason- 
ableness of revelation is, he says, to destroy it, tor revelation 
comes to tell us what reason could not discover. I 
would be rational if we saw the whole of the Divine plan; 
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On the in- 
ternal evi- 
dence of 
Christianity. 


Christianity 


and morality. 
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but as we do not, we must accept as mysteries doctrines which 
we do not understand. 

In the treatise on ‘ The Internal Evidence of the Christian 
Religion,’ Jenyns says that he does not undervalue the 
arguments from prophecy and miracles. The internal 
evidence, however, seemed to him to carry the greatest 
degree of conviction. The miracles were a convincing proof 
to those who saw them, but their credibility must now 
depend on the truth of the religion they were intended to 
support. When we are first convinced that there is some- 
thing supernatural in Christianity we are disposed to admit 
the probability of the truth of miracles and prophecies. 
Jenyns’s first proposition on which he builds his argument 
is ‘that there is now extant a book entitled the New Testa- 
ment.’ This book contains a system of religion entirely new 
and totally unlike everything which had ever before entered 
the mind of man. Its object is to prepare us for the king- 
dom of heaven. It insists on purity of heart and a bene- 
volent disposition as absolutely necessary to this end. This 
view of our present life as a probation for another may not 
be discoverable by reason, yet when revealed it is confirmed 
by everything which we see around us. The personal 
character of the Author of Christianity was new. He spoke 
as never man spoke. Before Christianity, nothing like religion 
existed in the world, excepting, of course, the religion of the 
Jews. 

Moral precepts tounded on reason are carried to a higher 
degree of purity and perfection in Christianity than they 


were by any of the ancient philosophers. Those not founded 
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citizen of the world. Christianity inculcates universal bene- CHAP. XV. 


volence; while what is called patriotism is but self-interest 
under the mask of public spirit. Patriotism is but a larger 
copy of the mean partiality of a parish-officer, who thinks 
injustice and cruelty meritorious whenever they promote the 
interests of his own inconsiderable village. Friendship is a 
virtue more congenial to Christianity, yet it appropriates to 
a single object what should be extended to all. It is narrow 
and confined, advantageous to individuals, but it may exist 
with very little pretension to merit. Instead of these Pagan 
virtues the religion of Jesus teaches meekness, forgiveness, 
charity, repentance, and resignation. We cannot believe 
that such a system could be the work of men, much less of 
the ignorant men who were employed to publish it to the 
world. 


After establishing these positions, Jenyns answered some The Scrip- 
tures not in- 


common objections to Christianity. One is that the Scrip- 
tures cannot be from God because they contain errors, incon- 
sistencies, fabulous history, and false philosophy. The answer 
is, that the Scriptures are not revelations, but the history of 
revelations. The history is the work of man, but the truth of 
revelation is not affected by their fallibility. It bears internal 
evidence of its own supernatural excellence. The writer of 
the Book of Genesis may not have been inspired with a fore- 
knowledge of the Copernican and Newtonian systems. But it 
does not follow that Christ was an impostor because Moses 
was not an astronomer. The temptation in the wilderness, or 
the devil’s taking refuge in the herd of swine, may be stories 
accommodated to the ignorance and superstition of the times 
and countries in which they were written. But this does not 
impeach the excellence of Christianity, or the authority of its 
Founder. People‘are misled by the phrase that the Serip- 
tures are the word of God. This is true in the sense that 
they are the repository of ull the revelations God has made 
toman. But we are not to understand by this expression 
that every part of this voluminous collection of varied writ- 
ings was dictated by the immediate influence of divine in- 
spiration. The writers never claimed this immunity from 
error, and we have no right to claim it for them. Jesus said, 
‘Fic that believeth in me hath eternal life,’ but He did not 
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say thut it was necessary to believe every word of the Old 
or the New Testament. That God permitted errors to be 
mixed with Christianity in its beginning is no more an argu- 
ment against its truth than that He permitted it to be cor- 
rupted in later times. A diamond found in a bed of mud is 
still a diamond. Its value is not depreciated, nor its lustre 
destroyed. 

The lectures that had been established for the annual 
defence of Christianity caused the subject of evidences to be 
continued, as the special work of the learned clergy, long 
after every branch of it had been exhausted. The reading 
of these lectures is not to be described as profitable, but a 
knowledge of them is indispensable to an adequate appre- 
hension of the state of the theological mind at this era. The 
only Boyle Lectures published during the eighteenth cen- 
tury after Jortin’s, were those of Newton, Heathcote, Wor- 
thington, and Henry Owen. Thomas Newton, Bishop 
of Bristol, had some reputation in his life-time, both as a 
preacher and a scholar; but the only work for which he is 
now remembered is his ‘ Dissertations on the Prophecies.’ 
The first volume was published in 1754, when the author 
was Rector of St. Mary-le-Bow, in Cheapside. To encourage 
the prosecution of the work, Newton was made Boyle Lec- 
turer, and the rest of the ‘ Dissertations’ is the substance of 
what he delivered as lectures. The object of the work, as 
expressed in the title-page, was to treat of the prophecies 
‘which have remarkubiy been fulnlled, and at this time are 
fulfilling in the world.’ In the dedication of the first volume 
to Dr. Herring, Archbishop of Canterbury, Newton Says 
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immediately to these luter sees, and are, in sonre measure, 

receiving their accomplishurent at this time,’ and not to 


those which had their fulftlment in Christ. The ultimate 


object is to prove Christianity by the fuliihnent of prophecy, 
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BOYLE LECTURES. 333 
which saw them performed, and prophecies to the last ages, 
which see them accomplished. The plan involved a general 
review of all the prophecies in the Bible. Newton begins 
with that of the woman’s seed, notices those that referred to 
the deluge, but finds the first great and distinct prophecy in 
the ivords of Noah, concerning the character and history 
of the nations that were to dectead from his three sons. 
Canaan was cursed, and has been the servaut of his brechren. 
God has dwelt in the tents of Shem. He tabernacled among 
the Jews. The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us. 
Japheth has been enlarged, by the conquests of his descendants 
the Grecks and Romans. ‘God wili enlarge Japheth and 
dwell in the tents of Shem,’ may be interpreted to mean either 
that God, or that Japheth, may dwell in the tents of Shem. 
But Bishop Newton shows, that whichever way it is trans- 
lated, the prophecy, in either case, was fulfilled. We, the 
descendants of Japheth, are dwelling in the tents of Shem ; 
that is, we are within the pale of the Christian Church. 
The curse on Ishmael we see verified to this day, in the 
character of the Arab. That on Esau was fulfilled on the 
Edomites, who were tributary to the Jews. Jacob, on his 
death-bed, predicted the future of the twelve tribes. All 
has been fulfilled, and especially the remarkable prophecy, 
that the sceptre should not depart from Judah until the 


CHARA AGE 


coming of Shiloh. The same is true of the prophecies of 


Balaam. They may not be very definite, but whatever they 
mean they were falflled!’ It is said, for instance, ‘Ships 
shall come from the cuast of Chittim and shall afflic Lancy 

and shall afflict Eber, er hee also s shall perish for ever. If 


Asshur is meant, it was fulfilled in the destruction of Assyria; 
but if Chittim, it was fuldlled ly aie Nomans, when they 
subverted the Grecian Empire. .The prophecy concerning 

the Jows, that they should be ‘oppressed and spoiled ever- 
more,’ is fulfilled to this day, by their sufferings in Bohemia 
and Spain. The predictions concerning Babylon, Nineveh, 
and Tvre, are at accompl she ds: and we have in the Bishop of 
Rome a living felilment of Daniel's prophecy, concerning 


the ‘little horn * which was to rise up after the ten kings. 
; 


In the second volume, Pisho p Newton treats of the Book Prophecies 


of Daniel, and the prophecies “contained in -it, of Christ’s 
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foretelling the destruction of Jerusalem, and of St. Paul’s 
predictions concerning the apostacy of the latter day. The 
Pope is proved to be ‘the man of sin,’ and because of his 
idolatries, the ‘son of perdition.’ The Revelation of St. 
John is found to be an epitome of the history of Europe, 
from the time of Domitian to the end of the world. It 
traces the rise of Popery and the career of Mahomet, the 
struggles of the Waldenses, and the conflicts of the Refor- 
mation, with a complete history of the Turks, and the alter- 
nate victories of the Roman Pontiff and the English Deists. 

Of Dr. Ralph Heathcote’s Boyle Lectures, only two were 
published. The subject of these was the Being of God. 
They were directed against the Hutchinsonians, who denied 
that we could know anything of God without external reve- 
lation, and against those who reasoned for the existence of 
God by arguments that were not valid. The first thought 
to honour revelation by dishonouring reason. But God, as 
the old Stoics said, though invisible, may be known by His 
works, the same way as we know mind by its works. Some of 
the invalid arguments were those drawn from the simple idea 
of God, as set forth by Clarke and Descartes, which, accord- 
ing to Dr. Heathcote, are ‘fallacious and sophistical.’ Others, 
like that founded on universal consent, were ‘ precarious and 
inconclusive.’ So, also, were some metaphysical reasonings, 
grounded on ideas of immensity and eternity. Theologians 
had begun to use metaphysics in defence of religion, because 
Hobbes and Spinoza had used metaphysies against religion. 
This was answering fools according to their foliv. The 
arguments which Dr. Heathcote called ‘right proofs,’ were 


those drawn from our own existence or the existence of 


creation, to the fact of a Creator.* 
William Worthington’s Bovle Lectures were delivered in 
1766-7-8. The title of them was, ‘The Evidence of Chris- 


ianity, deduced from Facts and the Testimony of Sense, 
throughout all Ages of the Church to the Present Time.’ 
The argument was an appeal to facts, imstead of abstract 
reasoning ; and the Lecturer was to prove that the evidence 


~ 


of Christiznity, since its first institution, had been growing, 


* Dr. Heathcote also answered Dr. University of Oxford against the use 
: 


Patten’s sermon preached before the of reason in religion. 
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instead of decaying. He was to show that Christianity 
could be established on Bacon’s method of experience. It 
was not founded on reason, nor on argument, nor on men’s 
speculative notions, but on facts. And these are facts of 
which all men may be judges. They are divided into two 
classes: those which constitute Christianity, and those which 
attest it. To the first class belong such facts as the Being 
of God, which has been submitted to our very senses; and also 
the life, death, resurrection, and ascension of Jesus Christ. 
The second class embraces Christ’s miracles, which were a 
demonstration of His spiritual power. Worthington evi- 
dently intended his distinction between facts and arguments 
as something original; but he does not proceed far, when 
he has to show that the facts depend on evidence. The 
great fact is the existence of the Church; against which the 
gates of hell cannot prevail. Testimony to things which 
we have not ourselyes seen, should be reckoned sufficient. 
Thomas was rebuked for not receiving testimony. We act 
on it in daily life, and why not in religion? Few of us 
have ever sailed round Great Britain, yet we believe, on the 
testimony of others, that it is an island. Worthington 
defends the authenticity and genuineness of the books of 
Moses from the Samaritan version agreeing with ours, and 
he adds supplementary evidence, from the fulfilment of the 
prophecies concerning Ham, Babylon, Tyre, and Nineveh. 
The apostacy of the latter day wes fulniled in the English 
Deists; and Bishop Lloyd so accurately interpreted the pre- 
dictions concerning the ‘two witnes-es,’ that he told a 
Waldensian pastor ‘he might return to the Vaudois, for, 
by the end of three years and a half the perseeution would 
have ceased.’ Before the pastor reached his native country, 
he heard the jovtul news of its deliverance. 

The subject of Dr. Henry Owen’s lectures was ‘The 
Intent and Propriety of the Seripture Miracles.’ In the 
first sermon the Lecturer applied Builer’s principle of analogy 
to the mirzcles of the New Testament, showing that they 
manifest the same wisdom and goodness which are seen in 
nature. The natural world and the kingdom of grace being so 
closely united, it is inferred that thev are derived from the 
same cause and have the same Author. If, then, revelation 
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comes from God, we may infer that all its parts, whether we 
understand them or not, are founded on reason. Thisis con- 
firmed when we come to examine the internal character of 
revelation. Its reasonableness and importance make its 
truth evident. The evidence of miracles, the Lecturer says, 
must have been sufficient when so many persons have 
believed particular revelations on the strength of them. 
Miracles are now ceased, but what religion loses by the 
diminishing of this branch of external proof it gains by the 
daily fulfilment of prophecy. The possibility of miracles is 
proved, in answer to Hume, and their probability from 
necessities in the morai world, such as those which Sir Tsaac 
Newton showed to be in the natural. The interposing hand 
of God is sometimes required to rectify the machinery of 
creation, and the general scheme of providence has to be in- 
terrupted when some great or ee Tagenary object is to be 
obtained. 

In 1768, Bishop Warburton founded Lectures on Pro- 
phecy to be delivered at Lincoln’s Inn. The object was 
to prove the truth of revealed religion in general, and of the 
Christian in particular, from the completion of the prophecies 
in the Old and New Testament which relate to the Christian 
Church, especially to the ‘Apostacy of Papal Rome.’ The 
first lecturer was Richard Hurd, afterwards Bishop of Lich- 
field and Coventry. Hurd’s sermons were called ‘ An Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Prophecies.’ He began by 
clearing away some popular mistakes about the nature of the 
prophetic spirit. It was not left under the control of the 
prophet, as some persons suppose, nor was it contined to the 
affairs of great empires. The prophets in all their predictions 
were overruled by the Spirit of God. Hurd says that 
instead of determining beforehand what a prophecy should 
be, we ought rather to inquire into the nature of prophecies 
as we tind them in the Seriptures. They are to be in- 
terpreted according to the sense in which we find that they 
have been fulfilled. As we go to nature to discover the 
intention of its Author, so should we go to Scripture to find 
there the use and intent of prophecy. The great subject of 
the Old Testament is the Messiah. he testimony of Jesus 
is the Spirit of prophecy. The evidence from the fuliilment 
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of one prediction may be small, but it becomes great when 
several are fulfilled, which all tend to the completion of one 
design. IJ[urd says that so many Old Testament prophecies 
referring to Christ have been fulfilled, that Christianity 
would be proved even if the fulfilments were only in a 
secondary sense.* If this be true it would meet the objections 
supposed to have been made by Anthony Collins, and more- 
over it would liberate Collins from the charge of being a Deist. 
A great part of Hurd’s lectures are devoted to the predictions 
concerning the destruction of Jerusalem, the dispersion of 
the J ews, the conversion of the Gentiles, and the reign of 
Antichrist, which is the reign of the Papacy. 


ELSES NAY 


In 1776, Samuel Hallifax, afterwards Bishop of Gloucester, Hallifax’s 


went over the ground prescribed by Warburton. At the 
first publication of a new religion, there must, he said, be 
miracles. It is necessary that the doctrine be reasonable, 
and worthy of God, but this is not enough without external 
confirmation. After the first age when miracles ceased, 
prophecy fitly came to take their place. The evidence of 
miracles is transient, that of prophecy is permanent. Hallifax 
discusses the question of the genuineness of the Book’ of 
Daniel, and interprets the four kingdoms as the Babylonian, 
the Persian, the Grecian, and the Roman. He supposes 
that the ‘little horn’ of the seventh chapter is not the same 
as the ‘little horn’ of the eighth. The latter springs from 
one of the four families into which the Greek Empire is 
divided, and is evidently Antiochus Epiphanes. The former 
succeeds the ten kingdoms of the Noman Empire, and is the 
great Antichrist. This i is the Papacy, which is also the man 
of sin, the apostacy of the latter day s, aud the Babylonish 
woman of the Apocalypse. 


In 1780, Dr. Lewis Bagot, Dean of Christ Church, after- Bas 
wards Bishop of St. Asaph, preached the sermons at Warbur- me 


ton’s lecture. Dr. Bagot’s twelve discourses were very 
ordinary dissertations on the most commonplace subjects of 
prophecy. They had no special object, and did not even 
convict the Pope of being Antichrist. Lord Monbodds was 
refuted for making reason and language progressive, and for 
intimating that monkeys might become logiciuns and orators. 
* P17. 
VOL. Il. 7, 
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CHAP. XV. The Dean found in a ‘very ancient history of man,’ an 
faculties of speech and reason given them at once, and had 
not to wait for their development. He preferred, he said, 

; the Bible records to modern discoveries. 

Fast’s War- The Warburton lecturer for 1786 was Althorp East, 

partes Lee- Rector of Sutton-le-Bow. His lectures were the last of the 


series published in the eighteenth century. The subject as 


limited by Warburton’s will was really exhausted by the 


first lecturers. East’s lectures were as feeble as Bishop 
Bagot’s. He found that the Old Testament predicted the 
same events as the New. The ‘wild beasts’ in Isaiah were 
‘the Turks, the Huns, and the Tartars.? The Psalnis were 
found to be full of direct prophecies concerning Christ, and 
the rule was laid down as inviolable, that whenever an Old 
Testament passage was quoted in the New, it was to be 
regarded as a direct and literal prophecy. 
Bampton Lec- The Bampton Lectures began in 1780. They were not 
parcee. limited to the question of Christian evidences, but included 
such articles of faith as are comprehended in the Apostles’ 
James Ban- Creed, and the Nicene. The first lecturer was Dr. James 
ae Bandinel, Public Orator of the University. Dr. Bandinel did 
not take any particular subject, but interspersed his sermons 
with occasional remarks bearing on Christian evidences. 
Christianity claimed to be the truth. It was a religion 
worthy of God. It was necessary that we preach it ; for how 
could the world hear without a preacher?’ The antiquity of 
the Scriptures was demonstrated. The account of creation 
given by Moses was, said Bandinel, so rational, that Tatian, a 
Pagan philosopher, was converted by it to Christianity... The 
Scriptures are not only ancient, but we have a universal and 
unintertupted tradition concerning their truth. They have 


been ‘judicially sanctioned by men of the greatest learning in 
different ages, solemnly assembled in more than a thousand 
provincial, and not less than twenty yenera! councils.’ * In 
these Scriptures we have un account of the first religion that 
was in the world, and of all the declarations of God's will to 
man. Dr. Bandinel defended several Christian doctrines, 
refuted seme heresies, and discussed the question of the 
comparative evidential value of miracles and prophecy. 
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Dr. Timothy Neve preached the eight sermons at the CHAP. XV. 
Bampton Lecture in 1781. Like his predecessor he only Tinotie! 
delivered ‘plain discourses,’ and apologized for their publi- Neve. 
cation by the necessity of complying with the injunctions 
of the founder of the lecture. Dr. Neve vindicated the 
authority and inspiration of the Scriptures. He showed that 
Christianity was founded on facts, and that all its evidences 
were such as commended themselves to reason. The only 
reason why the whole world did not believe after such 
overwhelming evidence, was owing to the prevalence of an 
evil heart of unbelief. 

The lectures neat year by Robert Holmes, Fellow of New Robert 
College, were ‘On the Prophecies and Testimony of John Holmes. 
the Baptist, and the parallel Prophecies of Jesus Christ.’ 
John the Baptist was admitted to be a prophet by the Jews, 
and yet he did no miracles like other prophets. The 
decisive evidence for the divine mission of the Baptist 
arose out of his relation to the Messiah. He preached 
the baptism of repentance as opposed to mere ceremonial 
obedience, and as preparatory to baptism for the remission 
of sins. He described by prophetic inspiration the character 
and work of the Messiah before he knew that Jesus was the 
Christ. After his interview with Jesus, John’s office of 
forerunner ceased. Henceforth he had to declare that the 
Mighty One was come. Jesus predicted His resurrection, 
and His meeting the disciples on a mountain in Galilee, 
where He was probably seen of the five hundred mentioned 
by St. Paul. He also predicted the outpouring of the 
Holy Ghost, the destruction of the Jewish polity and temple, 
the wide propagation of the Gospel, and many other things 
which have all been fulfilled and are evidences of the truth 
of Christianity. j 

The Bampton lecturer in 1783 was Dr. John Cobb. His 
il religion and the 


John Cobb. 


subject was the insufficiency of natur 
necessity of revealed. The first arguments were drawn 
from the necessities of human nature. We crave certainty. 
It cannot be found in abstract reasonings, which are beyond 
the capacity of the multitude, and which always leave an- 
uncertainty even as to active duty. Dr. Cobb, however, 
adyocates a natural religion which is common to all men 
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and written in their hearts. He calls conscience a lamp 
lighted up in the human soul to show the will of God. But 
no man has ever followed the light. It is not so clear asa 


written law, and it can provide no remedy for sin. The - 


Gospel has the necessary attributes which are wanting in 
natural religion. It is, as many divines had said, a restora- 
tion of natural religion, but it is also something quite 
different. It cannot be submitted to the bar of human 
judgment. In that part of it which is mysterious and 
different from natural religion it has no internal evidence, 
but depends solely on the external divine testimony. 
Bishop Bradford, in his Boyle Lectures, had said that the 
Gospel is credible, because agreeable to those notions which 
men naturally have, of God and of themselves. To this 
Dr. Cobb answers, that the economy of the divine dispensa- 
tion is not within the reach of human comprehension, and 
cannot be tested by man’s understanding. Right reason 
cannot be a ground either for believing or for rejecting 
Christianity. What is right reason to one is not right 
reason to another. The things on which men would 
universally agree are too few to be made the test of any 
moral system. God requires faith and obedience. In the 
daily providence of life we have intimations of God’s will, 
but in the Scriptures what we are to believe and do are 
particularly declared. The faith required by Christianity is 
‘deference to the word of God.’ Submission to prescription 
is necessary because of the inherent perverseness of the 
human will and the infatuation of the human under- 
standing. 

The Bampton lecturer for 1784 was Joseph White, 
Laudian Professor of Arabic. He made a comparison 
between the Christian religion and that of Mahomet, re- 
peating the familiar remark, that Christianity, by its 
success, proved its divinity, while the success of Mahomet- 
anism was due to force. Christiunity had to contend with 
many carnal powers lexgued against it, but the corruptions 
of Christianity and other circumstances contributed to the 
rapid spread of the religion of the false prophet.* 


* Thouch there is nothing origina j Ti . White is said to 
in White's lectures, they are ele- have been assisted by Samuel Bud- 
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Next year the lecturer was Ralph Churton, who took for CHAP. XV. 
his subject ‘The Prophecies respecting the Destruction of false Chur! 
Jerusalem.’ The lectures, however, embraced many other ton. 
prophecies, as the time of Christ’s advent before the de- 
struction of the second temple, the spread of Christianity, 
the rise of false Christs and false prophets, and the future 
conversion of the Jews. All these were discussed in 
connection with the prophecies concerning the destruction 
of Jerusalem, which were shown from the facts of histery to 
have had a literal and complete fulfilment. 

In 1786 Dr. George Croft defended’ the Church of George Croft, 
England, and refuted the Dissenters. This involved the 
discussion of such subjects as the use and abuse of reason, 

the inspiration of the Scriptures, and the authority of the 
Primitive Fathers. The connection between’ some of these 
A subjects and the main object of the lectures, is not always 
very evident. Dr. Croft mentions several cases of the 
| abuse of reason in doctrine. One is that of the Optimists, 
who say that all things are created so as to produce the 
| greatest good. But surely, the lecturer argues, that Great 
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Being who is to give us blessedness in a future life might 
have made us equal to the angels in this. Plenary inspira- 
tion is defended as indispensable to the defence of Chris- 
tianity. The Fathers are not regarded as authorities, but 
as commentators and as witnesses to matters of fact. Dr. 
Croft defends the sacramental test ou the ground that 
Dissenters are not proper judges of the rights of king and 
people. He also defends the damnatory clauses in the 
Athanasian Creed, calling them a declaration of the general 
absolute exclusion of 
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will of God, which ‘ does not imply an 
every culpable individual from Hs merey. 
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ori Meassterias?’ ooNWhatlar 
his sermons ‘ Discourses on Scripture Mysteries.’ What are 


liam IJlawkins, who called William 
Hawkins. 
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called mysteries he regarded as constituting the Gospel. 
To live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world 


Se 4 
was mere philosophy ;* but to believe what God had revealed, 
that is, articles of fuith, was Christianity. It is written, ‘He 
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CHAP. XV. that believeth shall be saved.’ Good works are certainly 
"+ necessary to salvation. But faith is required as well as 

good works, and the things to be believed are the Trinity, 
which the Fathers called a standing doctrine of the 
Christian Church, and the resurrection of the body in the 
sense of a literal resurrection of the flesh. 

RichardShep- In 1788, Dr. Richard Shepherd, Archdeacon of Bedford, 

ao discoursed of ‘The Ground and Credibility of the Christian 
Religion.’ His lectures did not profess to contain anything 
new, but were meant as a substitute for ‘the folios of the 
last century,’ which ‘desultory readers’ of Dr. Shepherd’s 
day had not time to read. The religion of nature was 
proved not to be the wisdom which Solomon commends, for 
in all countries where it prevails the people are idolaters. 
The lectures were mostly against the Unitarians, especially 
Priestley and Lindsey. The tendency of Priestley’s 
philosophy, the lecturer said, was to make the Deity 
material. - 

Edward In 1789, Dr. Edward Tatham preached a very extra- 

—— ordinary course of sermons, which he afterwards made into 
a treatise called ‘The Chart and Scale of Truth by which to 
find the Cause of Error.’ This was an elaborate analysis of 
the whole science of reasoning, in which Aristotle was 
confounded and Bacon exalted. After intricate disquisitions 
on every conceivable branch both of physics and meta- 
physics, the lecturer came at last to prove that the source of 
theology was the will of God, that its evidence was neither 
by sense nor reason, but by inspiration. The outcome of 
the whole argument is the ordinary doctrine that Chris- 
tianity 1s an xtomeiAl revelation, containing matter worthy 
of God, but confirmed by miracles and the fulfilment of 
pr oph ecies, 

Henry Kett. In 1790, Henry Kett, Fellow of Trinity College, preached 
on the necessity of studying the Father<, and walking in th 
‘old paths.’ Ecele ‘slastic an learning, he said, was ee 
though that age was one of large investigation. The Fat 
however, were only to be used as witnesses to facts and doc- 
trincs. They were not to be followed when they differed 
from the plain sense of > ripture. The moderns were much 

superior to them, and had many advantages which the old 
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Fathers had not. Gibbon had been unjust to them, and 
Priestley had elevated the earliest heretics to the rank of 
orthodox believers. Conyers Middleton was refuted by tes- 
timonies from Clement of Rome, and other Fathers. Cle- 
ment says of the Corinthian Christians, that they were ‘all 
endued with a plentiful effusion of the Holy Spirit.’ This 
was interpreted to mean that they had miraculous gifts. 


CHAP. XV. 


Robert Morres, ‘late Fellow of Brasenose,’ was the next Robert 


Bampton lecturer. He discoursed of the grounds and 
nature of faith, which he called an assent of the under- 
standing to propositions on the testimony of others. This was 
the primary meaning of faith, but it also included a convic- 
tion of the reality of things not seen, according to the 
description in the Epistle to the Hebrews. It is shown 
that faith is at the foundation of all knowledge. We cannot 
make a calculation in astronomy without relying on the 
testimony of other persons. The same is true in matters of 
history. Divine fuith is to believe that the Scriptures were 
dictated by the Holy Ghost. Whatever is probable should 
be believed, and it is probable that the Apostles, being sent 
by God, were inspired at all tines. Internal evidence is 
regarded as only secondary, but it gives credibility. Some 
ee subjects are introduced, as the necessity of subscribing 
Articles of Religion. There is also a defence of the 
anathemas in the Athanasian Creed. It is maintained that 
they do not apply to the explanations of the Trinity, but 
only to the doctrine, and that not as imposed by the Church, 
but as taught in the word of G ud. 


Morres. 


Morres was succeeded by Dr. John Eveleigh, Provost of eh Eve- 


Oriel. Eveleigh’s sermons were on the substance of Chris- 
tianity, its history, with arguments tor its truth, and answers 


: . , fat CUE ruleset eeunee en me 
to objections. After a statement of the chiet coctrines of the 
Gospel, it was shown that the success of Christianity was 
different in kind from the success of other institutions. It 


did not triumph by human means, but by supernatural help 

i The prise of > Panacr 

given to the weakest instruments. The rise of the Papacy 
+] 
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was found to be delineated by the propucts and the Apostles. 
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Gibbon and IIume were refuted, and so also was Lord ames 
on the origin of man, Tt was concluded that reve lation must 
be true because there are so meny counterl it revelations 
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CHAP. XV. 


James Wil- 
liamson. 


Thomas 
Wiatle. 


Daniel Veysie. 


Robert Gray. 
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James Williamson, Prebendary of Lincoln, was the next 
lecturer. His subject was ‘The Truth, Inspiration, Authority, 
and End of the Scriptures.’ The authority of the Scriptures 
was made to depend on ‘the numerous and stupendous mira- 


cles’ which attended ‘the publication both of the Old and . 


New Testament.’* This passage occurs where the preacher 
is speaking of the Scriptures, but he seems, from the con- 
text, to mean by ‘ Old and New Testament,’ the old and new 
dispensations. It is said that Christ confirmed the inspira- 
tion of the Old Testament, and it is argued that it would be 
absurd not to suppose the New inspired when the writers 
were commissioned by God. Faith is defined as believing 
the authority of the Old and the New Testament. In the 
course of the lectures, Dr. Priestley, the Pope, and many 
other hereties, are refuted. 

James Williamson was succeeded by Thomas Wintle, ‘ of 
Pembroke College,’ who ‘illustrated’ ‘The Expediency, 
Prediction, and Accomplishment of the Christian Redemp- 
tion.’ This was a series of good ordinary sermons on the 
nature and influence of Christianity. The whole Christian 
scheme of redemption is explained and vindicated, beginning 
with the fall of man, and tracing the promise of a Redeemer 
through the Old Testament, till Christ came and made the 
expiation for sin which man required. 

Nearly of the same nature were the sermons in 1795, by 
Daniel Vey-ie, Fellow of Oriel College. They were chiefly 
intended as an answer to Priestley. The atonement was 
taken in the literal sense of satisfaction, but as something 
provided by God, and not as somet)ing which made God 
merciful. Dr. Priestley’s arguments all suppose that the 
latter view 1s the one generally held by orthodox Christians. 
His own doctrine is that Christ saved man by His example 


aa at . or, }* 4 
and His teaching, but that the sacriticial language applied 
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fo the death of Christ was only figurative. Vevsie dented 
1 : ns pierely fleuratire ] + ¢ h by analogy : rol 
that 1 was merely Neurative. t set forth by anaiogy a rea 
fact, Something was done by Christ in reference to God 
for us, und tts 1s propery re demption. 

In 1796, Robert Gray. Viear of Faringdon, was Bampten 
lecturer, This subject was ‘The Principles upon which the 
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Reformation of the Church of England was established.’ CHAP. XV. 


This was a defence of the Church a England against the 
Roman Catholics and the Puritans. Aihonity was given 
to bishops; but this authority rested on the will er the 
Christian people. It was not what would be called a divine 
commission ; but such authority as must exist in every well- 
regulated society. Hoadly was refuted under the supposition 
that he denied this. The corruptions of Christianity through 
the Papacy were shown to be the grounds of the Reformation. 
The duty of the State to promote Christianity was maintained, 
but not the right to impose it, nor any special form of it, 
if not accegable to the people. 


In the following year, Dr. William Finch, Rector of William 


Ayington, ‘ dontdsrcd ‘The Objections of Infidel and other 
Writers against Christianity.’ This was an answer to Gibbon, 
Priestley, Voltaire, Condorcet, and some other unbelievers. 
The first two were answered by arguments avowedly taken 
from Watson and Horsley. Priestley, to prove his Socinian 
heresy, changed the very Scriptures, and for Christ is come 
‘in the flesh,’ read ‘of the flesh.’ Gibbon wrote his history 
to gratify the depraved taste of the time. In speaking of 
Roman laws, he omitted to show how their rigour had been 
softened by the influence of Christianity; and how the Gospel 
had changed or abolished the savage and unmerciful customs 
of the Roman people. The refutation of Voltaire related 
chiefly to what he had said in his ‘Jewish Letters,’ about 
the cruelty of the Mosaic laws: and that of Condorcet, to 
the principle of human progress through the advance of 
science and natural knowledve. The Pope was also refuted, 
and the connection of Church and State defended. 

The next Bampton lecturer was Charles Henry Hill, 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Exeter. His sermons were 
on the gradual development of revelation, The Gospel came 
in the fulness of time, when the werld was prepared for it. 
Man’s ereat want was the knowledge of a future life. This 
fe sailed 4 by th > lecturer the only ground of piety towards 
God, ar of Be ne volenee towards man. The ia wtriarchs had 
distant hopes of its; and to the Jews it was pre heured in 


Types and shadows. To the alijections from want of wit- 


versality, and the late advent of the full light of the Gospel, 


Charles 
Henry Hill. 
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it is answered that God will make allowance for involuntary 
ignorance. The method of gradual revelation was both 
suited to the nature of man and agreeable to the ways of 
God. 

Dr. William Barrow, ‘of Queen’s College,’ was Bampton 
lecturer in 1799; and George Richards, Vicar of Bampton, 
in 1800. The first answered ‘Popular Objections against 
the Necessity or Credibility of the Christian Revelation.’ He 
proved the necessity of revelation from the insufficiency of 
reason to discover the existence of God, or to know human 
duty. Wilkins, Wollaston, Clarke, and all that generation, 
had confounded human reason, which is very dark, with their 
own reason after it had been enlightened by revelation. All 
knowledge came by revelation. Eusebius is quoted, bearing 
witness that the Egyptians first learned astronomy from 
Abraham. Richards’s lectures were on the ‘ Divine Origin 
of Prophecy.’ Infidelity, the lecturer said, was so prevalent 
that all subjects yielded to the importance of setting forth the 
fundamental arguments for the truth of Christianity. Paley 
had erred in making prophecy only ‘auxiliary’ evidence. 
The prophecies of the Scriptures were said to be unlike other 
prophecies. They were direct and minute, even sometimes 
naming the persons to whom they referred, and they often 
foretold things which were not desired by the prophets 
employed to utter them. 

The great Evangelical movement in the end of the last 
century comes only in part within the scope of the present 
work. It was a revival of religion, and not a development 
of theological opinions. It took its stand on the theology of 
tne Reformation. and it gave its entire ‘assent end consent’ to 
the ‘ Articles of Ieligion,’ in their natural and grammatical 


sonse, as intended by the compilers. The Evangelical clerey 


were related to the Methodists, though not identical with 
them. Tlervey came under Wesley’s influence at Oxtord, 
and Toplidy ascribed his conversion to a man who had been 
employed as one of Wesley’s preachers. The other leaders. 
however, of the Evangelical movement were independent of 
the intinence of the Methodists. Willtam Romaine wits 
originally a THutchinsonian, and probably never renounced 
his opposition to Sir Isane Newton and human reason. Henry 
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THE EVANGELICAL MOVEMENT. 347 
Venn was brought up a High Churchman of the old school, CHAP. XV. 
which believed that all persons, if baptized, however repro- a 
bate, were truly regenerate. He ascribed his change of 
sentiments entirely to reading the Scriptures. The same is 
true of Grimshaw, Walker of Truro, and some others, who 
were contemporary with Venn, and might be called the first of 
the Evangelical clergy. Romaine says that when he began 
his ministry they did not number more than six or seven, 
but before he died, which was in 1795, he could number 
about five hundred. 
By the end of the century the Evangelical party had Its leaders. 
become a great power in the Church. Its bishop was 
Beilby Porteus, its great apostle was Charles Simeon, and 
its earnest laity were represented in literature by William 
Wilberforce and Hannah More. The first of the Evangelicals 
were mostly strict Calvinists, but by the end of the century 
the Calvinism was modified, and in some cases abandoned. 
If our object had been to portray characters and to give the 
histories of earnest and genuine men, the Evangelical party 
would supply abundant and varied material. But for a 
history of theology, we should only have to repeat opinions 
which are sufficiently known. One book, however, which 
may be regarded as the representative book of the party, 
cannot be omitted. This is Wilberforce’s ‘ Practical View of 
the Prevailing Religious Systems of Professed Christians in 
the Higher and Middle Classes in this Country.’ 
Wilberforce’s object was to set forth as a corrective to the Wilberforee's 
iq 3 ‘ soe r . Practical 
prevailing views of religion what he regarded as ‘ real Chris- view. 
tianity.’ A ‘view,’ that is, a set of opinions, was at the root 
of the argument. The author regarded these as something 
wherein our everlasting interests are involved, and rebuked 


Soame Jenyns for treating them as matters of mere specula- 
tion. The philosophical mind regards Christian doctrine as 


& ameanstoanend. The end is an upright life. Such a lite 
E may exist where Christian doctrine is unknown, and where 
te the views of it are very incorrect. But Wilberforce regarded 
s Christianity as a system of doctrine to be believed, and that 


system he regarded as what is called the Evangelical, and not 
to believe it was, he said, to imperil ‘the immortal soul.” A 
sincere mind, a religious or moral lite, were insuflicient with- 
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out the articles of faith which were supposed to constitute 
revelation. The first of these articles was the corruption of 
human nature. Man is represented as desperately wicked, 
always and everywhere. Those who do not recognise the 
natural corruption of the human race do not see the nec essity 
of redemption and regeneration, and are in consequence def 
cient in gratitude for what Christ has done. The Socinian, 
who is the supposed adversary, insists on the superiority of 
moral precepts to mysterious doctrines, but he is answered 
with ‘Vain wisdom all and false philosophy.’ The essence 
of Christianity is to believe, according to the words, ‘ This is 
the work of God that ye dediere in Him whom He hath sent.’ 
The creed is reckoned of more importance than the life, and 
yet the great value of Wilberforce’s ‘ Practical View’ is not 
that it was a protest against the beliefs of that age, but that 
it was an earnest and a noble summons to the Christian 
life.* 

We are now bordering on the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The only writers yet to be noticed are those who lived 
on either almost or altogether into tke present century. Some 
of them are remembered by old men still living, as they in 
their turn remembered the Sherlocks and the Hoadlys of 
other days. A man’s life is but short, yet a few lives stretch far 
back into the faded and forgotten centuries. In looking over 
the bishops of the last two decades of the eighteenth century, 
we can find but few whose names are ee n in the world of 
way remembered. The 
two Archbisliops of Canterbury, Cornwallis and Moore, are 
unknown.f The Archbishop of York, Dr. Markham, is men- 


letters, or whose deeds are in any 
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BISHOP HORSLEY. 349 


posterity to rememker them. John Douglas, Bishop of Salis- 
bury, is known for his ‘Criterion of Miracles,’ Thomas New- 
ton, Samuel Hallifax, and Richard Hurd, for their lectures on 
prophecy, and the lest perhaps more for his relation to War- 
burton. The name of Lewis Bagot, Bishop of Norwich, and 
afterwards of St. Asaph, will be found among the Bampton 
lecturers. Robert Lowth had a great reputation as a Hebrew 
scholar, Beilby Porteus as a diligent and pious bishop, while 
Shute Barrington earned a great name by his patronage of 
learning and learned men. Samuel Horsley, Richard Wat- 
son, and George Tomline are the only other bishops of this 
period who are known as theological writers. With them 
we shall also notice William Paley, John Hey, Thomas 
Balguy, and Samuel Parr. 

The most important of Bishop Horsley’s theological works 
are his controversies with Priestley. The Unitarian met 
at the hands of the bishop much the same treatment as Col- 
lins had received from Bentley. Priestley had a great name 
for his discoveries in science, and this reputation might seem to 
give authority to his religious opinions. To destroy Priestley’s 
credit as a scholar and a theologian was the immediate object 
which Horsley set before him. The extraordinary theories 
which Priestley undertook to maintain we have already 
noticed. He was to prove that all antiquity was Unitarian 
until the rise of Arianism. This inyolved the discussion of 
texts of Scripture, the meaning of the Platonic words in the 
New Testament, of passsges from the Fathers, and many 
questions concerning the genuineness of writings ascribed to 
the Fathers. The texts. especially in St. John’s Gospel, 
which Priestley hud tried to expla 
capable of the meaning which he wished to fasten upon 


ain, were shown to be in- 


them. The Logos, which was in the beginning with God, 
Horsley maintained to be a person, and not merely a divine 
eninte, The Fathers, he said, continually called this 
Lovos Jesus Christ the Son of God, and proved, in opposition 
to fhe hereties, that this Word was spoken eternally, and was 
not preceded by 2a time of silence. The Jews, of whom St. 
Athanasius speaks as believing that Jesus Christ was a mere 
man, were really unbclieving Jews, and not, as Dr. Priestley 
interprets the passage, Jewish Christians. The Nazarenes are 
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described by Epiphaniusas half Jews and half Christians, and 
a doubt is expressed as to their belief in Christ’s divinity. 
They may have believed that Christ was a mere man, or they 
may have believed that He was begotten of Mary by the 
Holy Ghost. The latter belief Horsley reckoned the same 
as believing Christ’s divinity. But the opinion of these 
Nazarenes is worth nothing; they were only heretics. St. 
Jerome says that from a desire of being Jews and Christians 
at once, they were neither Jews nor Christians. Until the 
days of Zuicker a distinction was always made between the 
primitive Church of Jerusalem and its heretic offspring, the 
Nazarenes. 

Dr. Priestley thought that he was refuting Christ’s divinity 
by showing that the Christian Trinity was the counterpart of 
the Trinity of the Platonists. It was supposed that the phi- 
losophy of Plato had been introduced into the Christian 
Church, and had become the means of its corruption. Hors- 
ley answers, that even could it be proved that the Christian 
Trinity is identical with that of the Platonists, it would not 
follow that it was not a doctrine of inspiration. Even, he 
says, were every iota of the Gospel to be found in the writ- 
ings of the Greek philosophers, that would not be sufficient to 
set aside revelation. God might make discoveries by revela- 
tion, to which only a few could attain by abstract reasoning. 
Horsley, however, refuses to admit that the Platonists reached 
this doctrine through the exercise of reason. He finds it in 
all antiquity, and believes it to have been handed down from 
Noah. It was therefore only a part of an earlier revelation. 
It is admitted that the Platonists who were converted to 
Christianity continued to use the language of Plato, but it is 
maintained from many passages in the Fathers that by the 
Word and Wisdom of God they meant the persons of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. 

Priestley was plainly convieted of many mistakes in mutters 
of history and eriticism. Horsley charged him with taking 
his material second hand from Zuicker, Episcopius, Petavius, 
and Huetius. -\ll this, however, was false, for Priestley was 
not acquainted with the modern controversies on the subject, 
and confessed that he had never even read Bishop Bull. 
Passages in abundance were quoted from the Fathers to 
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BISHOP WATSON. Boy! 


prove that in the early ages of Christianity Jesus Christ was 
regarded as more thana man. St. Barnabas calls Him ‘the 
Lord of the whole earth,’ and speaks of His divinity as an 
article of the common faith of Christians. Tertullian speaks 
of ‘a plurality of persons in the unity of the Godhead,’ and 
describes the followers of Unitarian preachers as ignorant 
persons. Justin Martyr alludes to Unitarians under the 
character of ‘blasphemers of Christ.’ The passage which 
Dr. Priestley had quoted from Athanasius, that the Apostles 
kept the divinity of Christ as a secret, Horsley interpreted to 
mean that they preached of the resurreccion of Christ, but 
did not enter upon higher subjects with their first converts. 

Richard Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, was the representative 
lishop of the liberal party in the Church at the end of the 
last century and the beginning of this. From every point, 
whether as a Christian or as a citizen, he advocated freedom 
for all opinions, and the utmost liberty in examination and 
inquiry. This was a liberality which did not proceed from 
indifference to truth, but ‘from a total dislike of dogmatism 
and intolerance.’* He was thankful for the progress which 
the spirit of toleration had made during the century that was 
closing, and he prayed that ere long throughout Christendom 
intolerance might give place to the spirit of Christianity, 
which is the spirit of meekness, peace, and love. He made 
no scruple, even in that age, to call Unitarians Christians ; 
and though he was far from thinking it an indifferent matter 
to have correct views on subjects of doctrine, he yet knew 
that a righteous life was a more important part of the Chris- 
tian religion than an orthodox creed. The question, he said, 
at the last dav will not be if we are Catholics or Protestants, 
Calvinists or Arminians, but if we have put off the old man, 
and adorned our minds with Christian virtues.* 

Bishop Watson's own views of theology were in the main 
orthodox. He re‘ected the netions of Augustine and Calvin 
on the consequences of Adam’s sin, but be defended the 
atonement as required by the moral government of God. At 
the time of the agitation for the abolition of subscription to 
Articles, he took the side of Archdeacon Blackburne, and 
repeated many of the arguments whieh Blackburne had used, 


* Misecllancous Tracts, vol. i. p. 95. t Jt. p. oud. 
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CHAP. XV. 


On subscrip- 
tion to arti- 
cles of reli- 
gion. 


His answer 
to Gibbon. 


BZ RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


He did not deny the value of confessions of faith, but he 
denied the right of one man to impose upon another his in- 
terpretation of Christianity. He showed, too, that practically 
Articles of Religion were worthless. They had no effect in 
restraining the clergy, who set them aside as naturally as 
teachers in the universities set aside exploded systems of 
philosophy, though bound to teach them by college statutes. 
The chief value of the Articles was their condemnation of the 
heresies of the Church of Rome. But the whole of the 
Liturgy required revision. Doctrines, the bishop said, 
merely speculative, were set furth in the Prayer Book as 
necessary to salvation; and this was one of the main causes 
of the prevalence of Deism. The plea for the Athanasian 
anathemas is that the same condemnation is found in the 
Scriptures against those who do not believe the Gospel. But 
Bishop Watson denies that the exposition of the Trinity in 
the Athanasian Creed is identical with the Gospel. It is at 
best but a fallible interpretation, and they ought to blush for 
their want of humility and charity who erect it into ‘an idol 
which all men must either worship or perish without doubt 
everlastingly.’* If we are to have creeds at all, let us have 
them from Locke or Clarke or Tillotson, rather than from 
either Athanasius or Arius. 

Bishop Watson will be chiefly remembered as a writer on 
the great subject which occupied his century—the evidences 
of Christianity. is answers to Gibbon and Paine are 
classical works of their kind. In his ‘ History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,’ Gibbon accounted for the 
first successes of Christianity by secondary or natural causes. 
One was the intolerant zeal of the Christians, which they 
inherited from the Jewish religion. Another was the doctrine 


of a future hile, improved by circumstances which gave it 
weight and cificacy. The third was the miraculous powers 
ascribed to the Church. The fourth was the virtues of the 
first Christians, who, after the example of their Divine Master, 
addressed themsclyes to men and especially to women oppressed 


with the consciousness, and yery often with the efiects, of 


their vices; and the fifth was the union and discipline of the 


Christian Church. Gibbon did not deny the execllence of 
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BISHOP WATSON. 353 
Christian doctrine, nor the fact of an overruling Providence. 
But it was inferred that if the success of Christianity was 
not due to the immediate action of Deity, Christianity was 
not a miraculous revelation. Watson answered that the 
inflexible zeal of the first preachers of Christianity was due to 
their strong and full persuasion of its truth. They did not 
humour the prejudices of those to whom they preached, which 
was the course that would have presented itself to ordinary 
men. But, on the contrary, they proclaimed their doctrines 
without compromise. The future life set forth in the Gospel 
was not of that kind which would win the attention of the 
Greeks or Romans. The Pagan philosophers had abandoned 
the doctrine of rewards and punishments, and had it not been 
for supernatural evidence that preached by the Apostles 
would never haye been believed. It was the sense of super- 
natural authority which made Felix tremble. St. Paul was 
ridiculed at Athens as soon as he spoke of the Resurrec- 
tion. The immediate coming of Christ and the end of the 
world were not, as Gibbon supposed, believed by the Apostles 
to be evidently at hand. St. Paul discourses of the man 
of sin, the great apostacy, and some other things which 
were to take place before the end. So that this could not 
be one of the causes of the spread of Christianity. The 
miracles, if not genuine, would have hindered rather than 
furthered the cause of the Gospel. Roman Catholic miracles 
drove many from the Roman Catholic Church, and made 
them cither Protestants or unbelievers. It is said that the 
Gospel was first preached to the poor, and that among its 
adherents were many women: but there were also some of the 
rich, the noble, and the learned. The union and discipline of 
the Christian Chureh are admitted to have had some influence, 
but this was not suthcient to muke Pagans forsake their idols 


t subiect themselves to the severities of persecution. It 
and subject them oe » the é 1 
was denied that the Roman emperors were as. tolerant as 
Gibbon had pietured them, and it was shown that Christians 
had many virtues which were unknown to Pagans. 
The «Ace of Reason,’ by Thomas Paine, was an undis- 
‘ } : Sisk hs , ne ee 
criminating attack on the Scriptures. Bishop Watson 
aye : Nee = 
answered it in ‘An Apology for the Bible,’ taking the 
orthodox ground that the Bible is the word of God. Paine 
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line’s ‘ Refuta- 
tion of Cal- 
vinism.’ 
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said that it was repugnant to the moral justice of God that 
erying or smiling infants should be doomed to destruction 
as they were in the case of the Canaanites. Bishop Watson 
answered that the Canaanites were very wicked, and their 
destruction as a race was no more contrary to the justice of 
God than what we see frequently in nature. Earthquakes, 
floods, and famines often destroy whole cities, with every 
class of people, of every age and condition. Whatever 
happens is part of a great plan of which we do not see the 
whole. The things recorded in the Bible are the counter- 
parts of what we see daily in the natural world. The appear- 
ances of God in the Old Testament seem strange to us, but 
the circumstances of the people may have required a mode 
of teaching different from what is necessary for us. The 
genuineness of the Books of Moses was defended, but even 
supposing that they had been amended by Ezra, they are 
still, Bishop Watson says, authentic. The principal facts 
recorded in Genesis, as the Creation, the Fall, the Flood, are 
confirmed out of profane writers. The tenth chapter of 
Genesis is one of the most valuable records of antiquity, for 
it explains that of which all historians are ignorant—the 
origin of nations. It is, however, afterwards admitted that 
the inspiration of the Scriptures is not plenary. The writers 
were sometimes lef: to their own knowledge, so that we need 
not be surprised to find errors in chronology, geography, and 
genealogy, and even ‘contradictions as to historical facts.’ * 
Bishop Tomline’s chicf controversial work was his ‘Refuta- 
tion of Calvinism.’ He was to refute the doctrines of Calvin 
from the Scriptures. the early Fathers, and the formularies 


of the Church of Iengland. The arguments from the last 
were some expressions in the Prayer Book concerning the 
universality of the atonement, which are not necessarily 


incompatible with Calvinism, at least, in its modified forms. 
All the Articles which are generally understood to be 
Calvinistical, are interpreted in an Arminian sense. Original 
sin is explained us a real corruption in the nature of man ; 
but it is denied that this corruption is so complete as to 
destroy man’s nitural capacity for keeping God’s laws. 
Christ Himself admitted there were some righteous persons 
¢ Pp. 288. Ed. 1818, 
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when He said that He had not come te call the righteous but CHAP. Xv. 


renee 


sinners to repentance. It is clear, Tomline says, from the Z 


parable of the sower, as well as from other parables, that 
there is some natural goodness in the heart of man. To 


believe in Jesus Christ is not enough for salvation. That 


belief must be followed by works, which are the thing really 
needful. Those who hear and obey are made children of God 
by baptism. If the baptismal grace is improved, inward 
strength is increased by the Holy Ghost. A good deal is 
made of the refusal by the Hampton Court Conference to 
insert the words ‘but not finally,’ in Art. XVI, after < fall 
into sin ;” and also of the Westminster Assembly changing 
the words, in Art. XI., ‘very far gone from original righteous- 
ness,’ into ‘totally gone,’ The regeneration in baptism, 
Bishop Tomline says, cannot be succeeded by another regene- 
ration, for there cannot be two entrances into the spiritual 
life any more than into the natural life. 


Dr. William Paley was by a long way the ablest Church- pr. Paley. 


man who belonged to the second half of the last century. 
Both for good and evil, he was the genuine product, as well 
as the highest representative, of the school of Bishop Law 
and Archdeacon Blackburne. His first effort in literature 
was a pamphlet in defence of Bishop Law, on subscription to 
Articles. He entirely sympathized with the object of ‘The 
Feathers Tavern Petition;’ but when asked to subscribe to 
it he answered facetiously that he could not afford to keep a 


conscience. 


Paley’s pamphlet in defence of Bishop Law, was an On subscrip- 


answer to Dr. Randolph, who founded his argument for 
subscription on the necessity of the rulers of the Church 
having some assurance that those whom they ordained as 
teachers were sound in the faith. Palev answered, that in 
nine eases out of ten to which the test is now extended, it 
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faith. And if it were, the means are defective. The deter- 


minations of a set of men whose good fortune has ac 
ae © . Aes ees »oh ape not more lil ely to 
rich stations in the Church are not more hkely 


then : 
be richt than the conclusions of private inquirers. Aloreover, 
tos sd mid sateen J : : - ‘ales 
by Dr. Randolph's own confession, they are not a rule of faith, 
. - ix . . . . en Peary ae ee 
do not interfere with private judgment, and, consequently, are 
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eae not effectual either for producing or securing soundness in the 
faith. 
Says that _ It has come to pass that the bishops who impose the 
petche acs Articles do not themselves believe the Articles which they 
es a4 impose. If they had any authority, they would be able to 
* change the test so as to suit the changing opinions of different 
ages. But it now happens that the men who keep most 
faithfully to the standard doctrines of the Church are ‘ perse- 
cuted for their singularity, excluded from orders, driven 
from the universities, and compelled to preach the established 
religion in fields and conventicles.’ 
Advocates a Paley repeated the arguments of Archdeacon Blackburne, 
broad Church. that a Protestant Church, not being infallible, could not 
consistently impose articles of faith except so far as they 
agreed with Scripture. He advocated the same liberty 
which in former times had been advocated by Hales and 
Chillingworth, by Clarke and by Hoadly. Let the Church, 
he says, ‘discharge from her liturgy controversies uncon- 
nected with devotion; let her try what may be done for all 
sides, by worshipping God in that generality of expression 
in which He Himself has left some points; let her dismiss 
many of her articles, and convert those which she retains 
into terms of peace ; let her recall the terrors she suspended 
over freedom of inquiry; let the toleration-she allows to 
Dissenters be made absolute; let her invite men to search 
the Scriptures; let her governors encourage the studious 
and learned of all persuasions; let her do this, and she will 
be secure of the thanks of her own clergy, and, what is more, 


of their sincerity. «A greater consent may grow out of 


Inquiry than many are at present aware of.’ 

Paley’s reputation began with the publication of his ‘ Moral 
and Politic 5 Philosophy.’ The subject was not new, nor 
was there anything original in this treatise. Its creat value 


was the vigour and clearness with which it was written. 
The doctrine of morals which it set forth was a moditied 
form of the old sensuous system of Tlobbes, against which 
English philosophers and divines had been protesting ever 
since Hobhes’s day. Paley’s moral philosophy can seu" 
be called philosophy, and its morality is doubtful. It 
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advantage over virtue, even in regard to present happiness, 
and it did make happiness something higher than the mere 
pleasures of sense. But it found no surer foundation for 
morality than prudence, and no higher reward than personal 
self-interest. Paley denied the existence of a moral sense in 
man, and reduced all moral instincts to prejudice or habit. 
Obligation is derived from the will of God as our rule, and 
from our interest as a motive. The will of God is known 
by revelation or what we can learn of God’s designs in 
nature. 


CHAP. XV. 


What has been said of Paley’s ‘ Mora) Philosophy’? is true His ¢ Evi- 


of his treatise on ‘ Evidences.’ Its value lies in the clearness 
of the arrangement, and not in the originality of the argu- 
ments. To Paley revelation is something altogether exter- 
nal, and the proofs of its divine origin only begin to appear 
after the assumption of many probabilities. Some of these 
are that it is likely God would give us a revelation because 
of our natural darkness; that if there be a future life it is 
likely we should have some knowledge of it, and if there be 
a revelation it is likely that it would be attested by miracles. 
At this stage, the proper argument begins. The persons 
who saw the miracles of Jesus laid down their lives as 
witnesses to the truth of what they saw. If the founders of 
any other sects had undergone similar labours and hardships 
to attest the truth of miracles which they had seen, Paley 
would have believed their mission divine. But there is no 
satisfactory evidence of the original witnesses of other 
miracles haying acted in a similar manner to that of the 
Apostles of Christianity. 


dences of 
Christianity.’ 


The first proposition required an examination of the evi- Miracles the 
dence that the first preachers of the Gospel had endured ae 


™m 


the hardships to which they were subjected, under a conviction 
of the truth of the miracles they had seen. This was esta- 
blished by the testimony of history, both sacred and protane. 
The proof involyed questions concerning the genuineness 
and authenticity of the New Testament writings, though the 
genuineness of one Gospel was sutlicient for the argument. 
Under the second proposition, if is shown that the accounts 
which we have of other miracles are not from original wit- 
nesses. They are found in histories written long after the 


ent. 
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CHAP. XV. events recorded, or they are accounts published in one country 


—— 


Objections 
answered. 


of what was done in another. Some were only transient 
rumours, and in all the cases there are doubts if a miracle was 
really wrought. Those mentioned by Hume; the cures 
wrought by Vespasian, the Spanish miracles recorded by 
the Cardinal de Metz, and the miracles at the tomb of the 
Abbé Paris; are found deficient in some of the criteria of a 


true miracle. Paley adds some ‘ Auxiliary Arguments.’ © 


The first is fulfilled prophecy. He quotes Isaiah li. and liii. 
as the clearest of the Old Testament prophecies, and he refers 
to Bishop Chandler for the others. From the New Testa- 
ment there is Christ’s prophecy of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. Other arguments are derived from the morality of 
the Gospel, Christ’s personal character, and the character of 
His doctrine. All these are shown to be peculiar and 
without parallel in the histories of other doctrines and other 
teachers. 

The third part of this treatise is a consideration of some 
popular objections. In this department Paley’s special talent 
had ample scope. He kept himself free from every theory of 
inspiration, and rested his arguments on that practical com- 
mon sense which is our guide in daily life. He was not indis- 
posed to admit discrepancies in the Gospels. It was better, 
he said, to do this than to stake the truth of Christianity on 
some forced harmonies. The argument did not require that 
the Evangelists were infallible in their narratives. The 
general tacts were sufficient. Yet the discrepancies of the 
Gospels are just of that kind that we would expect from 
memoirs where many things are omitted that would probably 
explain all our ditiiculties. The objections of the Deists tell 
hardest on those who burdened themselves with the theory 
that the Scriptures must be in everything intallible. Paley 
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admitted that the Old Testament quotations made by the 


Evangelists and Apostles were mostly mere accommodations. 
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facts, we need not be troubled that their opinions were not CHAP. XV. 
always correct. The object of the Apostolic mission is to be 9 7 
separated from things that are only incidentally connected 

with it, and the doctrines of the Apostles are not to be con- 
founded with the arguments which they used to uphold them. 

This rejection of the theory of New Testament infallibility 

saves Christianity from being saddled with the defence of 
Judaism. Christ and his Apostles assumed the divine origin 

of the Mosaic institutions, but they did not profess to be 
answerable for the genuineness of every book or the accuracy 

of every statement in the Old Testament. _ 

A formidable objection to Paley’s argument from miracles Causes of the 

was the general unbelief of those to whom the Gospel was ena ia 
first preached. This is considered as it relates to the Jews tiles. 
and to the Gentiles. It is shown that the Jews did not doubt 
the truth and reality of Christ’s miracles. The cause of their 
unbelief was their mistaken notions concerning the character 
of the Messiah. They believed the miracles, and yet they 
believed not that Jesus was the Christ. The cause of the 
unbelief of the Gentiles, especially those of rank and educa- 
tion, is found in their contempt for a new religion. They had 
already concluded that all religions were fables, and when 
Christianity came it was rejected without examination. 
Another objection is, that the Apostles and first Apologists 
of Christianity do not appeal to miracles so frequently as 
might have been expected. The answer to this is that the 
Apostles always assume the miracles, but that the character 
of their epistles did not require formal arguments. Some of 
the apologists did appeal to the miracles, and others gave 
reasons why they rather urged other evidences. Justin 
Martyr, for instance, says that he has recourse to prophecy 
for proof because miraties would be ascribed to magie. 

The final objection was the want of universality in the US os 
knowledge and reception of Christianity, and of greater oiaonce ad- 


clearness in the evidence. The admission of this objection nee by 
in its full force distinguishes Butler and Paley from all the mec 
other apologists of Christianity. The want of universality 
is obviously connected with the want of clearness in the 
evidence. Paley suggests many ways by which God might 
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tianity is far from having the highest possible evidence. 
The only question to be discussed is whether our not having 
more evidence be a sufficient reason for rejecting that which 
we have. The answer which Paley makes is taken from 
Butler. It rests on the analogy between God’s works in 
nature and revelation. Perfect goodness is visible in neither. 
Both have appearances of irregularity and defect. ‘The most 
valuable things in nature are only found out by labour, and 
the same process of inquiry is necessary to discover what is 
revealed. Itis possible that no other arrangement may have 
been compatible with the free agency of man, or with the 
circumstances in which he is placed in this world. If the 
evidence had been irresistible, there would have been no 
scope for probation; and if the display of the invisible had 
been transcendent, there would have been an interruption of 
the duties of daily life. It was so with the first disciples 
when they sold their possessions, and were daily, with one 
accord, in the temple. But this state could not continue. 
St. Paul found it necessary to recall his converts to the ordi- 
nary labours and domestic duties of their condition. 

Paley’s ‘ Natural Theology’ was the last treatise which he 
wrote. He regarded it as completing his works by constitut- 
ing the whole into a system, though inversely to the order in 
which they were written. This treatise scarcely requires to 
be noticed here. It has but one argument, that which is 
derived from manifestations of design in nature. The rest Is 
an accumulation of illustrations of this one argument. Paley’s 
judicial wisdom is nowhere more manifest than in his ser- 


mions. His clear common sense led him to see ata glance 
the causes of popular errors. In the sermon, for example, on 
the use of Scripture hinguage, he shows how the words ‘ bap- 
tism’ and ‘regeneration’ came to be convertible terms. It was 
not from any connection between two things which were and 
are altogether different in their very nature. But in primi- 
tive times it was the converted or regenerated who were 


baptized. To believe and to be baptized were the same in 
the sense that those who believed were also the baptized. In 
the same way we have the explanation of such words as 
‘ealled’ and ‘elect.’ The first Chri 
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were therefore called the elect, the chosen, the saints. It wags CHAP. XV. 
natural, too, in those times that persons who had been con- ce 
verted from Paganism should be called new creatures. Their 
conversion from an impure religion to the purity of the 
Gospel, from the darkness of heathenism to the light of 
Christianity, was really a new birth. In our time all these 
expressions should be used with caution, and in a qualified 

sense. Our circumstances are not the same as those of the 
persons to whom they were first applied. In the government 

of the Church, Paley saw the wisdom of the Apostles in 
adopting measures suitable to their times, and leaving the 

sume liberty to their successors to adapt themselves to the 
requirements of other circumstances. 

Dr. John Hey was Norrisian Professor at Cambridge, and Dr. Hey. 
is now known only by his ‘ Lectures in Divinity.’ In these 
lectures all questions connected with divinity are fully dis- 
cussed, and a great mass of information given on every sub- 
ject. They embrace an exposition of the Articles of Religion 
which is chiefly valuable for the history of the controversies 
on the questions to which the articles relate. The only point 
we need notice is Hey’s view of subscription. The object to 
be obtained was not, he said, unity of opinion, but of action. 

All creeds should be liberal, and an ambiguity in the words 

is often an adyantage.* The English clergy are sometimes 
charged with a want of honesty in subscribing articles which 
they do not believe. Dr. Hey defends them on the ground On subscrip- 
that the clergy are both the imposers and the subscribers,” 
and that both agree as to the sense in which the articles are 

to be subscribed. The real dishonesty would be to subscribe 
articles in a sense ditlerent from what the imposers gave 
them, or to teach doctrines which the Church had abandoned 
under the pretext of following a literal meaning. In this 
way a Roman Catholic might read mass in a college founded 
before the Reformation according to old statutes. The only 
thing in his way would be the tests now imposed. Those, 
however, who follow the literal sense of the Articles are not 
condemned, but those who do not are justified. Their case is 
illustrated by a parallel case from the canons which require 
the clergy to wear certain habits. No one now wears the 
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CHAP. XV. habits which the clergy were expected to wear when the 
“es canons were made. The end of the injunction is served when - 

the apparel of the clergy accords with our present ideas of 
decency and gravity. General principles are of eternal obli- 
gation, but particulars of an indifferent nature may con- 
tinually change. 

Says Articles The object of Articles is peace. They are a remedy for v 

yore tere errors which occasion disturbance, and frustrate the end of 

peace. social religion. The meaning of them must be considered in 
reference to the times. The compilers made them with a 
view to prevalent errors, and we have now to judge how fur 
they are suitable to our changed circumstances. ‘To use 
this liberty is a less evil than to be continually making 
schisms. Of course all this reasoning proceeds on the suppo- 
sition that the Church is not a community endowed with 
infallibility. It is not an institution in which God has 
appointed rulers, whose decrees or dogmas are to be received 
as unfailing truth. The Church is rather a number of Chris- 
tians forming themselves into a community, and constituting 
a government in the same way as a number of men form 
themselves into a civil state. Dr. Hey defies any one to 
find in the New Testament as much concerning Church 
government as would keep any community together. They 
could not stir a step without haying to make laws and rules 
to suit their particular circumstances. A Church is a cor- 
poration, or society, using human means to answer a good 
end.* 

Dr. Thomas Dr. Thomas Balguy, Archdeacon of Winchester, was the 

Balguy. son of the famous John Balguy, the friend and defender of 
Bishop Hoadly. On the death of Warburton, George III. 
offered him the see of Gloucester, which he declined on 
account of age and infirmity. It is said that Dr. Bulguy, 
to some extent, dissented trom his father’s views; but of 
this there is little or no trace in his writings. These con- rn 
sist of a volume of ‘Discourses and Charges,’ which show 
the author to have been a man of very enlightened and 
liberal sentiments on all subjects that concern the Church and 


the clergy. In a sermon on the anniversary of the restora- 
tion of King Charles, he describes the joy of the people as a 
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species of folly, of which they afterwards had cause to repent. 
The re-establishment of the Church of England was a blessing; 
but not, Dr. Balguy says, because it is a Church ‘formed on 
the model of primitive antiquity,’ nor because it is ‘the 
purest Church in Christendom,’ nor because ‘its governors 
derive their authority by an uninterrupted succession from 
the Apostles ;’ but because the nation was delivered from 
‘the nonsense of Calvinism, and the madness of enthu- 
siasm.’ The religion of the Church of England is founded 
on reason. It teaches that ‘a life of virtue is the most 
acceptable tribute we can pay to the Deity, and the most 
necessary condition of our eternal happiness.’ 

In asermon on ‘Church Authority,’ Dr. Balguy adopts the 
same principles which his father advocated in the Bangorian 
controversy. The same delusion, he says, which long prevailed 
as to civil authority, prevails still as to the authority of the 
Church. Men look for it in prescriptions instead of finding it 
in the reason of things. A number of persons agreeing to unite 
for public worship isa Church. Itis expedient that the offices 
of religion be committed to certain persons, and regulated ina 
certain manner. Without this there would be confusion, 
competition, and many other undesirable evils. Here we 
have the origin of the ministerial office, which no man can 
take upon him without lawful appointment. And this rests 
with the community, not with individuals. The ordinary 
administration of government is committed to the ministers, 
just as in a civil state the people commit the government 
to a prince or a senate. The State in itself has nothing to 
do with the Church. But public safety requires that Church 
authority should be under the control of the civil magis- 
trate. The surest way to efect this is to rest the supreme 
power, both ecclesiastical and civil, in one person. Those 
who claim for the ministers of religion a commission from 
God, should remember that the ministers of the State also 
receive their commission from God. It is agreeable to His 
will that all oflices, both civil and ecclesiastical, be properly 
discharged. But, in both cases, the persons who prescribe, 
as well ‘as those who execute, the laws, are of human appoint- 
ment. Dr. Balguy followed the rational divines on such 
subjects as original sin, the nature of the sacraments, the 
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364 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


meaning of mysteries, and the necessity for a revision of the 
Liturgy. He opposed, however, the petition for the aboli- 
tion of subscription. In this he followed Hoadly, who 
maintained that the abolition of the Articles would be the 
abolition of the present constitution of the Church. 

In Samuel Parr we have a distinct member of the liberal 
party. There are not in his works any theological specula- 
tions that require special notice. His sermons are orthodox 
without being evangelical. He follows Butler in some of his 
chief arguments, and his favourite authors were the old 


latitudinarian diyines. He lamented the spirit of intolerance - 


and exclusiveness that had come over many of the clergy, 
compared with the moderation and charity that were com- 
mon in his youth. He could see nothing of the spirit that 
was manifested by Herring, Hoadly, and Butler, when they 
cultivated the friendship of Doddridge, Watts, and Lardner. 
Dr. Parr had never any sympathy with the Evangelicals and 
Methodists. He spoke of them all with a severity which 
shows the antipathy of the old English churchman to every 
appearance of enthusiasm. He records, however, that he 
once went to hear Wesley, of whose character he had so 
great an admiration, that he says if ever he left the Church 
of England it would be to follow John Wesley. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Gs history properly ends with the last chapter. It has 
extended from the Reformation to the close of the 
eighteenth century. An effort has been made to avoid 
passing any judgment on the controversies that have been 
examined, or expressing either approbation or disapproba- 
tion of the views of any writer or party. It was scarcely 
possible, in this effort, to have perfect success; and the only 
reason for making it, was to try to give all sides a fair 
opportunity of speaking for themselves. Now that the 
history is ended, a general review of the whole may be of 
some interest. 

The immediate cause of the Reformation in England, was 
King Henry’s quarrel with the Pope. The Church and the 
State came in collision, and to secure the kingdom from the 
interference of the Pope, the king was declared head of the 
Church. This was done without any renunciation of Roman 
Catholic doctrines; but it involved the separation of the 
Church of England from the visible Catholic Church. The 
English bishops and clergy withdrew their allegiance from 
the Roman Pontiff, took the oath of royal supremacy, and 
resigned every claim to ecclesiastical independence. This 
separation took place before any question about doctrine was 
raised. It happened when all Europe was disturbed with 
the throes of the Reformation, and it made easy the intro- 
duction into England of the Reformed doctrines. If the 
separation under Henry did not constitute the Church of 
England, a distinct Church from that over which the Bishop 
of Rome presided, this was clearly done in the nest reign. 
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The adoption of the ‘ Articles of Religion,’ and the substi- 
tution of the English liturgy for the mass, made a com- 
plete revolution in the doctrine and service of the Church of 
England. But its distinct position was even more definite ; 


when, under Elizabeth, bishops were consecrated without the - 


usual sanction of the Roman See. 

The position which the Church of England assumed by 
this step, was that of separation from the whole visible 
Catholic Church throughout the world. The theory of the 
Catholic Church, as maintained by all who maintain it con- 
sistently, is that which identifies one visible society with the 
household established by Christ. This society is regarded 
as endowed with authority of such a kind as to exclude the 
exercise of private judgment, and thereby te prevent the 
possibility of schism. There cannot, consistently with this idea, 
be two Catholic Churches, or two separate branches of one 
Catholic Church. The Reformed Churches, by appealing to 
the Scriptures, to the Fathers, and to reason, departed from 
this theory. They set up the right of private judgment 
against the authority of the visible Church. They claimed 
to be of the Catholic Church, on the ground of believing the 
same doctrines as they found in the Scriptures, or having 
the same ecclesiastical government which existed in the early 
ages of Christianity.* The true Church was invisible,t and 
the Catholic visible Church consisted of all who held the 
essential doctrines of revelation. It was not a church in the 
sense of one society, but of many different societies having 
different forms of government, but agreeing as to the essen- 
tials of faith. 

Instead of a Catholic Church, the Reformers adopted the 


" principle of Nutional Churches. hey claimed, for the civil 


king reforms in the Churches established 
in theirkingdoms. The supremacy of the Prince, as set forth 


by Cranmer, was absclute.5 In him was vested the sole 


. JESS ER Tae 
ruiers, therioht of ma 


right of making bishops and priests. The external consti- 
tution—that is, the government of the visible Church—pro- 
eeeded from the civil ruler. After the accession of Elizabeth, 
Archbishop Parker was consecrated by command of the 


* See vol. i. pp. 27, 35, and 36 t See vol. i. p. 13 
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Queen. The old customs were followed, as far as they could CONCLU- 
be followed, independently of the Pope and the Catholic es 
bishops. The Episcopal succession was not broken, though 

neither the consecrators of Archbishop Parker, nor the 

bishops afterwards consecrated by him, regarded it as of any 
importance. 

Two parties are distinctly marked among the Elizabethan Tyo parties 
Reformers. The first are those who agreed with Cranmer on Under Eliza- 
the right of the civil ruler to govern the Church. They also 
preferred, as a matter of order, to retain the old form of 
government by bishops. The second party were those who 
would have preferred many changes, both in discipline and 
ceremonies, but who complied either for the sake of peace, 
or with the hope that the changes they expected would 
eventually be made.* Among the consecrators of Parker, 

Barlow, and, perhaps, Hodgskins, represented the first party ; 
Coverdale and Scory clearly represented the second. Hooker’s 
‘Ecclesiastical Polity’ is a defence of the Church of Eng- 
land, on the principles of Cranmer and Barlow. It is also a 
defence of the order established in the Church on the ground 
of its antiquity, and its having the sanction of the universal 
or Catholic reason of the Christian community. A national 
Church is the civil community on its ecclesiastical side. The 
real meaning of the identity of Church and State, as set 
forth both by Cranmer and Hooker, is, that the true Church 
is invisible, while visible Churches, or communities of Chris- 
tian men, are governed by the State. The invisible Church 
is Christ’s kingdom, which is not of this world. We have 
interpreted Hobbes’s ‘ Leviathan’ as grounded on the prin- Erastians. 
ciples of Hooker’s ‘ Polity,’ but Hobbes is exaggerated and 
contradictory.t Bishop Hoadly, as we have understood him, 
followed Hooker and the first Reformers of the Church of 
England.¢ There was a difierence only in the application of 
the principles. Tlooker defended the established Ecclesias- 
tical order against the Puritans; while Hoxudly defended 
the independency of the invisible Church, which is properly 
the kingdom of Christ. The visible community or National 
Church was governed by the king and the bishops; but 


a ; se ae 
* See vol. i. pp. 40, 41, 42,and 43, = t See vol. i. pp. 587 and 389. 
t See vol. iil. p. 33. 
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in the real Church, Christ alone was both Bishop and 
King. 

The second party in the Church of England, whom we 
have supposed to be represented by Coverdale and Scory, were 
the Puritans. We have remarked, in different places, the 
inadequacy of this term to describe the different classes of 
men to whom it was applied. The bishops consecrated by 
Parker were mostly Puritans.* They would have preferred 
that the Church had been re-established without bishops, 
and that the services had been more in agreement with the 
worship sanctioned by the Reformed Churches on the Con- 
tinent. Nevertheless, they conformed. They complied with 
the order established, and so far they approached the party 
represented by Cranmer, Barlow, and Hooker. Another 
class of Puritans partly conformed, and were allowed to hold 
livings in the Church; but they expected to be able in time 
to change the established government, and to substitute 
equality of ministers. This party was properly the-Presby- 
terians, and is best represented by Thomas Cartwright.t+ 
They believed that they had found in the New Testament a 
church discipline which they were bound to receive, and that 
the government by bishops was antichristian. They ob- 
jected also to the supremacy of the king as interfering with 
the rights bestowed on the divinely appointed governors of 
the visible Church. A third party of Puritans was the 
Brownists or Independents $ who separated altogether from 
the Established Church. They set up what they called 
gathered churches, which consisted of a few persons meeting 
together by common consent for social worship. The name 
Puritan got a new meaning in the time of the Common- 
wealth. All who were not Royalists were called Puritans. 
This comprehended those who opposed the arbitrary measures 
of the king, and the innovations of Archbishop Laud, as 
well as the Presbyterians and the sectaries of all kinds. 
Another use of the word Puritan was to designate all clergy- 
men who held the views of Calvin. In this sense, Whitgiit 
and Hooker came to be called Puritans.§ After the Resto- 
ration of Charles II., many of the moderate Puritans 
See vol. i. p. 84. 
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* See vol. i. p. 43. 
See vol. i. Dp: lo2. 


+ See vol. i. pp. 47 and 48. 
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conformed.* Those who did not were called Noncon- CON CLUS 


formists. 


SION. 


The High Church party does not seem to have existed at the Oricin of the 
Bee ion: The germ of it might be traced to the troubles at ge Church 


Frankfort concerning the use of oe Prayer-Book, or it might» 
be found in what Fisoker wrote concerning the antiquity of 
Episcopal government. But its real origin was opposition 
to the ve of Puritans represented by Cartwright. The 
conyeniency of Episcopacy passed into the divine right of 
Episcopacy, and this ended legitimately in disparagement of 
the Reformation.; The supremacy of the State over the 
Church was not felt in the time of James and Charles because 
of the freedom which these monarchs gave to the bishops. 
But when the State, in the time of William, came in colli- 
sion with the bishops, the independence of the Church was 
asserted and the action of the State condemned. The doc- 
trine of a visible Church with authority, rejected by the 
Reformers, was resumed by the first decided advocates of 
the High Church theory. We do not mean that Bancroft, 
Andrewes, or Laud, had any intention of undoing the work 
of the Reformers. We only mean that they introduced the 
germ of a doctrine concerning the Church, which carried in 
its bosom destruction to the principles of the English Refor- 
mation. The theory of a visible Church with authority was 
not tenable by those who rejected the authority of the only 
Church which has anything like a claim to be the one society 
which Christ Himself established. The High Churchman 
is illogical, and that alone has saved him from the Church of 
Rome. He inverted the Catholic theory. Instead of accept- 
ing a Church which presented itself as a united society, he 
went in search of a succession of bishops; which, even if 
proved, did not give the unity nor the certainty of faith for 
preserving which, aceording to Irenwus and Tertullian, 
that succession was appointed. The true Church could 
secure a succession of bishops; but a succession of bishops 
could not make a true Church. The High Churchmen 
fell into the soleeism of Cutholie Churches, instead of one 
Catholic Church. aha 
The position which the Church of England occupied in 


* See vol. i. p. 410. + See vol. i. p. 86. y See vol. Hep. 86, 
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mits al the time of Elizabeth was the highest that had ever fallen to 
~* anational Church. It stood at the head of the whole move- 
pcre ment of progress and reform throughout Europe. The very 
the natural circumstance that in England the Reformation had been 
a ebogaia’ carried on by bishops, made it the natural protector and 
Churches. helper of all the Protestant Churches. To this high mission 
Cranmer felt that it was called, when he corresponded with 
alvin and Beza, and invited the Swiss Ieformers to 
England. Archbishop Parker recognised the same work as 
the special calling of the Church of England, when he 
renewed the correspondence with Calvin, begun by Cranmer, 
about uniting all Protestant Churches into one communion.* 
Calvin died before anything was accomplished. The strife 
with the Puritans turned the attention of the Church in 
another direction. It was not long till foreign orders were 
set aside, first as not legitimate in England, and ultimately 

as not valid. 
Innovations The history of the Church of England during the reign of 
in ceremonies. Charles I. is the history of the innovations of the High Church 
party on the Protestant doctrines and customs established at 
the Reformation. <A great deal of this was doubtless due to 
the spirit of opposition. The Puritans were dissatisfied with 
the ceremonies retained by Elizabeth, and their opponents 
tried to vex them by increasing instead of diminishing their 
number. The first step of the great revolution which Laud 
introduced, was the removal of the Communion Tables.t This 
was not done on the plea of conyenience, but expressly to 
make the tubles look hke altars. It was these innovations 
which put the great body of the English people on the side 
of the Puritans, and which ended during the Long Parlia- 


ment in the abolition of the Liturgy and the bishops.t 


Anddoctrines. The revolution in doctrine was even greater than the 
innovations in worship. The doctrines of Calvin pervade the 
Articles of Religion. They were the doctrines of every 


Churchman of any eminence from the Reformation till 
towards the end of the reign of King James I. All the 
Puritans were satistied with the doctrinal teaching of the 
Church of Englund: King James scent theologians to the 


#@ See vol. i Pp. aD. + See vol. i. Dp. 196, 
+ Sea vol. 1. p. 157. § See vol. i. p. 90. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. apek 


Synod of Dort to represent the Church of England, and to CONCLU- 
unite with the Dutch Calvinists to condemn the heresies of | “!O*: 
Arminius.* The growth of Arminianism in England was 
distinctly marked, and every possible effort made to arrest its 
progress.t : 

The period of the Commonwealth dating from the Long The Church 
Parliament to the restoration of the monarchy, has become pak ie 
the special battle-ground for partisan writers of the Ecclesi- wealth. 
astical history of England. To some it was the golden age 
of liberty and religion. To others it was worse than the age 
of iron, a time of rebellion and anarchy, days of blackness 
and darkness, rebuke and blasphemy. The revolution, so far 
as the Church was concerned, was evoked by the extra- 
vagance of Laud’s party, but it overwhelmed with calamity 
the moderate Churchmen who had been zealous in resisting 
the innovations of that party. The leaders of the Church of 
England as distinct from those who were either High Church- 
men or Puritans, had met at Westminster to try to avert the 
calamities which were coming on the Church and the nation. 

Some of these men were members of the Assembly of Divines, 
which was afterwards summoned by the Long Parliament, 
and only ceased attending the meetings when, instead of 
revising the Articles, the Assembly made a Directory of 
Worship, and sanctioned the Presbyterian polity. It does 
not appear that either the Westminster Assembly or the 
Parliament believed in the divine right of Presbyterianism. 
It was only a Church polity to which they could in the 
main agree. Parliament, in fact, was Erastian, and had 
not the will, even if it had had the power, to establish 
the Presbyterian discipline. Tle Independents came in with 
Cromwell, and by his death their etiorts to made Indepen- 


dency the national religion were frustrated. The Preshy- 

terians, though taking the side of Parliament, were not tavour- 
; ete ee ys ae A cera el 

able to Cromwell. <Asthe collision between the ing andthe 


Parliament caused the moderate Church party to cast mm 
their lot with the Rovalists, so at the accession of Cromwell 

. rs ’ + : Se 
the Presbyterians bezan to think of the restoration of the 
King. 


* See vol. i. p. 147. 
+ See vol. i. pp. 92, 149, and 152. 
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The history of the individual members of the Westminster 
Assembly cannot now be known: with any approach to 


The Westmin- accuracy. Their worth as to character and learning we. 


ster Assembly 


of Divines. 


The Episcopal 
succession. 


have already tried io estimate.* A small number of them 
were Independents who had been separated from the Church 
before the Assembly was summoned, and some were avowedly 
Erastians. How many of them died before the Restora- 
tion cannot be determined, nor do we know how many con- 
formed. Among the Nonconformists only twenty-seven are 
mentioned by Calamy, and these include the Independents. 
Four of the most learned men of the Assembly, Reynolds, 
Lightfoot, Wallis, and Conant, conformed after the Restora- 
tion, but of the rest there is no record. ‘The cause of the 
Presbyterians was thoroughly wrecked, partly through the 
treachery of the King, partly through their own mis- 
management, and perhaps chiefly through the astute policy 
of the restored Churchmen. 

It is vain to speculate what might have happened if the 
Episcopal succession had been set ee on the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth. Though nothing was made of it by the 
bishops of that day, who would have preferred another form 
of Ecclesiastical polity, yet it was left an instrument for 
good or evil in after times. The succession preserved the 
form of an authoritative visible Church, after the substance 
was gone. The body was there while the spirit had 
vanished, or rather the ghost remained when the vital 
organism was no more. The desire for a visible Church 
with authority seems to be a craving which no logic can 
annihilate. It posits itself in the face of fucts, and sets con- 
sistency at defiance. It might have fovnd a place in the 
Church of England even if the Protestant bis] shops had re- 
ceived no consecration, but had been appointed to their office 
by the Kine in accordance with the known doctrine of 
Cranmer and Barlow. It made its first appeurance as we 
haye seen among the Puritans, and it was asserted as strongly 
in the Church of Scotland as it had ever been by English 
Hie¢h Churchmen.t+ Its existence in the Church of England 
is mainly due to the antagonism of the sects, and these have 
been able to throw it off chietly through seeing how wi- 


* See vol. i p. 205. fUSee VO. 1p. B90 
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tenable it is in the Church of England, and through the con- See 

sciousness that with themselves it would be less tenable still. = ~*" 
The origin of the present Church of England was a revolt The English 

against authority. It appealed to the Scriptures, and that bee Sera or 


is essentially an appeal to reason. The addition commonly Scripture and 
Treason. 


caiadieeneaee ii=reesno ee 


made that it appealed to the Scriptures as interpreted by the 
Fathers, is a pure invention.* But even if true, the appeal 
would still be to reason to determine what is the interpreta- 


tion of the Fathers. The Reformers used their private judg-. 


ment, as against the judgment of the visible Catholic Church. 
They appealed to an agreement with the Scriptures and the 
early Church, but of this agreement they were themselves 
the judges. The moral obligation to do what was obviously 
right, irrespective of theories or prescriptions, was implied in 
the whole conduct of the English Reformation. The practical 
rational element has always been of the very essence of the 
English Church.t We do not say that the ideal has ever 
been realised. This may be the work of centuries to come. 
The conflicts of High Churchism and Puritanism constitute 
the greater part of our Ecclesiastical history, but there have 
always been men in the Church of England who have felt 
that Christianity was wider and deeper than either High 
Churchism or Puritanism. They have even gone farther 
and declared, some with more some with less distinctness, 
that if either of these were Christianity they must reject its 
claims to be a divine revelation. We have seen the rational 
element largely manifested in Hooker, the first and greatest 
interpreter of the constitution of the Church of England. It 
was more freely developed in the most thoughtful Churchmen 
of Laud’s day—such as Hales, and Chillingworth, and Jeremy 
Taylor. During the Commonwealth when religious factions 

; mux of their contention, the Church of England 


were at the climux of thei 
found its truest home with the Platouists of Cambridge. It 
was not with their w il that the bishops bad been displaced by 
the Lone Parliament. 2ud it was not with their will that the 


Noncontformists were ejected in 1662. There were men both 


among the ejected birhops and the ejected Nonconformists, 
who had the true spirit of the Church of England. 
The importance which the High Church purty attached to 


* See vol. i. pp. 27 and 48. t Sev vol. i. p. 177, 
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the sacraments, was connected with their conception of the 
functions of the visible Church. As a divinely instituted 
society it was the mechanism through which supernatural 
grace was given to the world. To be initiated into this 
society was literally to be engrafted into the body of Christ, 
to be re-born, washed, justified, and sanctified. This way of 
speaking concerning baptism, common in the Church of 
Rome where it is understood in its literal sense, was retained 


-in the English Liturgy. It is somewhat remarkable that 


the subject of the conveyance of grace by an external rite, 
was not a question discussed between our Reformers and the 
Roman Catholics. It is even more remarkable that with the 
great preponderance of Puritan influence in the time of 
Elizabeth, no one seems to have taken exception to re- 
generation by baptism. The first controversy on the 
subject which we have met is in the time of the Common- 
wealth. This controversy arose among Puritans, and even 
with them the question was not whether baptized persons are 
regenerated, but only if all baptized persons are regenerated.* 
As Calvinists they were unable to say that all were re- 


‘generated, without allowing that regenerate persons might 


The meaning 
of baptismal 
regencration. 


be-among the reprobate. But as they regarded every person 
who did not give evidence to the contrary as among the elect, 
so they regarded every baptized person who did not give 
evidence to the contrary as a child of God. This is the 
explanation of baptismal regeneration given by a Puritan,t 
and it is the only one really tenable by those who like our 
Reformers received the theology of Calvin.} 

he service follows the language of antiquity. There is 
not a Christian Father who scruples to call baptism re- 
generation. It would help to end the controversy if those 
who oppose baptismal regeneration, would admit at once 
that the same language is clearly found in the New Testa- 
ment. ‘Such texts as ‘except a man be born of water)” ‘the 
washing of regeneration,’ and ‘baptism doth also now save 
us,’ should not be violently explained. The regeneration 1s 
cither something different from what the word now commonly 
means, or we shall find its true explanation in the nature of 


* See vol. i. p. 231. + See vol. i. p. 209. 
See vol. i. pp. 203 and 280. 
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SACRAMENTS. oils 


that symbolical language which is common among Eastern 
nations. If it merely means the entrance into the visible 
Church, the external beginning of the Christian life, the 
whole controversy is about the use of a word. But if it 
means an actual change, not only justification but sanctifica- 
tion, the only sensible inference would be that regeneration 
in baptism is a figure of speech whereby the thing signified 
is ascribed to the sign. And this would correspond with the 
general language of the New Testament, where all pro- 
fessing Christians are described as ‘saints,’ and the attributes 
which belong only to the Church invisible are ascribed to 
a visible community of professing Christians. The consistent 
High Churchman makes baptism regeneration in the proper 
sense of an actual spiritual birth or change in the nature of 
the person baptized. To be able to effect this change is one 
of the powers he inherits as a minister of that one society, 
which Christ Himself is supposed to have instituted. We 
never expect any religious party to be convinced, however 
exhaustively they may be refuted. Experience itself might 
have told the clergy in the last century that the people of 
England were no better, either religiously or morally, for all 
the baptism that had been bestowed upon them. They had 
been ‘ regenerated’ to no purpose. The common sense of John 
Wesley and George Whitefield told them that the baptized 
people of England were practically heathen, and that to 
enter the kingdom of God they must be born again, not by 
any rite of the Church, but by an actual new lite.* 

The history of the other sacrament is different from that of 
baptism. The nature of the Supper which Christ instituted 
was the chief question of controversy between the Reformers 
and the Church of Rome. The doctrine of transubstentiation 
had been developed out of the fizures and rhetoric of the old 
Fathers, and detended by a misapplication of New Testament 
words, which obviously were never mennt to be taken in a 
literal sense. Our Reformers rejected the doctrine, vet 
clung to the extravagant language on which it rested.t The 
same was done by the continental Reformers, and by the 
English Puritans.¢ The presence of Christ's body, they ail 


* See vol. i. py. 288 and 200. + See vol. i. p. 20. 


¥ See vol. i. pp. 25, 204, and 370. 
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said, was real but spiritual. The contradiction in terms did 
not disturb them. They meant the presence of an influence, 
and deliberately explained that they wished to use the 
language of the old Fathers, though that language had 
given rise to the most irrational superstition that had in- 
fested the Christian Church. 

But the Puritansand the foreign Reformers, as well as the 
compilers of the Church of England formularies, believed 
that an actual spiritual benefit was conveyed in the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper. The benefit, however, was 
limited to the worthy receivers, so that faith was necessary 
to realise a ‘real presence.’ The High Churchmen, that is 
some of them, not only took the figure for a literal state- 
ment, but they made the Sacrament the means of conveying 
grace irrespective of faith in those to whom it was ad- 
ministered. This was consistent with their theory of a 
visible Church. They were priests appointed to convey 
grace to men, not through the instrumentality of faith, 
but by the performance of ecclesiastical ordinances. 

As ‘priests,’ too, they must have a sacrifice to offer, like the 
priests under the law. But what could they offer? The 
Church of England had set aside what Cranmer called the 
sacrifice of the ‘Romish Antichrist,’ and acknowledged no 
sacrifice but the one offering once for all. The history of 
the invention of a sacrifice for the High Church ‘ priest’ 
is verycurious. The piousconceits of Bishop Andrewes, and 
Joseph Mede,* might have been called innocent, had they 
not been the germs of ‘pernicious nonsense.’ The next 
stage we have seen in Johnson and Brett,+ where the Com- 
munion bread and wine were the pure offering which the 
priest was to offer for an everlasting sacrifice. In this case 
for once we have the strong intellect of Dr. Waterland on 
the side of reason and common sense. The last stage of the 
history of the offering which the ‘ Anglican Priest’ is to 
oter, a the identification of the English Communion with 
the Roman Mass. Transubstantiation is not so absurd as we 
supposed. Our Retormers haye been quite misunderstood. 
They did not condemn the ‘Romish doctrine’ of transub- 
stantiation, or a change in the substance of the bread and wine, 


* Scz yol. i. pp. 125 and 167. t See vol. iii. pp, 57 and 9S. 
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but only the doctrine of the schoolmen that there was a CONCLU- 
change of the ‘ accidents.’* Sane 

In evoking religious thought we ee given a prominent The Deists. 
place to the writers who were called Deists. The attempt to 


SSPE AT ESR INL ES ITT SII YEE REI LY IE SE TER, 


ignore their influence, and to pass them by with a few words 
of reproach, has continued even to our day. The success of 
this bas been so far complete that it is quite a marvel to find 
a modern author who is not content to take his knowledge of 
them from Leland. But to ignore the Deists is to ignore 
the arguments which the evidence writers had to answer. 
It is to ignore one side of the history of English theology, 
without a knowledge of which the other side is scarcely 
intelligible. The questions raised by Lord Herbert, of 
Cherbury, were sure to be raised by some of the successors 
of the Reformers, unless the spirit of progress and inquiry 
had died with them. What is the nature of the Scriptures to 
which the Reformers appealed? what is the certainty that 
they are a revelation from God? were questions that could 
not fail to be asked after the authority of the Church had 
been set aside. Lord Herbert lived through the whole age 
that witnessed the persecution of the Puritans, and a great 
part of the time of the Commonwealth. He had seen Laud’s 
party in the day of their power, exalting the importance 
of sacraments and ceremonies. After they had met their 
terrible retribution he saw another party in triumph, more 
rational perhaps than Laud’s party, but still persecuting 
those who differed from their views of Christianity. It was 
natural for a contemplative man like Lord Herbert to ask if 
the things for which either of these parties contended were so 
certain as those which the natural bonds of society dictated. 
There might be a flood of grace in baptism or the Eucharist, 
there might be truth in the dogma of predestination, but 
far more certain than any of these was the duty of love to 
God and man. Practical religion is plain. Its chief doctrines 
are so obvious that they are found in every nation. They 
are written in men’s hearts. External or traditional revela- 
tion may be true, but it can never have the certainty of this 
revelation which is.inscribed in the very inmost parts of the 
human soul, 


* See voltage. 2, mote. 
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378 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


This was Lord Herbert’s great argument. His innate 
ideas, the number and character of the dogmas of natural 
religion, and the state of the Gentile world, were all ancil- 
lary questions. It was these chiefly that his opponents dis- 
cussed. Some of them denied the suticiency of the light of 
nature; but the duties of morality and good-will from man 
to man, no one could deny to be very plain. And if such 
doctrines as the necessity of repentance, and the certainty of 
a future life, are not known by natural religion, this adds 
nothing to the certainty of traditional revelation. Locke 
was as clear for the light of reason, as Lord Herbert; but 
he added that Christianity was ‘reasonable. It was not 
identical with the doctrines of either of the two parties, that 
had kept the Church of England in strife during the whole 
of the seventeenth century. The positive evidence for its 
truth might not be equal to what we desired; but the 
reasonableness of its contents was sufficient to remove all 
objections drawn from the supposed antagonism between it 
and the religion of nature. Richard Baxter, in his later 
years, weary with the strife of tongues, and lamenting the 
lack of practical religion as compared with endless conten- 
tions about doctrine, had a heart wide with human sympathy 
for the difficulties set forth by Lord Herbert. Baxter gave 
the best answer that could be given. It was, in substance, 
that Christianity is a spiritual operation in the human soul, 
and that its truth is rather to be felt than proved. 

Thomas Hobbes, who was a contemporary of Lord Herbert, 
was also called a Deist, and sometimes an Atheist. But 
Hobbes’s system is entirely the antithesis of Lord Herbert’s. 
It was impossible that both of them, when reasoned to their 
ultimate conclusion, could have been hostile to Christianity ; 


y* 


for, on all that concerned religion, the one affirmed whatever 


the other denied. The morality and religion which Herbert 
found in the constitution of man, ILobbes found in positive 
precepts, and in external revelation witnessed by miracles 
and prophecies. In its political aspect, Hobbes’s position wes 
only an intensified form of the doctrine on which the Chureh 
of England was established under Henry and Elizabeth. 
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must be nourished and protected, before it can nourish and 
protect its members. In many places, Hobbes seems to con- 
found the commonwealth with the hereditary monarch ; but 
we have given him credit for a wider vision.* He had no 
sympathy with the men of Cromwell’s time. They were all 
rebels against the commonwealth. They promoted the reign 
of anarchy, and multiplied sects that dissented from the 
religion of the State. The High Church party came under 


the same condemnation as the Roman Catholic. They set His doctrine 
up a visible Church as a kingdom of this world, distinct from Baiceon aud 
the State, and in this pelea eal kingdom they claimed a - 


right to rule. The kingdom of Christ is spiritual, not of 
this world. The visible Church, on the other hand, is a 
mere creation of the State ; and whatever office or authority 
its rulers have, is derived from the king. 


CONCLU:- 
SION, 


We have been unable to find Tphbee always consistent Two corre- 


with himself; but his system, in its great outlines, repre- 


sponding 
forms of 


sents a mode of thinking which belongs to one class of Derm and 


Christian apologists ; itil that of Toei’ Herbert belongs to 
another. Through all the history of the Deist controversy, 
we shall find the Deists and the Christian advocates con- 
tinually changing places, as to the grounds of attack and 
defence. The whole school of Cambridge Platonists had 
Hobbes before them in all their discussions ; and the ground 
of their opposition is essentially identical with the system of 
Lord Herbert. Morality, they said, does not depend on the 
State, nor on any positive precepts. It is not even created 
by the will of God, but exists eternally and immutably in 
itself independent of all positive commands.t The great 
doctrines of the Christian religion were shown to have a 
firm and solid foundation in the nature and the reason of 
man.t Christianity was a life, rather than a science. By the 
communion of the human soul with the Eternal Spirit, the 
faith of the Christian becomes an ‘open vision.’§ The revela- 
tion of the Gospel does not depend on external authority and 
external circumstances. It speaks for itself. The people 
said of Jesus, when they heard His words, ‘Never man spake 
like this man.’ 
* Seo vol. i. p. 387. t See vol. i. p. 413, Pe SGe Ole le We weil 


4 Se vol 4, Deist ab {| See vol. i. p. 459. 
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Toland. 


Locke. 


And Bishop 
Browne. 


380 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


We have not classed Toland with the Deists, and we have 
given his writings a more important place in the history of 
theology than has been given them before. The failings of 
the man ought not to be allowed to lessen the significance of 
what he did. His habit of flinging his heresies in the face 
of the orthodox world, and his delight in trying the temper 
of the clerical mind, are not te be commended. But we can 
give as little commendation to the spirit of most of those 
who undertook to answer him. Locke repudiated Toland, 
but Toland really drew from Locke’s system legitimate con- 


- clusions which Locke himself refused to-draw. If ‘Christianity - 


was ‘reasonable,’ it could not be ‘mysterious,’ that is, so far 
as the argument was concerned. It might be true that a 
revelation containing ‘mysteries,’ or things above reason, 
might be perfectly agreeable to reason. The external evi- 
dence might be sufficient to satisfy the reason, that those 
things in the revelation which it did not now understand, it 
might understand hereafter; or even if never comprehen- 
sible by created reason, they might yet be agreeable to the 
reason of God. This was the answer of Toland’s adversaries ; 
and no doubt they were right. But Locke advocated the 
‘reasonableness’ of Christianity, as part of the evidence of 
Christianity. Of this evidence, reason, as implied in the very 
terms, was to be judge. Everything, therefore, mysterious, 
or above reason, was without internal evidence. It depended 
on external testimony, and this was insufficient to authorise 
anything not within the province of reason. We take the 
Scriptures as divine, because of their contents, and not 
because of external evidence.* The answer made by Bishop 
Browne, and some others who wrote aguinst Toland, assumes 
the suficiency of the external testimony, independent of all 
internal evidexce. Dishop Browne's theory, as eluborated in 


his subsequent writings,+ crushes the reason, denies the ca- 


pacity of man to know God at all, or to Judge of the contents 

of a revelution. This turned the controversy to the question 

of the authority of the Scriptures. Toland defied his adver- 

saries to give an intelligille account of the origin of the 

Scripture canon. They were in absolute ignorance why 

some books were made canonical, and others written at the 
#86 Vol vik. pe fea + See vol. iil. pp. 176 anu 127. 
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same time and with the same object were not canonical. CONCLU- 
The most learned of those who defended the canon could SION: 
say nothing better than that the books of the New Testament 

were canonical because they were genuine.* 

Toland’s position was the natural result of the controversies The desire for 
that were going on when he began the study of theology. noe oe 
The Puritan had been beaten out of the field, or rather he 
had been converted into a rational theologian. His defence 
had been taken up by Conformists, who were weary of 
strife. Subjects on which the wisest men differed had been 
the ground of persecution and hatred, while the plainest pre- 
cepts of Christianity were neglected. Bishop Croft, Daniel 
Whitby, and Dr. Bury, as well as John Locke, had longed 
for a return to simple and practical Christianity, instead of 
being entangled in the cobwebs of Fathers and Schoolmen. 

Toland’s position was also in some measure due to the great 
Trinitarian controversy which had scarcely closed when 
‘Christianity not Mysterious’ was published. The expositions 
of the Trinity put forth by orthodox Trinitarians were so 
different from each other, that the question naturally arose 
if the Trinity could be a revealed doctrine, when it was 
understood in so many different ways. So far as it was a 
‘mystery’ it depended on external testimony, and that being 
inferior to internal evidence, it must be of less importance 
than practical duties. If the Trinity was still a mystery, it 
was not revealed. If revealed, it would be ‘ reasonable,’ like 
the rest of Christianity. The Unitarians supposed that they 
found their doctrine in the Scriptures, and they had no diffi- 
culty in receiving the Scriptures as rational. Sherlock and 
South, in their efforts to explain the Trinity, were working 


in the same direction. They acknowledged the ‘mystery,’ 
and yet, in accordance with the spirit of the age, they were 
proving it ‘reasonable.’ Toland’s place is probably with the 
leaving him as the result of a conflux of opinions, and so the 
representative of one tendency of his age. 

We have hesitated to include among Deists the Earl of The Earl of 


ae : o BA eo Ipis SBSttesbury- 
Shaftesbury. It is true that many of the passages in his 


t 
P Socinians, but instead of elassing him with a sect we prefer 


writings, where he professes his fuith in Christianity and the 


_* See vol. ii. p. 236. 
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religion established by law, are written ironically, and the 
irony is of the most offensive kind. But anything in Shaftes- 
bury’s writings that might be construed as Antichristian is 
due to a recoil from the irrational theology taught by many 
of the clergy in his time. He professes himself a Christian 
with all sincerity,* and explains his Christianity as a rational 
system of faith, agreeing with the principles of natural rea- 
son. What he rejected was the magic of sacraments and the 
metaphysics of the Schoolmen. It is possible, too, that he 
misunderstcod some of the doctrines of Christianity, or saw 
them only through a distorted medium, and therefore re- 
jected them. The zeal with which he defended eternal and 
immutable morality is sometimes enthusiastic, and he was 
one-sided in his advocacy of virtue for its own sake. But in 
neither of these is there anything necessarily opposed to 
Christianity. Shaftesbury’s theology was a philosophy. The 
distinguishing part of it, which is the system of optimism, 
has been held by many whose Christianity was never doubted. 
The system has difficulties, and Pope, who followed Shaftes- 
bury, has been called a Deist and a Pantheist, but with the 
general vagueness which belongs to all such names. 
Anthony Collins was properly a sceptic. We are willing 
to use this word as applied to him in a good sense. He really 
wished, as a disciple of Locke, to test the proofs of authori- 
tative, that is, external revelation, which his master believed 
were valid when taken along with the contents of revelation. 
If theologians rest Christ ‘unity entirely on external evidences, 
and these evidences are not sufficient to bear the burden, it 
can dono harm to deprive these theologians of their arguments. 
If Christianity is true. it will be safest to defend it on its own 


foundation. One of these arguments was derived from the 
fulfilment-of prophecy. Collins made this subject his special 
study. It wus altovether beside the question to say that 
there were other arguments for the truth of Christianity 
besides proph Om vllins did noi say anything to the con- 
trary. For all that we know he may have believed that it 
noel Tart d by mira les. Ife examined the prophecies quoted 
sn the New Testament, and he found that they were quoted 


: ‘sae Sh Tee 47 ¢ . s 
ag prophecies fuitia d only in a secondary or typical sense. 


* See vol. di. p. 242 
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There was evidently a custom prevalent among the Jews of 
applying or accommodating words and phrases in a loose and 
indefinite way, which could not be tolerated by the more 
exact or logical methods of composition followed in the pre- 
sent day. This was not a discovery made by Collins. It was 
admitted by divines generally, and for the prophecies exa- 
mined he was frequently able to quote some eminent theo- 
logian who had taken the same view. In the answers to 
Collins, the things for which he contended were for the most 
part allowed. No attention need be paid to the argument of 
William Whiston, that the Jews in later times had corrupted 
the Old Testament ; but even Sherlock gives up the argument 
from prophecy except in conjunction with that of miracles.* 
Bishop Chandler had twelve prophecies which he thought 
were direct, and had but one fulfilment. Some of these are 
certainly remarkable, but Chandler gave up so many others 
that he was reproached with interpreting the prophecies as 
if they had been cunningly devised fables.f Whatever 
errors Collins may have made in detail, his great principle 
was fairly established, that the evidence for the truth of 
Christianity from prophecy, rests on secondary or typical 
fulfilments. 

Thomas Woolston, who followed as an adversary of Collins, 
and who is usually said to have attacked the New Testament 
miracles as Collins did the prophecies, was simply a man 
whose intellect was disordered. It is not necessary to 
impute to him any ultimate design of wishing to overthrow 
Christianity, by pretending that the miracles were only true 
as allegories. It is quite probable that he really believed all 
he said. Ile had devoted himself for many years to the 


eS 


study of the Fathers, and this is an atmosphere generally 


injurious to the practical English intellect. Ioxclusive study 
of the Fathers made Woolston a maniac. In a less degree it 
had the same efect on Dedwell and Whiston. 


Matthew Tindal exhibits a new phase of the position 
occupied by Lord Herbert and the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
He made use of all the books written In defence of natural 
religion, such as these of Wilkins, Cumberland, Clarke, and 
Wollaston. Hiv also pressed the theologians who were con- 


* See vol. u. p. avo. ¢ See vol, il. Pp vs do. 
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tinually discoursing of the supremacy of reason, to come to 
what he regarded as the direct and proper result of their 
own arguments. Sherlock was certainly inconsistent in 
making Christianity a republication of the religion of nature, 
and again making the substance of the Gospel to be those 
doctrines which were revealed in addition to the religion of 
nature.* Christianity might consist of both, but it could 
not be defined first as the one and then as the other. So far 
as it was identical with the religion of nature it was as old 
as creation, but if the additional doctrines were its essence it 
was not as old as creation. Tindal fastened on Sherlock’s 
words, turned his arguments against him, and then, as 


Warburton said, 
‘It was sport to see 
The engineer hoist with his own petar.’ 


Whatever is according to reason, that is, agreeable 
to the religion of uature, Tindal was willing to receive 
as revelation. But whatever was above reason must re- 
quire great external evidence, and whatever is contrary to 
reason ought not to be received on any evidence. In the 
Scriptures God is represented doing, or commanding to be 
done, things which our reason tells us are not worthy of His 
character. The evidence for the divine authority of Scripture 
is not sufficient to warrant us in believing things that our 
reason, which is God’s internal revelation, tells us God could 
not do. This principle was applied to what were reckoned 
the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, such, for instance, as 
theatonement. The punishment of sin, Tindal said, was good 
for the individual, and God could not require satisfaction by 
the death of Ilis Son. Tindal does not deny that God has 
made an external or authoritative revelation to man, but he 
denies that it enjoins any duties beyond those of natural 
religion, or that it contains the doctrines which are generally 
regarded as the special subject of Gospel revelation. Sher- 
luck, in the very sermon from which Tindal quoted, had 
gone so fur as to say that ‘there are some institutions in the 
Gospel which in their own nature are no constituent parts of 


religion.’ 


The resurrection of the Arian heresy in the Church of 


* See vol. ii. p. Sl. 
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England in the beginning of the last centur y, and its 
Subseqncet development among the Dissenters, can only be 
explained as another phase of the effort to regard Christianity 
as ‘reasonable.’ The Triad of being whieh i in the first con- 
ception of the Trinity was an obvious doctrine of reason and 
philosophy, had become a mere contradiction which Christians 
were to believe on external authority. The Unitarians in 
Thomas Firmin’s day had tried to set aside the Trinity as 
not being a doctrine of revelation. But the whole language 
of the New Testament was against them. Jesus Christ was 
called God, and was everywhere said to have existed before 
He came into this world. The Arian supposed he could 
settle the question by making Jesus Christ the highest of 
created intelligences, leaving His origin in the depths of 
eternity, admitting the nearest conceivable relation to the 
Eternal, but denying that He was Himself the Supreme 
Divinity. This theory was not without a sanction from some 
passages in the New Testament. Whiston was right in 
finding it certainly in many of the Fathers. Jesus was the 
Word or Wisdom of God, who according to the reading of 
the Septuagint was ‘created’ by God. But the Arian had 
no standing ground in reason. The Word or Wisdom of 
God must ee been eternal, for God could never be without 
His Word or Wisdom. It was not an intelligence distinct 
from God, and created as the medium of world creation. It 
was God. The doctrine of Christ's simple humanity was the 
only tenable position for those who could not see the Trinity 
in a rational light. The Arians mostly developed into 
Socinians, or as they called themselves, Unitarians, 


We have noticed that the whole se eetstee of the English The Church 


Of course this does not mean that Christians or 


hypothesis. : ; 
One of our Articles 


Christian communities are not visible, 

ed aes, 
defines the ‘visible Church’ as a congregation of faithful 
What the Reformers sect aside was the claim of a 


men. 
It was 


hicrarchy or a clergy to constitute the Church. 
rejected by the very fact of separath ion from the Roman 
hierarchy. If an order of clerey constituted the Church, 
separation sea them could not possibly rbe justified. It was 
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Ste ae the civil ruler, and by the submission of the clergy to 
peed the State. The true Church was the Church invisible. 
But as Christians meet in communities, in this aspect 


they form a visible Church or visible Churches. The 


relation of the visible Church to the State was discussed by . 


Hooker, and its relation to the invisible by Archbishop 

Abbot.* 
The Pro- The Revolution of 1688 helped to bring the Church of 
ve age ay England back to its original constitution. During the 
England. reign of the Stuarts many things had been mtrodaced that 
were contrary to the doctrine and discipline established by 
the Reformers. These things were thrust out with a violent 
hand by the Long Parliament, but they returned at the Re- 
storation. There was a check kept on the extreme section of 
Laud’s party, but the new bishops were consecrated on the 
principles that they were the essence of the Church, and that 
special divine favours would accompany their office.f During 
the reign of the second James the Church of England was 
on the verge of destruction. The Roman Catholic con- 
troversy, however, proved that the really able men of the 
Church were true to the principles of the Reformation. The 
High Church party cannot be reproached with indiffer- 
ence to Protestantism in this great crisis. They were even 
driven to talk of schemes of comprehension for the Non- 
conformists. The majority, however, of the writers in this 
controversy took the true ground of the Church of England 
against the Church of Rome, denying that under the Gospel 
there is any Bees priesthood, or that the Church is consti- 
tuted by either bisho ps or clergy. 

When Bishop Hoadly explained the kingdom of Christ 
as the invisible Church, and not as the hierarchy, he 
simply stated what hud always been the doctrine of the 
Reformed Church of England. It was not wonderful that 


Rishop 
Hoadly. 


his sermon should have raised the howlings of the Lower 
House of Convocation, but it wus strange that it did not 
meet the approhation of eas Hare, and Gibson, who 
had the word reason everlastingly on their lps. There was 
nothing in Hoa Ae 's sermon eae de aie the necessity of 


order in the visible Church. There was nothing in it 


wat 


* See volihep., 122° f See vol. i. p. 69. 
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inimical to the office of a bishop, as that office had been 
understood by our Reformers. It contained nothing opposed 
to the connection of Church and State. It was against the 
claims of a hierarchy, and it was against penal statutes for 
religious opinions, but neither of these belongs essentially to 
the constitution of the Church of England. The answers to 
Hoadly were founded either on the visible Church theory or 
on the necessity of penal laws, but the greater part of what 
was written against him went on the supposition that he 
altogether denied the existence of a visible Church in any 
sense. 


CONCLU- 
SION. 


It was a true instinct which led Dr, Waterland to find the Clarke and 


germs of Deism in Dr. Clarke’s estimate of the relative im- 


Wuaterland on 
moral and 


portance of moral and positive duties.* Clarke said, that to positive 


keep the moral law was of more importance than to receive 
the sacraments of the Church. This principle was founded 
in the reason of man, which said that to do justly and to 
love mercy were of more importance than to be baptized or 
to commemorate Christ’s death. But the sacraments are 
Christ’s ordinances. We are positively commanded to keep 
them. If, it is said, we make them of less importance than 
the duties of the moral law, we prefer our own reason to 
God’s revelation. Reason may err, but God cannot err. 
Dr. Waterland added that the benefits conferred by the 
sacraments are so great, that the neglect of them is the 
neglect of something greater than the moral laws. The 
positive duties which arise out of the relations which reve- 
lation makes known, are as obligatory as any duties known 
by natural reason. This last idea was borrowed avowedly 
from Colliber. We shall meet it again in Butler. It must 
be admitted that Waterland has stated his argument with 
ereat force and clearness... He saw something of the issue 
mined was raised, and he did not shrink from the con- 
clusion. Clarke gave the supremacy to moral duties, because 
he was more certuin of what was a part of his moral consti- 
tution than he could be of any external revelation. Water- 
land, on the contrary, was more certaim ot the authority of 
external revelation than of anything which belonged to his 
Clarke seid that God requires of us, first 
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The outcome 
of the Deist 
controversy. 


388 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


of all, that we do our duty to each other ; in Christ’s words, to 
show mercy. Waterland said that God requires first our 
duty to Himself, that is, to offer sacrifice.* Another answer 
to Waterland was found in the Scriptures. The benefit of 
sacraments was something very uncertain, and through- 
out the Scriptures moral duties have the preference over 
positive. 

In the answers to the Deists, where they rise above de- 
tails, the main point contended for is an external authority 
which enforces some doctrines not within the reach of reason. 
Those who were called Deists generally admitted that all 
which is agreeable to reason has a sanction in external reve- 
lation. The benefit, therefore, of external revelation was to 
confirm what they already knew by zeason. But as the 
confirmation was not sufficient to authorise their believing 
anything irrational, they would not go beyond reason. Their 
opponents had to prove that the external evidence was suf- 
ficient to authorise belief in whatever the Scriptures taught, 
and the chief of these was the necessity of satisfaction for 
sin. This became the burden of external revelation, and 
according as men believed or disbelieved this they were 
classed as Christians or Deists. But the boundary was cor- 
tinually crossed. Christian apologists like Dr. Sykes denied 
that the doctrine of satisfaction for sin was in the Scriptures at 
all.t John Locke believed that an atonement had been made, 
but that the nature of it was not revealed. It was enough 
for us to know that if we repent we shall be forgiven. Dr. 
Outram explained the atonement as the means of man’s salva- 
tion, yet denied that Christ made satisfaction by His blood.s 
Nearly all the Christian apologists who made the work of 


Christ and the necessity of its being known the essence of 


the Gospel, yet believed that the heathen who had never 
heard of Christ might be sayed by the merits of His death, 


The Gospel, then, as explained by these apclogists, was 
practically reduced to what those who were called Deists 
maintained, that if we repent and amend our lives we shall 
be forgiven. If we take the Deists as Lies re in the profes- 


sion of their belief that Christianity 1s an authoritative 


“ eee rp 4 “ol. 1 5 3.) 2 il 5 
* See vol. ii. p, 56. t See vol. 1. p. 405, and vol. i. p. 18, 


+ See vol, ii. p. 92. ) See vol. il. p- 160. 
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republication of natural religion, there will be in many CONCLU- 
cases but little to choose between them and the Christian SON: 
apologists. cy: 
The authority of external revelation can be of but little Insufficiency 
value if the evidence for it is insufficient to warrant us in seni 
believing anything which is not already revealed to reason. Bie 
The arguments of the apologists mainly proceed on the sup- 
ba position that the Deists altogether denied the external 
authority, and they themselves, with only a few exceptions, 
admit that the external evidence without the internal is not 
sufficient for proof. It is not necessary again to follow every 
evidence writer individually. Many of their arguments are 
the same, and most of them spend their strength in details. 
The best view of the whole subject will be had from an 
examination of Butler’s ‘ Analogy.’ 
In the inscription which Southey wrote for Butler’s tomb- 
stone in Bristol Cathedral, Butler is said to have developed 
the analogy of the Christian religion to ‘the constitution 
and course of nature,’ to have constructed an ‘irrefragable 
proof’ of its truth, to have made ‘ philosophy subservient to 
faith,’ and to have found ‘in outward and visible things the 
type of those wiTHIN THE Veit.’ It is not often that tomb- 
stones speak the truth. The inscriptions on them must all 
be interpreted with some allowance for the exercise of the 
imagination, and the natural tendency to exaggeration in- 
separable from panegyric. Butler never did give, and never What Butler 
professed to give, an ‘irrefragable proof’ of the truth of did not do. 
Christianity. He was far too conscious of human ignorance 
| and of the imperfection of human faculties ever to attempt 
anything so vast. It was enough tor him to show that 
Christianity was noteso evidently fulse as many in that age 
supposed it to be. The.contrast is great between the object 
which ke sect before him and that of the thousand noisy 
boasters who rushed to arms aguinst the Deists. 


Bv Christianity we are to suppose that Butler meant Christianity in 
y ; his day, 


the orthodox system of doctrine and practice generally 
taught in Protestant Churches. The evidences of it, as we 
have seen, were assviled by many writers. It was regarded 
us obsvlete by men of the world, and it had become the jest 


of the illiterate and the profane. Lively wits had refuted it 
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in the coffee-houses to their own satisfaction a hundred times. 
To be an unbeliever, or as the popular term was, a free- 
thinker, was the fashionable mode of acquiring on easy terms 
a reputation for superior st Mr. Tinsel, in Addison’s 
comedy of ‘The Drummer,’ when disappointed in his object, 
wishes it to be understood that he had professed to be an 
unbeliever merely ‘ to show his parts.’ Butler’s own account 
is that ‘it was taken for granted by many persons that 
Christianity is not so much as a subject of inquiry ; but that 
it is now at length discovered to be fictitious.’ Swift, writing 
in the reign of Queen Anne, says that scarcely more than 
two or three persons, either in the army or navy, believe in 
religion, and that ‘of people of quality great numbers openly 
avow their disbelief in all revelation.’ Testimonies to the 
same effect are plentiful in most of the theological writers 
of that age. To these indifferent irreligious people Butler 
addressed his arguments, as well as to the literary Deists 
who impugned what were called the evidences of Chris- 
tianity. 

The arguments from analogy are not intended for more 
than suggestions which may obviate difficulties, and raise 
probabilities in favour of Christianity. They show that 
the difficulties in the Scriptures are of the same kind as the 
difficulties in nature. If the Deist believes that God is the 
Author of nature, the corresponding difficulties should not 
only remove his objections, but should predispose him to 
believe Christianity. In this way Origen pressed his argu- 
ments upon Celsus. The Pagan objected to Christ’s death 
as a sacrifice for sin. Origen answered, that it was common 
for persons to lay down their hyes to avert pestilences, 
barren seasons, or tempests of the sea. Celsus objected the 
treachery of the ete and Judas.” But it was nothing 
uncommon for disciples to desert their master; Aristotle left 
Plato, and Chrysippus forsook Cleanthes. Celsus objected 
the variety of sects and opinions Sage Christians. But 
Origen could answer that it was the same with the phil 


sophers and with the physicians. ot course the D: 
might turn Atheists, and in thut case Butlers aysiaies 
would have no weight. But they mean“ sometn: 


addressed to Deists. 
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The first part of ne ‘Analogy’ is on natural religion. 
Many of the analogies are mere resemblances from which no 
conclusion could re drawn beyond that of showing possibili- 
ties. The bird coming from the egg, or the butterfly from ° 
the chrysalis, are but ane emblems of the resurrection of 
the body; yet they show, at least, the possibility of another 
life succeeding this present. In the natural government of 
the world, our actions have consequences for good or evil. It 
is a great inference from this that our actions will have 
results in a future world. Yet this is possible. The moral 
government of God is not perfect in this life; but there are 
some intimations that the balance is on the side of virtue. 
The analogy, therefore, was of some value. The same 
irregularity might continue in a future life. But there was 
a small probability that it would not. 

In the first part of the ‘Analogy,’ Butler is only stating 
principles of natural religion, in which, for the most part, 
the Deists agreed with him. In the second he comes to the 
analogy between nature and revealed religion. If, as some 
divines said, Christianity is only a republication of natural 


religion, there is no controversy. It was this for which the: 


Deists contended. The analogy in that case is perfect, for 
revealed religion then becomes the exact counterpart of 
natural. Butler so far agrees with Sherlock and the Deists 
that he repeats the statement about revelation being the 
republication of natural religion, which he calls ‘the founda- 
tion and principal part of Christinity.” Here we have a 
distinct declaration that Deists and Christians are agreed in 

the ‘ principal part’ of Christianity. Beier de- 
class of Deists, who said that Christianity was not 

He refutes them by pointing to the state of the 
Heathen world. But it is doubtful, if, in the writings of any 
of the Deists, the position is maintained that Christianity, in 
this sense, is not unecessary. Most of them say, very em- 
is of great service in clearing up the light 

A avis a SCC ond class of Dei StS, Wi hose 


believing t 
scribes a 
necessary. 


phatically, that it 1 
of nature. Butler 
principles he resolves finally into the same as the first class. 
They regarded a life of piety and vi irtue as the chief thing, 
indifferent whether the motives were 


reckoning it a matter 
This deseription better suits the 


from nature or revelation. 
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Deists. It is this class that he has before him in the rest of 
his arguments. 

. From what we know from other sources of Butler’s prin- 
ciples, we should have expected that he would have agreed 
to the position of these Deists in respect to virtue. If the 


same good results are produced by any other religion as by | 


Christianity, it is an internal evidence for the truth of that 
religion. But it is just here that Butler joins issue with the 
Deists. He admits that Christianity in its ‘ principal part ’ 
is a republication of natural religion with authority, but he 
finds in Christianity something more. There is a distinct 
dispensation, with new duties and new commands, the neglect 
of which may be very serious. And Butler writes about 
this additional dispensation in a way that if it means any- 
thing it must mean that this, and not natural religion, is the 
principal part of Christianity. He even supposes that a dis- 
regard of the positive duties of this special dispensation may 
be followed in a future world with consequences following in 
the same natural way as in this world they follow vice. A 
reference is made, apparently with approbation, to what 
Waterland said concerning the efficacy of sacraments* as 
confirming this view of the necessity of keeping positive 
commands. The chapter, indeed, ends by showing the 
superior claims of moral over positive precepts; but it is 
argued that some of the positive duties of revelation really 
become moral. The character of a duty is not determined 
by the manner of its being made known to us. This argu- 
ment supposes Christianity to be proved, and the whole 
scheme of the special dispensation, including the efficacy of 
sacraments, to be as certain as natural religion. 

Butler uses Wuterland’s argument, but avoids accepting 
what seem -to be its necessary consequences. In this very 
chapter occur the remarkable words which are often quoted, 
‘If in revelution there be found any passages the seeming 
meaning of which is contrary to natural religion, we may 
most certainly conclude such sceming meaning not to be the 
real one.’ In another place Butler says that reason is ‘ the 
only faculty we have, wherewith to judge concerning eny- 
thing eyen revelation itself.’ It is to be the judge nut ens) 
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of the meaning and the evidence, but also of the morality, of 
revelation. nee in the Scriptures which seem to be 
immoral would be found, it is supposed, not to be immoral, if 
we knew the whole of the reasons why they are commanded. 
It is here that Butler plainly departs from the whole system 
of his own moral teaching, and sets up a defence of pre- 
cepts which cannot be defended. If they are immoral, as we 
understand morality, and yet not immorai, it is useless to 
speak of our haying a moral sense. Butler could never get 
over this difficulty, which was really the difficulty presented 
by the Deists. To turn to nature for similar immoralities 
was only to enlighten darkness by darkness more profound. 
Analogies on the side where all is dark would justify 
the worst practices of the Pagan religions. Calvinists have 
used Butler’s argument to support as theology of Calvin ; 
and by it John Henry Néwman has defended the wor- 
ship of saints, and of the Virgin Mary, with the doctrine 
of the real presence of Christ’s body in the Eucharist. 
If revelation depended solely on external evidence, and that 
evidence were overwhelming, we should be bound to accept 
all its teaching, however immoral or vicious in our judgment 
it might be. But if, as Butler maintains, the contents of 
a revelation are to be part of the evidence, it follows that so 
far as it is either a scheme not comprehended by us or con- 
trary to our ideas of morality, so far it is deficient in evi- 
dence. 

The chief doctrine, of the ‘particular dispensation,’ is 
that of redemption by a Mediator. Christ by His propitiatory 
sacrifice made atonement for the sins of the world. The 
words sacrifice and atonement Butler does not attempt to 
define. He is content with believing that Christ is our 
Redeemer, though the mode of the redemption be not 
revealed. Christ’s death had effieacy to preyail for the tor- 
giveness of sin, and it gave value to repentance. It was 
an interposition to prey ent the consequences of the viola- 
tion of law, which, so far as we know, could not otherwise 
have been prevented. It had relation solely to the divine 
economy, so that the knowledge of it is not absolute ly neces- 
sary to salvation.* ILere Butler approached the Deists in 
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the same way as the other apologists. The Deists said that 
God’s mercy was sufficient without any propitiatory sacrifice. 
Those who repented of their sins, and amended their lives, 
would be forgiven. Butler added that the ground of their 
forgiveness was the vicarious suffering of Christ, and that in 
this doctrine of vicarious suffering, there was nothing 


irrational, but rather something analogous to what we see’ 


every day in the natural world. 
The object of the ‘ Analogy’ was not to ‘prove’ revelation, 
but only to remove objections, supposing Christianity to be 
proved. The external evidences, however, are noticed, and an 
estimate made of their value. Assuming the general trust- 
worthiness of human testimony, they amount to a high 
probability. They might produce conviction as a work of 
art produces effect, but they were not ‘ proof’ sufficient to 
establish a revelation of which we are not ‘competent 
judges.’ The probability, however, is the same as that on 
which we act in daily life. We should, therefore, take the 
‘safe’ side and act upon it in religion. The older apologists 
of Christianity added to this probability the inward witness 
of the Spirit, but of this Butler says nothing. The argument 
from mere probability would be valid if urged only for a 
moral life; but probability can never be a sufficient founda- 
tion for Christian faith. 
The revelation which will suit Butler’s reasoning, is not a 
revelation made with external evidence sufficient to enforce 
all its contents whatever they may be. It is not a revelation 
on which we can depend for anything beyond what approves 
itself to reason. It is a revelation which in its great out- 
lines corresponds to the religion of nature, is revealed in the 
same way, and is compasse d with the same difficulties. Its 
evidence is not external, but appeals to the moral nature of 
man. Inits princip: : part it is a republication ef the religion 
of nature; bad its other part, which is the special dispensa- 
tion, relates to the divine economy ; ; so that good ee 
who had never heard of Christ, may yet be saved by the 
merits of I[ix death. Butler's words, suid Professor Maurice, 
‘often become feeble and contradictory because he cannet 
write what is struggling within him;’* but ‘like every +! u 
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and generative thinker, he has the power of adapting himself ee - 
to circumstances and conditions which he did not contemplate, 
and which did not exist in his day.’* He wished to defend 
an old view of revelation, but his arguments are instinct with 
a new life. 

The orthodox champions of Christianity, returning from 
the slaughter of the Arians and the Deists, encountered a 
new foe in the Methodists. The last echoes of the Deist 
controversy had not ceased, when it was rumoured that 
Wesley and Whitefield were attracting to the churches 
crowds of people, who professed to realise in themselves the 
truth of that religion which the Deists were said to have 
assailed. Dr. RV atediand was the first to see the danger of 
the rising sect. He did not condescend to name them, but 
wrote against them as the ‘new enthusiasts.’ The Methodists The Method- 
really told the people that they must be born again before they ** 
could enter the Kingdom of God, and Dr. Waterland proved 
that they had all been born again in baptism, and were 
already members of Christ and inheritors of His Kingdom. 

Bishop Butler told Wesley that belief in the immediate guid- 
ance of God’s Spirit, was ‘a horrid thing, a very horrid thing.’ 
Bishop Warburton convicted Conyers Middleton of infidelity, 
and Wesley of fanaticism, because Middleton did not believe 
that the Apostate Julian was refuted by balls of fire bursting 
out of the earth, and because Wesley believed that God’s 
Spirit was still in the world miraculously renewing the 
hearts of men. Warburton denied that the rural population 
of England were sitting in darkness and the shadow of death, 
because they were not Pagans, but baptized Christians. He 
described Wesley’s followers as fanatics, and he proved it 
from Wesley’s own words, that they were saints without 
understanding orthodox doctrines or being able to give a 
reasonable aceount of what they beheved. Bishop Gibson 
made the Methodists the subject of one of his famous 
Pastorals, classing them with Papists, Deists, and otker 
Gisturbers of the Kingdom of God. They were Antimonians, 
who believed that Christ had done all for them, and, there- 
fore, they had to do nothing in order to be saved. They 
meta aa euided by the ‘Word of Ged,’ but by inward 
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impulses, which they called the work of God’s Spirit; and 
they came in such crowds to receive the Sacrament that 
the minister in many parishes had not time to take his 
dinner between the services.* They ‘preached to the 
rabble’ and drew multitudes of common people after them, 
like the ‘old Puritans who drove the clergy from their 
livings.’ 

It may seem arbitrary to connect the Methodists with 
the Deists, but there was a real connection which was 
noticed at the time. Henry Dodwell wrote in victorious 
irony that Christianity was ‘not founded on argument.’ 
Men did not believe it because it was proved. Faith, that is, 
Christian faith, was not founded on an intellectual process. 


The Deists, if they really had no other object than a | 


sincere desire to give the evidence a fair examination, may 
have thought this a sufficient reason for rejecting Christianity. 
The evidence writers certainly believed that if Christianity 
was not founded on argument, its last days were come. The 
Methodists were living witnesses that Christianity did not 
depend on external evidences, but on inward feelings, and 
on convictions of which no logical account could be given. 
Thomas Chubb, after quoting the text that no man calleth 
Jesus Lord but by the Holy Ghost, adds as a comment, 
«All external evidence, all reasoning and argumentation is 


excluded, and thus Christianity is not founded on argument 


and evidence, as a late author has attempted to prove, but on 
divine impulsation or internal revelation. This, I apprehend, 
is the principle the Methodists go upon, for the proof of 
which they appeal to such parts of Scripture as the 
above. f In another place, Chubb says, ‘The Methodists 
pretend to be under the guidunce of God in the exer- 
cise of their ministry, and are called Enthusiasts, yet 
the guidance of God's Spirit is what our Church prays 
for, and, therefore, surcly the terms enthusiasm and enthu- 
siast should be cautiously applied by Christians, lest they 
should be found to terminate, not in Methodism but in 
Christianity.’ + 
* «John Wesley,’ by Julia Wedswood, p. 303. 
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With the Methodists on one side and the Deists on the CONCLU- 
other, the Christian apologists were hard pressed. Caleb ea 
Fleming, the Socinian minister of the Independent con- Against the 
gregation meeting at Pinners’ Hall, republished John Scott's aie 
‘Essay on Enthusiasm,’ which he accompanied with a tract 
on the new sect of Enthusiasts. He dedicated the whole to 
Bishop Gibson, and pointed out that the real danger lay in 
‘the great resemblance of their doctrines to those of the 
Articles of the Church of England.’ He added triumphantly 
that the Methodists had no chance of ever receiving favour 
from those who held the ministerial office among Non- 
conformists.* That the Spirit of God had virtually departed 
from the world, was a doctrine universally received both by 
Churchmen and Dissenters. The theory was that in the 
first ages of Christianity the Spirit had gone with the 
Apostles working miracles, and that in -virtue of these 
miracles Christianity was believed. After a time the Spirit 
withdrew from the Church, and miracles ceased. The Bible, 
or according to another theory the Church, took the place of 
the Spirit. There were many things said and done by the 
first Methodists which no one will now care to defend. 
Wesley and Whitefield distinctly believed that they were 
urder the immediate and supernatural guidance of the Holy 
Ghost. In several places in his journals Wesley recorded 
cases of healing and casting out of devils that had happened 
in answer tohis prayers. But in his reply to Warburton, he 
denied that he had ever believed that he was endowed with 
the power of working miracles. The devil, he said, still 
fichts for his kingdom, and God still works wonders in the 
conversion of men. God’s power was not limited to the 
first ages of Christianity. THe still works miracles of healing 
in answer to prayer; and this ‘beyond the ordinary course 
of nature. The simple facts in the history of the first 
Methodists supplied the Deists with fresh arguments against 


the Christian apologists. Here were reports of miracles and 
actual faith in a supernatural working in the sphere of 
: nature. Thomas Chubb used the case of the Methodists to 


illustrate the first propagation of Christianity. It was not 
necessary, be said, to suppose external miracles. The Spirit 


* This was written in 1744. 
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‘ working through the Scriptures, or what is judged to be so,’ 
is sufficient for the propagation of Methodism. Why, then 
he asked, may not the letter of the Scriptures together with 
‘the operation of the Spirit upon the mind, or what was then 
judged to be so, have been sufficient for the introduction and 
propagation of Christianity ?’ * 

The treatment which the Methodists met will ever be a re- 
proach to the orthodox Christians of the eighteenth century. 
The bishops, however, must have felt some real difficulties when 
such men as Bishop Butler and Bishop Berkeley could in- 
hibit Wesley from preaching in their dioceses. Secker, too, 
who was Wesley’s personal friend, and when Bishop of 
Oxford corresponded with him on the steps he was taking,t 
at last deplored in a ‘ Charge’ to his clergy the irregularities 
of the Methodists. But the difficulties of the bishops mainly 
arose from their maintaining a theory of the Church set 
aside at the Reformation, which they themselves only 
vaguely believed and which the Methodists practically re- 
futed. There was no liberty of prophesying, and most of 
the clergy acted on the belief that no man could do any good 
except according to the order of the Church. The two 
Wesleys waited on the pious William Law to ask his ad- 
vice. Still full of extravagant ideas of Church authority, 
Law intimated that any departure from the order of the 
Church would be like taking out a new commission to 
preach the Gospel and go forth in the spirit and power of an 
Apostle. If the Wesleys did this, Law warned them that 
their scheme would end in Bedlam. The bishop who treated 
the Methodists with most wisdom was the venerable Pri- 
mate Potter. ‘These gentlemen,’ he said, ‘have been 
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irregular, but they have done good, and I pray God to bless CONCLU- 
them.’* a ae 
The movement for the abolition of subscription to the Movement for 
Articles of Religion was one of the last efforts to secure eae 
greater freedom in the Church, and to do something for the 
reconciliation of Nonconformists. Its most vigorous oppo- 
nents were the Methodists and the Evangelical clergy. Top- 
lady might fight with Wesley’s followers over the meaning 
of the Articles, but all were resolved that there should be rio 
repeal of subscription. The Nonconformists to be conciliated 
were the old Dissenters, the lineal descendants of the Puri- 
tans of the Commonwealth, and a great body of the clergy 
were quite willing for the change, though they refused to 
subscribe the Ieathers Tavern petition. The movement 
was certain to fail. Justice has never been done to Arch- 
deacon Blackburne, whose intentions were of the purest 
kind, and whose love for the Church of England was equal to 
his zeal for its reformation. We ought to be done with the 
fallacy that a man is not sincerely attached to a church 
because he wishes some things in it to be changed. But the 
time was not a proper one for so great a movement_as the 
abolition of subscription. The Church was too feeble, and 
the soundest policy both of statesmen and bishops was to let 
matters stand till a more convenient season. The abolition 
of subscription to articles was too great a change to be made 
at once, even supposing it possible for a church to exist with- 
out its teaching being defined. The argument which Arch- 
deacon Blackburne borrowed from the old Presbyterians, that 
the Bible might be substituted for the creeds, was founded 
on the old doctrine of the intullible inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures. It assumed that there was a difference between the 


* The address which David Hartley asarc otherwise. Andif the Method- 
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language of the Bible, and that of other books. The words, 
they said, being God’s words, must be more definite than 
those of men. 

It has long been the fashion to decry the eighteenth 
century. We have certainly met a great deal that deserves 
condemnation. The tone of the public mind was often 
frivolous and superficial. The common people were igno- 
rant and profane. The philosophy of the century was not 
deep, and religion was more defended than practised. But 
the eighteenth century was not entirely the reign of death. 
Our obligations to it are greater than we commonly suppose. 
It was the golden age of English practical common sense. To 
it we owe the cultivation of the spirit of inquiry and the 
exercise of the faculty of reasoning. It. was something to 
have fanaticism and superstition chased out of the world. 
A wave of reaction indeed came with the extravagances of 
the first Methodists; but this was only in accordance with 
the known laws of progress. Most of the great religious 
institutions which now flourish in the fulness of their 
strength were begun in the eighteenth century. No era is 
perfect, but each has a place to fill in the historic development 
of the education of the race. 

And this also will be found true of parties, if we take a 
final retrospect over the whole ground which we have tra- 
versed since the Reformation. In our complex religious 
history, we have inherited many things which we should 
either not have inherited or not have appreciated if they had 
not come to us through the fires of conflict and strife. To 
the old Erastian Reformers we owe that reverence for the 


“State which is necessary to the well-being of a great nation. 


To them, too, we owe that devout impulse to follow reason, 
which in union with veneration for the Scriptures is the first 
attribute of the English Church. To the Puritans we owe 
that deep religious earnc-tness which has made the spiritual 
world a real world, and has been the vital power of English 
Christianitv. To them, too, we owe the quict and rest of 
the English Sunday, which, but tor their efforts, the Stuarts 
and the Stuart bishops would have made a day of feasts and 
sports. To the High Church party we owe many of the 
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associations, but generally manifesting a reverence for the 
service of God, and making the Divine Presence accessible to 
the consciousness of souls whose yision is obscured by the veil 
of mortal flesh. And from the struggles of all these parties, 
for each has had its martyrs and sufferers, we have obtained 
religious freedom, learned mutual toleration, and by the 
price that others have paid we sit under our own vine and 
our own fig-tree. It is true we have been threatened with a 
revival of superstitions, which, it was hoped, we had been 
done with for ever. The doctrine of the magic of sacra- 
ments and some other doctrines tenable only by Roman 
Catholics, if tenable at all, have risen again. The Church of 
Rome, too, even though crowned with the absurdity of papal 
infallibility, gets, as in the nature of things it must do, a 
temporary advantage from our differences. But we need not 
be alarmed at the presence of any opposing forces. A nation 
with a religious history such as that which we have traversed 
cannot again come under the power of superstition till its 
reason has been demented, and its glory has departed. 
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APPENDIX (A). 


Ix the previous volumes I have added in appendices notices of 
some writers that had been omitted by accident, or for whom I had 
not convenient places in the body of the work. The plan did not 
require that every writer or every theological work should be 
noticed, but for a secondary object I have wished to omit as few 
as possible. 

Daniel Brevint might have been noticed among the eminent 
Churehmen of the period of the Restoration. He was a native of 
the Isle of Jersey, and had studied at the French Protestant 
College of Saumur, according to the custom then prevailing with 
Church of England students who were natives of the Channel 
Islands. Brevint was incorporated at Oxford, and made a Fellow 
of Jesus College. He took the side of the Royalists in the dif- 
ferences between the king and the people, and lost his fellowship. 
After ministering to a Protestant congregation in Normandy, he 
returned to England, and was made a Prebendary of Durham. His 
works are only remarkable fora decided opposition to the Church 
of Rome, and for some peculiar views on the Sacrament of the 
Supper, which seem to approach those of John Johnson and 
Thomas Brett. 

In 1707, William Wall, Vicar of Shoreham, in Kent, published 
his famous ‘ History of Infant Baptism,’ collecting all the passages 
for or against infant baptism in the writers of the first four 
centuries. The testimonies, he said, for its antiquity care so 
many, that scarcely a learned man could be named who held that it 
was not practised from the beginning. Walafridus Strabo, and 
Ludovieus Vives, who were quoted by Tombes, are not allowed to 
bave been learned either in history or divinity. Among learned 
men who oppose infant baptism, few go farther than to maintain 
that though infant baptism was practised from the bezinning 
it was not universal. Wall admits that there is no mention 


of infant baptism in the New Testament, but he finds also that 
there is no mextion of the baptism of any adult children of 
believers. The cases of baptism mentioned are ail those of con- 
verts from Judaism or Heuthenism. It is then no marvel that 
those who are guided solely by the Scriptures might take either 
side, But it is, Wall savs, 2 great wond rand & great shame, 
that those who oes ess to have studied the anclent rece rds should 
have civen such diferent accounts. When, he adds.a command is 
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given, and the method how it is to be performed is not given, we 
may safely conclude that there was in the minds of those who 
received the command no doubt as to its meaning. The Apostles 
when told to baptize Jews would follow the Jewish custom of 
baptism, which was to baptize proselytes and their children. That 
this was the custom of the Jews, we have ample evidence from 
many sources, and we find the same terms in use which are common 
in the writings of the early Fathers. The baptism of a proselyte 
was called his new birth or regeneration. So the first Christians 
said of one that was baptized, that he was ‘born of water, 
sanctified or illuminated. The baptized were the clean, and the 
unbaptized the unclean. It is true that some of the passages 
which Wail gnotes from the earliest writers are testimonies only 
by inference. The argument is, all children inherited original sin, 
and as baptism was reckoned necessary to salvation, we may 
fairly infer the baptism of children. The first quotation is from 
the Roman Clement, who proves the doctrine of original sin by a 
wrong translation of a passage in Job. But Clement’s error does 
not affect his testimony, which is, that no one is free from pol- 
lution, though his life be but the length of one day. 

Several eminent writers, on Church subjects, of the last century 
have been scarcely noticed, if noticed at all. The works of such 


_men as Bingham, Cave, and Grabe, come only incidentally within 


the scope of this work. Bingham’s ‘ Antiquities ’ touch theological 
controversies at different points, but not with a controversial 
spirit. His theology is that of the old High Churchman who 
reverenced antiquity, but was ‘not servilely bound by it. The 
fundamental articles of Christianity he found in the Apostles’ 
Creed. The chief of these was the divinity of Christ. Heresies 
on this subject were the first leresies that disturbed the Church. 
The Athanasian bishops are con aap aad for having consecrated 
opposition. bishops in the time of the Arians, This is the grand 
fact in defence of Anglican seashistist and separation from Rome. 
It shows that the Church depended on the tru Dera and not, as 
the Roman Catholics hold, the trae faith on the Church. 


The works of Dr. William Cave are mostly connected with the 


study of the Fathers. His reverence for these ancient writers was 
ainiest a weakness. But like many great Patristie scholars, Dr. 
Cave was a decided Protestant. Dr. Grabe may also be classed 
with those who made antiquity their chief study, But we have 


also aninterest in him as a writer against W histon. An Arabie M5. 
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help of Professor Ockley, and promised a version of it along with 
his translation of the Apostolic Constitutions. Dr. Grabe wrote an 
essay to show that the Arabic MS. consisted of the first four books 
of the Constitutions with part of the sixth, but transposed with 
many alterations and interpolations, and, moreover, that it was not 
Arian. Dr. Grabe also wrote ‘ Some Instances of the Defect and 
Omission, in Mr. Whiston’s Collections of Testimonies. from the 
Seriptures and the Fathers against the true Deity of the Holy 
Ghost, and of misapplying and misinterpreting divers of them.’ 
He was also very learned in liturgies, and wished the introduction 
of baptism by immersion, mixing water with the Communion wine, 
and some other peculiar ceremonies. 

Matthew Horbery might have been noticed for his excellent 
sermons. He also wrote against John Jackson in the Arian contro- 
versy. In this he is said to have been assisted by Dr. Waterland. 

Dr. John Rogers ought to have been noticed in the account of 
the Bangorian controversy. He was one of the first who came 
forward to defend the authority of the clergy in their government 
of the visible Church. He was answered by Sykes, and wrote in 
defence, ‘A Review of the Discourse of the Visible and Invisible 
Church.’ He also wrote against Collins on prophecy; and against 
Dr. Chandler on the civil establishment of religion. 

Thomas Pyle was the author of some tracts in the Bangorian 
controversy in defence of Hoadly. He was an eminent man, and 
of a liberal spirit in theology. His chief works are paraphrases 
on the Scriptures. 

Thomas Stackhouse is still known for his history of the Bible, 
but a far more valuable work is his account of the ‘ Miseries and 
great Hardships of the Inferior Clergy in and about London.’ The 
most unfortunate curate of the present day. who happens to have 


read this treatise, will find his heart glowing with thankfulness that 
the lines have fallen to him in pleasant places. When John Rolin- 
son was enjoying the diynities and emoluments of the Diocese of 
London, the ‘inferior’ clergy were ‘ ohjects of extreme wretched- 
ness.’ They lived in garrets, and it is intimated that they ap- 
peared in the streets with tattered eassocks: while Hooker and 
Stillingticet, the substance of them iibr hve Were often sent to the 
sien of the three balls. All presents, even a scarf or a pair’ of 
sloves, had to be given up to the rector, who was generally a 
pluralist, and spent his time hunting for more preferment. ‘The 


common fee for a sermon was a sbilinz and a dinner, for reading 
prayers twopence wil & eup of eater. A enrates salary by law 


was not less than £20 a yeur, and mot more than £50, but it was 
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generally nearer the former than the latter, The incumbents 
avoided having licensed curates, and the bishop was always too 
busy to have time to know anything of what was doing among 
the ‘inferior’ clergy. Their salaries were ‘less than the sextons’, 
and not so punctually paid.’ The rectors made ‘jests upon their 
poverty,’ and were ‘ merry at their misfortunes, turning them among 
the herd of their servants into the kitchen till dinner comes in, 
and then showing them what a mighty favour it is that they are 
permitted to sit down at the lower end of the table among their 
betters.’ When the poor curate had laid out his £20 per annum 
in board, lodging, books, and charity, should he happen to meet a 
brother curate in Cheapside, he had scarcely a coin left to treat 
him to a little of something ‘ for his stomach’s sake.’ 

‘The Reasonableness and Certainty of the Christian Religion,’ 
by Robert Jenkin, is a good book, though it contains nothing which 
we have not met in other writers on the same subject. The 
general histories and doctrines in the Scriptures are shown to be 
reasonable. Jenkin also wrote a ‘ Confutation of the Pretences 
against Natural and Revealed Religion.’ He was a Nonjuror, and 
about as rational as any of that race. 

William Lowth, father of the celebrated Bishop Lowth, published, 
in 1693, a work of some interest, called ‘A Vindication of the 
Divine Authority and Inspiration of the Old and New Testament.’ 
This was an answer to ‘Five Letters on Inspiration,’ translated 
from the French, and ascribed to Le Clerc, though published with- 
out his name. This William Lowth seems to have been a very 
learned man. He furnished notes to Dr. Potter for his edition of 
‘Clemens Alexandrinus,’ and Dishop Chandler consulted him 
continually when writing his answers to Collins. 

Dr. Patrick Delany, Dean ef Down, was also a writer on 
evidences., Delany was a friend of Swift's. His book is called 
‘ Revelation examined with Candour.” Every interposition of the 
Deity is called a revelation. The argument is that Yer things 


revealed in the Seriptures could only have been known ith divine 
revelation. Such, for instance, wus Adum’s knowledge of the 
brute creation, and the law of marriage. The tleod is ee by 
marl deposits, and coins with ships on them. 

eae Skelton, anthor of * Deis Revealed.’ was a pupil of 
Delany Skelton’s book contains all the arcurments against the 
pee Tt is elearly written, and is as ing as might be 
expeeted from a long dialogue, Wlere the speakers who represent 


the author's views are made to have the best of the argument. 
The book also sulfers from the prevalling tone of ridicule and con- 
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tempt, with which the Christian apologists treated the Deists, and 
it is not free from levity and affected wit. 

‘The Centaur, not Fabulous,’ by Dr. Edward Young the poct, 
was meant chiefly as a warning against the life of pleasure then 
‘in vogue.’ It followed, however, the popular argument of that 
day, that infidelity and immorality mutually generate each other. 
It was published in 1755, just after the publication of the works 
of Bolingbroke, to which it has several references. Immorality and 
infidelity were described as two national distempers, one of which 
seizes the body, and the other the mind ; two fiery darts, which 
were not only poisoned but barbed arrows in the British heart. The 
two tables of the law are broken in another sense than they were 
by Moses, and men worship as their golden calf the sufficiency of 
reason. Dr. Young says that faith is necessary on its own ac- 
count. The greatest sacrifice we can offer is ‘a submission of our 
understandings, an oblation of our idolised reason to God.’ Faith 
is necessary to salvation; without it, ‘a virtuous life is as an 
angel of light, supported by a cloven foot.’* This faith is ex- 
plained as faith in the most abstruse articles of our religion, which 
is an honour due to divine testimony. The more incredible the 
matter we believe, the more respect we show to the author.+ A 
mystery explained is a mystery destroyed. The prevalence of 
unbelief and immorality was so fearful, that almost ‘ every cottage 
can afford us one that has corrupted, and every palace one that 
hag renounced, the faith.’ + 

‘The Light of Nature displayed,’ by Abraham Tucker, is an 
extensive work in seven volumes. It treats diffusively of all sub- 
jects connected with religion and morals. Paley acknowledges 
his obligations to it. But the work really contains little that is 
original, 

The unfortunate Dr. William Dodd was a voluminous author, 
and wrote many things of great value, especially sermons and 
poems, with a large commentary on the Scriptures. Dodd was 
originally a Bene, and one of the sct to which Bishop 
Horne and Jones of Nayland belonged. It was to lis interest to 
forsake this party and Ae to the Evangelicals, who were then 
rising in public favour, 

Martin Madan, one of the first of the Evangelical clergy, wrote 
a remarkable book in dcfence of polygamy, which caused some 
controversy on its first publication. It was called * Thelyphthora, 01 
a Treatise on Female Buin.’ The author's object was to prevent 
‘the alarming increase of female prostitution.” The argument was 
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derived from the Old Testament, from such passages, for instance, 
as Deuteronomy xxii. 28-9, where, after paying fifty shekels, 
the man was not to put away the damsel all her days. The pros- 
titute, on the other hand, was to be stoned to death. The repro- 
bation of polygamy by Christianity, Madan ascribed to the dis- 
paragement of marriage by the early Christians. The Gnosties 
said it was of the devil. 

The account of ‘Mr. Locke’s Religion.’ mentioned vol. ii. p. 
190, was written by John Milner, Vicar of Leeds, afterwards a 
Nonjuror. 

Archdeacon Randolph, who has been mentioned in the contro- 
versy on subscription to Articles, also wrote a tract in answer to 
‘Christianity not founded on Argument,’ and an answer to Bishop 
Clayton’s ‘ Hssay on Spirit.’ 

John Rotherham, who appeared in the same controversy, wrote 
an apology for the ‘ Athanasian Creed.’ He addressed his argu- 
ments only to those who objected to the phraseology of the creed, 
not to the doctrine. He denied that the anathemas extended to 
those who could not receive the metaphysical explanations of the 
Trinity. He also excluded those who had no opportunities of 
knowing the truth taught in the creed. The declaration of con- 


‘demnation was but another form of Christ’s words, ‘He that 


believeth not shall be damned.’ It embraced only such as were 
unbelievers from the perverseness of their wills and the prevalence 
of a bad heart. The Trinity is a part of the Catholic faith, but it 
is not contended that every argument in this creed is also a part of 
the Catholic faith. Nor can this be said of any particular explanation 
of the Trinity; so that the creed really declares nothing more 
than that, in order to be saved, we must hold the common faith of 
Christians. 

A controversy concerning conformity was carried on with some 
spirit in the later part of the eiyhteenth century between John White, 
a clergyman, and Micaiah Towgood, one of the Presbyterian Arians. 


White's arguments were the old ones of submitting to indiderent 
ceremonies tur the sake of order, and out of respeet for govern- 
ment and governors. Towcood’s answers were equally oli. He 
would be glad, he suid, to take the benefits of the Establishment if 


he could do it with a good conscience. He objects to the article 


which ascribes to the Church authority in matters of faith as weil 


as ceremonies, especiaily as the Church of England is not under 
the hierarchy but under the civil ruler. 
Humphrey Prideaux, the author of a still standard book on the 
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also been unnoticed. This was his chief work. He was a decided 
Protestant and a judicious Churchman; but his studies lay more 
in sacred literature than in theological controversy. 

The ‘ Discourses’ of Dr. John Abernethy, an Irish Presbyterian 
and probably an Arian, are excellent. They were much admired 
by Archbishop Herring. 

Thomas Bott, originally a Presbyterian preacher, had some repu- 
tation as a controversialist in the last century. He was a Latitudi- 
narian in theology, but wrote against Middleton and Warburton. 
He also wrote ‘Remarks on the Sixth Chapter of Bishop Butler’s 
Analogy.’ 

Thomas Broughton, Rector of Stibbington, in Huntingdonshire, 
was a considerable writer on theological subjects, but without any 
remarkable views. He was employed on the ‘Great Historical 
Dictionary,’ and wrote a large ‘ Dictionary of all Religions.’ His 
most important controversial work was an answer to Tindal, called 
‘ Christianity distinct from the Religion of Nature.’ 

Anthony Ellys, Bishop of St. David's, and afterwards of Glou- 
cester, wrote ‘Remarks on Hume’s Essay on Miracles.’ This 
treatise might have been noticed under Hume. 

Dr. Richard Fiddes’s ‘ Body of Divinity,’ in two folio volumes, 
published in 1720, contains elaborate discussions on some questions 
in theology. 

Johu Evelyn’s ‘ History of Religion’ belongs to the seventeenth 
century, though it was not published until 1850. It consists of 
two parts: the first dealing chiefly with natural religion ; and the 
second with Christianity, its history and its doctrines. The 
arguments are of the ordinary and most orthodox kind. The 
chapter which concerns the Church of England is the only one 
which has a special interest. Evelyn was confessedly a strong 
Churchman, and had a thorough hatred of the Puritans. His 
editor, who was evidently a modern ‘ Anglo-Catholic,’ calls this 
chapter an impartial interpretation of the Articles and Liturgy of 
the Church of England, conveyed in a manner which shows he 
was not propounding new views, but mere’y stating them as 


17 


understood by her members in his time. In Eveivn’s time the 
Articles of Religion were understood by the members of the Church 
of England in very different ways; but most sensiLle people in 
the present day would be satisfied with Evelyn's interpretation, 
The Catholic Church is described as consisting of * all who profess 
to believe in Jesus Christ to be the true Messiah and Redeemer of 
the world, albeit this body be divided into never so many sects; 


but among which there are remaining a considerable part of true 
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and faithful persons, professing in general the same faith, and 
participating of the same sacraments under the ministry of 
lawful pastors with that body of believers.’ It is possible to 
interpret the last part of this passage as contradicting the first. 
‘Lawful’ ministers may be made to mean only ministers ordained 
by bishops. The rest of the context, however, shows clearly that 
Evelyn really included in the Catholic Church all who professed 
and called themselves Christians. The true Church, however, 
was the invisible, consisting only of those who really had faith 
and godliness. The holy Catholic Church is now more an object 
of faith than of sight. If it were entirely visible it would be 
improper to say ‘I believe in the Holy Catholic Church;’ for 
what a man sees he has ceased to believe; to hold the right 
faith is to be of the true Church. There will always be men 
holding the right faith; and, therefore, there will always be a true 
Church more or less visible. In the Middle Ages the true Church 
was found among the disciples of Berengarius, the Albigenses, 
the Vaudois, the poor men of Lyons, the Taborists of Bohemia, 
and others, down to Luther. Evelyn explains the Articles in 
their proper Protestant sense, which he calls also Catholic, on 
the ground that the right faith makes a man a Catholic, to 
whatever sect he belongs. Predestination is taken in a mild 
sense as inseparable from foreknowledge. It is first said that 
God foresaw all who would take hold of grace, and He pre- 
destinated them; but this is Arminianism. It is said immediately 
after that what God foreknew He must at the same time have 
predestinated ; which is Calvinism. It is, however, added, that none 
are totally reprobated, but have sufficient means afforded them 
for salvation; which is Baxterianism. 

Another layman who wrote a great deal on ecclesiastical and 
theclogical subjects was Sir Peter, afterwards Lord Chancellor, 
King. He belorized originally to the Presbyterians, but afterwards 
conformed to the Established Chureh. Lord King was among 


Whiston'’s early friends, and, like him, was a devoted student of 
Christian antiquity. His book on the ‘ Primitive Church’ has 
sorne historical interest. To it Wesley ascribed his conversion 
from Eich Churebism to the theory of the Church which regards 
bishons and presbyters as of the same order. The Church is 
dk ined by Lord King as Catholic or universal: that is, including 
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and Numidia.’ A very frequent use of the word Church in the 
Fathers is in the sense of the invisible Church, which embraces 
only those who are Christians in reality. It is this Church which 
is the spouse of Christ. The word is also used to signify the true 
faith and doctrine. Some Fathers speak of many bishops in one 
Church; and others as distinctly declare that there was but one 
bishop to one church. The latter is probably the more correct. 
Every congregation had its own bishop or pastor. Hence we 
read of the bishop of the parish of Ephesus, of Alexandria, of 
Corinth, and so on. All the people of a diocese met every Sunday 
for worship in one cougregation. They had but one altar, and 
from it all the people received the sacrament at the hands of the 
bishop. In the diocese of Smyrna the bishop alone baptized or 
administered the Eucharist; and wherever he was his whole flock 
followed him. For three hundred years after Christ, the dioceses 
of Antioch, Carthage, and Rome had but single Churches or 
congregations. The evidence which Lord King adduces for this 
is certainly strong; but the thing itself is perfectly incredible. 
The diocese of Alexandria had divided itself into several congre- 
gations in the third century; yet even in the fourth it is evident 
from the writings of St. Athanasius that the Christians could all 
meet in one place. A presbyter was described as a person in 
holy orders, with the inherent right to perform the whole office of 
a bishop, but without a fixed parish, and so requiring, for the 
exercise of his functions, the consent of a bishop with a parish. 
Thomas Rymer, Chaplain to the Bishop of Norwich, wrote ‘A 
General Representation of Revealed Religion,’ in which he 
answered many objections to Christianity, and made a defence 
and exposition of its doctrines. This work is orthodox, eredit- 
ably written, and not without originality. It was dedicated to 
the bishop, who was informed that the dedication was to be no 
‘fulsome panegyric;’ yet, added the chaplain, ‘I do not presume 
to imagine that any one will look into this book, to whom your 
lordship is a.stranger; nor can I entertain a thought of its 
outliving your lordship’s memory.’ The bishop's mame was 


Green. 
Thomas Bradbury, who has been menti 
leading orthodox Nonconformists inthe begzinni 
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century, is said to have been an eccentrie preacher. His sermons 
show a great deal of common sense. In one of them he gives the 
clergy a receipt for making a 30th of January sermon. ‘ Take,’ 
he says, ‘a few rattling words, such as sclisuiatics, atheists, rebels, 
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anointed, sacred majesty, God's vicegerent, impious, blasphemous, 
damnation. Stir them together in a warm head ; and, after a 
little shaking, bring them out, scum and all; distribute them with 
several periods, and your work is half-done.’ 

Some more notice might have been taken of Bishop Clayton's 
works. Besides his ‘Essay on Spirit,’ he wrote a vindication of 
the Old and New Testament histories in answer to Lord Boling- 
broke. Bishop Clayton admitted the truth of Bolingbroke’s 
distinction between the inspiration of prophecies, doctrines, &e., 
and the inspiration of histories. Bolingbroke made the distinction, 
but he did not hold it sincerely. It was only an artifice to allow 
him to disparage the Scriptures without seeming to deny revela- 
tion. Bishop Clayton said this distinction was necessary to answer 
the objections made by the Deists. The inspired writers are not 
and do not profess to be infallible in everything. The histories 
in the Bible are, however, as authentic as any other histories, 
and this is sufficient for the defence of revelation. 

Jeremiah Seed has only been mentioned in a note. His 
sermons and lectures have great merits, and are written in a clear 
and lively style. Seed was curate to Dr. Waterland at Twicken- 
ham for the greater part of his life, and wrote on the same 
subjects. He had not Waterland’s learning, but he had more 
originality. The sermons at Lady Moyer’s Lectures are mostly 
occupied with the evidences of Christianity. He first treats of 
the argument from miracles, which are shown to be decisive 
proofs of divine power. That they are not the work of evil 
spirits is concluded from the premise that God would not suffer 
men to be deceived. LDesides the miracles of power wrought in 
evidence of revelation, there were also miracles of knowledge, that 
is, prophecies. The conversion of the old world from paganism 
to Christianity is supposed to have been impossible without 
miracles. The multitudes put to death in Nero’s reign had 
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conversed with the apostles, and must have known whether or not 
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Anke APPENDIX. 


tion of human nature, redemption, and the doctrine of the 
Trinity. In Seed’s ‘ Posthumous Works’ there is a sermon of 
considerable originality, called ‘The Christian Life a Progressive 
State.’ There is also a series of ‘Letters’ on the doctrines of 
Christianity, satisfaction for sin, with some occasional discussions 
on God's infinity, eternity, and prescience, in which Dr. Clarke 
and all @ prior reasoners are duly refuted. 

Thomas Belsham, the successor of Theophilus Lindsey in Essex 
Street Chapel, wrote an answer to -Wilberforce’s ‘ Practical View 
of Christianity.’ He undertook to point out the inconsistency of 
Wilberforce’s ‘Extravagant opinions, with sound reason, with 
-genuine Christianity, and good morals.’ Wilberforce did not 
lay down any definite doctrine concerning the mode of Christ's 
satisfaction ; but Belsham infers that it must be the theory which 
represents redemption coming through satisfaction or reparation 
being made to God, and not arising from a pure, disinterested 
benevolence. Belsham summed up the essential doctrines of 
Christianity as those which inculcated love to God and man, 
setting aside Wilberforce’s peculiar doctrines of the Gospel as 
not being doctrines of the Gospel. It is denied that man is 
wholly corrupt by nature. It is admitted that there is great 
wickedness in the world; but we hear more of the vices of men 
than of their virtues, because virtue is the ordinary state of things, 
and no notice is taken of it. Vice is a deviation from the accus- 
tomed order, and therefore it is remarked and recorded. Where 
St. Paul says that ‘we were by nature children of wrath,’ he 
is speaking of the Gentile converts, who, before their conversion, 
were slaves to idolatry and vice. According to Wilberforce, men 
are accepted of God, because they believe certain doctrines. 
According to Belsham, men are acceptable to God because of 
the purity and uprightness of their lives. ‘To Wilberforce’s 
lament that orthodox Christians themselves forgot the ‘ peculiar 


doctrines’ of their relizion, Belsham answers that the reason was 
not, as commonly said, a reaction against Puritanism, but that men 
of understanding beginning to suspect the truth of the doctrines, 
and not thinking 1t prudent, or even decent, to preach agains: the 
tenets of a Church of which they were members, and from wLich 
they derived subsistence. regarded it as the best and safest course 
to be silent upon these topies, and to contine themselves wholly 
to practical subjects.’ Ample justice is dene to the excellent spimt 
of Wilberforee’s ‘ Practical View;’ but Belsham, as a Unitarian, 


had to protest against the importanee ascribed to the doctrinal 
system of orthodox Christianity. 
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APPENDIX (B.) 


Bishops from 1720 to 1800. 


CANTERBURY. 
John Potter 


Thomas Herring . 
Matthew Hutton . 
Thomas Secker 
Frederick Commvrallis 
John Moore 


Sr. Asapx. 


Francis Hare . 

Thomas Farmer 

Isaac Madox 

John Thomas . “ 
Robert H. Drummond P 
Richard Newcombe . 
Jonathan Shipley 

Samuel Halifax same 
Lewis bacon... 


Bancor. 


William Baker 
Thomas Sherlock . 
Charles Cecil 
Thomas Herring . 
Matthew Hutton . 
Zachary Pearce 
John Egerton . 
Jobn Ewer . 
John Moore 

John Warren . 


Bate anp WELLS. 


John W ynne 
Edward Willis 
Charles Loss 


BriIsTou. 
William Bradshaw 
Charles Cecil 
Thomas Secker 
Thomas Gooch 
Jose ph Butler ~ 
John Conybeare 
John Hume 


Philip Yorge . . 
Thomas Newton . 
Lewis Basot . 
Christopher Wilson 


Spenecr Madan Tee.. 
Henry Regin eae 
Folliet LL. Wi niwall 


724 
WEE 
1734 
1737 
1738 
1740 
1758 
1758 
1761 

782 
1735 
1792 

74 


CHICHESTER. 


Thomas Bowers . . . 
Edward Waddington . 
Francis Hare . . . 
Matthias Mawson A 
Sir William Ashburnham . 


JouneEuckKneren eee en Me 


Sr. Davin’s. 


Richard Smalbroke . 
Elias Sydall 5 
Nicholas Clagett . . .- 
Edward Willis .. 
Richard Trevor . . 


Anthony Elys |... 


Samuel Squire 
Roperteowtn es) ee 
Charles Noss "= 9.0) = 
James York Lis, 
John Warren. .. . 
Edward Smallwell . . 
Samuel Horsley 
William Stuart 


Ey. 


Thomas Green 
Robert Butts 
Thomas Gooch 
Mitthias Mawson 
Edmund Keene 
James York 
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HEREFORD. 


Benjamin Hoadly . .. . 1721 
Henry Ecertonine | 2) oe soem 
James Beauclerk. . . . . 1746 
sLObn Harleys ys) =) co. peel iss 
Jobneburlerin 2 6). yl aeelics 


LuanpDArFrF. 
Roberf Glavering” . = . «1724 


VonneHarms Sc. . ht «se  LTQSy 


Matthias Mawson . . . . 1738 
John Gilbert 25 5°. «se «C740 
Edward Cresset . os = 148 
Richard Newcombe. . . . 1755 
Johnihweres <6ie ¥en sen BOL 
Jonathan Shipley ... . 1769 
Shute Barrington . .. . 1769 
Richard Watson. . «=. . W782 


Lrcory. 


micharakeynords: 5 2 % 6. La230 | 


JOKRDHOMAS ai | 2, ado 
Sonny Greet 3 ee et LO 
Thomas Thurlow . eas 

George Prettyman Tomline Tou 


LicHFIELD AND CovENTRY. 


Richard Smalbroke . . . . 1730 
Frederick Cornwallis... . . 1749 
John Everton.) -) .) =) 2408 
Brownlow North. . .. . 71 
Richard:irards ale tse an eS 
John Cornwallis . . .. - 1781 


Lonvon. 


Edmund Gibson . 17 
Thomas Sherlock . : 17 
Thomas Hayter . . - - - 106 
Thomas Osbaldiston ee 7 
Richard Terrick ay 
Robert Lewth Vy 
Beilby Portus li 


y 


Re on rt Leow th. 


John Butler : : 
Edward Smallwell 
John Randolph 


PETERBOROUGH. 


Robert Clavering . 
John Thomas. . 
Richard Terrick . 
Robert Lamb . . 
John Hinchcliffe . 
Spencer Madan 


RocuHEsTER. 
Samuel Bradford . 
Joseph Wilcocks . 
Zachary Pearce 
John Thomas . 
Samuel Horsley 


SALisBuRy. 
Richard Willis ; 
Benjamin Hoadly . . 


Thomas Sherlock 


John Gilbert 

John Thomas . 
Robert Drummond 
John Thomas . 
John Hume. 

Shute Barrington 
John Douglas . 


WHINCHESTER. 


Charles Trimnell 
Richard Willis 
Benjamin Hoadly 
John Thomas . 
Brownlow North . 


WORCESTER. 
Tsaaec Madox 
James Johnson . 
Prownlow North . 
hii-hard Hurd . 


York. 
T. neelot Blackburne 
» sanas Horring ~ 
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CHESTER. 


Samuel Peploe 
Edmund Keene 
William Markham 
Beilby Porteus 
William Cleaver . 


DcrHamM. 


William Talbot 
Edward Chandler 
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Joseph Butler . 
Richard Trevor 
John Hgerton. . 
Thomas Thurlow 
Shute Barrington 


Sopor anp May. 
Mark Hiddersley . 
Richard Richmond 
George Mason . 
Claudius Crigan . 
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1750 
1782 
1771 
1787 
1791 


1755. 


1773 
1786 
1784 


Errata in Vor. Il. The last three names under Llandaff should be 
under Oxford: and the last three under Oxford should have been under 


Worcester, 
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CORRIGENDA. 


A Few mistakes have been discovered, some of which are due to 
the author, and some to the printer. In Vol. L., p. 61, it is said 
that the mastership of the Temple was in the gift of Archbishop 
Whitgift. It appears from Isaac Walton that it was in the gift of 
the benchers, and that Hooker was recommended to it by Arch- 
bishop Sandys. On p. 256, John Howe is called an Independent. 
He is generally described as a Presbyterian, but as he did not 
believe in the divine authority of any ecclesiastical polity, the dif- 
ference is not important. In Vol. I1., p. 886, it is said that 
Bishop Chandler explained the Hebrew of the words translated 
‘ Desire of nations,’ making desire plural. A writerin the Scotsman 
pointed out that in this case the bishop must have mistaken the 
construct-state of a Hebrew noun for the plural. It appears that 
in recopying I have ascribed to the bishop a criticism which he did 
not make. As the verbis plural itis supposed by some grammarians 
that the raw has been dropped by a transcriber, and so the plural 
became a genitive singular. On p. 395, it is said that the subject 
of Archdeacon Gurdon’s Boyle Lectures was prophecy. The Lectures 
treat of prophecy, but the proper subject is described in Vol. III., 
p. 120. In Vol. I., p. 807, it is said that we only know Bishop Pear- 
son’s theology from his Exposition of the Creed. JI was not then 
aware that his minor works had been published. In some of the early 
parts I find that there is a real ground for a complaint which has 
been several times made, that the reader cannot always tell whether 
I am giving my own opinions or only analyzing the views of others. 
The most noticexble case of this kind is on p. 851, where the 
illustrations are my own, and not Shaftesbury’s, as might be in- 
ferred. The mistakes due to the printer are, Vol. I, Dues, f. 9; 
Elijah instead of Elisha ; p. 126, 1. 12 from the bottom, person 
instead of prison: p. 204, 1. 15 fromthe bottom, m/nisters instead 
of membl JTS 5 eS 985, Noman instead of Genoan; Vol. IL., ps 195 
Arthur Bury was Master of Exeter College, not ct Lineoln ; p. os 34, 
1]. 8. conelsstre evidence sho shale be conclusion; pp. 880 and 331, 
Philentherus shoul hd be Phil . utherns, and on p. £17, Cum should 
be Que. oe Agote MOGUL ho, ME aa ele Wiluwmson ; DP. 130, the 
motto from Quintilian is se in Butler; Iwas misled by the edition 
whieh I had before me when I was writing. 
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INDEX. 


Abbadie, iii. 292. 

Abbot (Archbishop), recommends a Py- 
ramis instead of the cross at Cheapside, 
i. 128; on the Church, 129, 130; his 
Historical Narration, ib. ».; refuses to 
read the ‘ Book of Sports,’ 131, 7., 166, 
232; ii. 25, 50, 149, n. 

Abbot (Bishop), a pillar of Calvinism and 
Protestantism, i. 466. 

Abelard, infant baptism not approved 
by, i. 233, x. 

Abernethy (Dr. John), iii. 408. 

Abney (Sir Thomas), Lord Mayor, ii. 
315. 

Abravenel, on miracles of Messias, ii. 
118. 

Acosta (Uriel), on natural religion, il. 
443. 

Adams (William) on miracles, iii. 211. 

Addicombe (John), Doctor of Medicine, on 
Free Thinkers, i. 382. 

Addison (Joseph), on the evidences of 
Christianity, ili, 95; his comedy of ‘The 
Drummer,’ 390. 

Adrian (Bishop of Corinth), accused of 
refusing to baptize intants, 1. 253, 

Adrian (Emperor), may have cured the 
blind, ii. 119. 

Elian says the existence of God was not 
much believed by philosophers, 1. 422. 
Aerius denied the necessity ot praver for 

the dead, i. 338. 

Agbarus (King of Edessa), his Ictter 
Jesus, 1, 406. 

Aiken (Dr.), iii. 246. 

Ainsworth (flenry), on church government, 
i, 216, 466. 

Albigenses, 1. 180, 229. 


to 


WeHeS ehh: 


Alcibiades, iii. 215, 268. 


~ Alciphron, iii. 143. 


Aldrich, Dean of Christ Church, ii. 283, 
n.; left Royal Commission, 284. 

Alexander (Emperor), i. 122, 412; ii, 62. 

Alexander II. (of Scotland), fishing for- 
bidden on Sunday in his time, i. 142. 

Alexandrinus (Clemens), i. 16, 225; on 
the baptism of adult converts, 228 ; says 
there was a bishop in every city, 316 ; 
calls bishops presbyters, 319; speaks of 
a secret tradition that Christ preached 
only one year, 339; on the use of 
images, 402; calls the human intellect 
the image of the Logos, 416; says that 
philosophy was blessed to the saving of 
many souls, 460; on original sin, ii. 
165, 169, 199, 242, 255, 411; quotes the 
Shepherd of Hermas as Scripture, iii. 
18, 262. 

Alford (Dr.), Dean of Canterbury, iii. 
(pref.) vi., 221, ». 

Alfred (King), i. 332. 

Alphonso X. (King of Spain), iii. 119. 

Alsop (Vincent), against Stillingficet on 

he Mischief of Separation, ii. 18; on 

he Misehief of Impositions, 22, x. 

Alston (Archdeacon), ii. 283, x. 

(Dr.), vindieates the Church of 


c+ ct 


Altham 
England tr 
Alyey (John), 
61. 
Ambrose (St.), on the real presence, i. 
elds rship, 53; refuses to 


om charge of schism, ii. 31. 
Master of the Temple, i. 


26, 45; on the 
refer i Church matter to the Emperor, 
Tiki Dl Laisa. Lad tlee 
of the priests, 179, 180; on elders, ib. ; 
gays that rectors were ordained in every 
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city, 183, 186, 222, 871,466; on mira- 
cles, ii. 407, 408, 409, 413, 421; on the 
martyrs, iii. 65. 

Ambrosiansg, i. 117. 

Amelius, iii. 249. 

Ames (William), his controversy with 
Morton, i. 297; against the ceremonies 
of the Church, 466; on ceremonies, ii. 
26. 

Ameth (Ben Arneth), Ambassador of the 
Emperor of Morocco, ii. 232. 

Anaxagoras, i. 113, 2.3 ii. 185. 

Anaxarchus, i. 412. 

Andrewes (Bishop), i. 108, 7.; a translator 
of the Bible, 113, 7.; his sermons, 124; 
his theology thoroughly Protestant, 125 ; 
his private chapel, ib. »., 126, 156; 
against transubstantiation, 163, 164, 
169; on the real presence, 173; a curi- 
ous explanation of the real presence, 
303, 466, 467; a facetious remark, 1i. 
45, n.; objected to foreign orders, 284; 
ili. 369, 376. 

Andromeda, i. 400. 

Anicetus (Bishop of Rome), i. 189. 

‘Anne (Queen), ili. 142, 148, 221. 

Annet (Peter), against Sherlock, on the 
Resurrection of Jesus, iii. 166. 

Anselm (St.), his appeal to Rome, i. 
332. 

Anthony, i. 343; iii. 250. 

Antinomians, i. 230; controversy with, 
247, 249, 252, 253; ii. 313, 314, 325; il. 
248. 

Antiochus, i, 228, 275. 

Anti-Scripturalists, i. 271. 

Antoninus, i. 460; quoted by Pr. Whitby, 
ii. 165, 290; iil. 250. 

Apollo, Pelasgi gave tithes to, 1. 144, 
458, 

Apollonius (Tyanseus', his mirach 
plained by the supposed agency of 
devil. &). 421%: said to have- svorked 
miracles, i. 119, 220, 4 5, 2h] 

Aquila (the Ebionite), ie) 255 

Aquinas (Thoms), on the real prescz 
i. 32) m, 1dr Encharist cilled. : 
memorative by, 16d; on Hi 

33- on the Athanasian Cre 
on natural law, UH. 655. on th 
of God, iil. LUO: 

Archelaus, on justice, 1. 411. 


INDEX. 


Archimedes, i. 417, 449. 

Arian Controversy, iii. 15-29. 

Arians, i. 44, 54, 86, 339; iii. 117, 223-7, 
242, 246, 318. 

Aristides, on the use of the word bishop, 
i. 318. 

Aristippus, i, 411. 

Aristophanes, ii. 361. 

Aristotle, i. 97, 113, 7.; God works in the 
world only by second causes, 241; says 
justice is not by nature, but by law, 411; 
on God and the world, 417, 423; on 
natural law, ii. 151,165,171; his autho- 
rity in the Middle Ages, 173, 199; on 
revenge of injuries, 200, 264; on the 
soul’s origin, 321; on raillery, 360; 
iii. 109, 116, 185, 268. 

APIUS; AS 865022 7,0 0390s OT O51.) Oe, O03 
banished by the Council of Nice, 198, 
199; Athanasian texts formerly Arian, 
lili. 18, 227-31, 260, 305, 307. 

Arminians, i. 33, »., 116, 128; determined 

that a man may fall from a state of 

grace totally and finally, 148, 149, x., 

154 n., 230, 328, 329, 355, 357, 370, 410 

n., 456; ii. 201; iii. 248, 251, 351. 

Arminius, i. 120; his doctrines begin to 
find favour with the clergy, 146, 147, 
150, 151, 168; Milton embraced the 
tenets of, 192, 260, 263; against Perkins 
on predestination, 466; ili. 320. 

Arnobius, i. 159; challenges the Pagans 
to do miracles, ii. 163; original sin, 165 ; 
discourse of things above reason, 183; 
on Cicero, 251; on Pagan sacrifices, iii. 
50; on the Christian’s power over devils, 
67. 

Arrian, i. 460. 

Arrowsmith (John), i. 205, ». 

ALUEXE 

Athansius (St.\, maintains the divinity of 

iv1 huren, Arian, im his time, 


Lp 225o%7 | on writ baptism, 320; 
Pion a retettsah Ay hiolee EGTA ae 

dat f. vis did, SOIC represen- 
tan t Church in the time of 
Arius, i1.. 35: was subject to Constan- 
tits, 9] tmmoends the work of Caliri- 
tanus aguimst Constantius, 56: on the 
Inearmation, 198, 199: condemned as a 
Nerve by thy 


> hundred bishops, 202 : 
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God, iii. 22; Christ the Word, 23 ; intro- 
duced monasteries into Italy, 64, 262, 
324, 351. 

Athenagoras, iii. 262. 

Atterbury (Bishop), his account of Hobbes’s 
timidity, i. 397, n.; his sermons, ii. 443; 
on the rights of Convocation, iii. 6, 7, 8, 
71, 77; on the disadvantage of virtue, 
78, 79. 

Augustine, Archbishop of Canterbury,i.332. 

Augustine (St.), i. 3, 14, 16, 17; on the 
Eucharist, 20, 21, 28 7., 34, 157; his 
definition of the Catholic Church, 36, 44, 
45,57; on rational principles, 61; advo- 
cates compulsion in religion, 84, 94; on 
the Donatisits, 113, 114; on the universa- 


lity of the Church, 116; on the Sabbath, 


134, 135, 188; a Sublapsarian, 153; on 
Sacramental justification, 154, 159, 164; 
on sacrifice, 165, 171; on bishops, 178; 
on ordination by Presbyters, 183, 184, 
186; on infant baptism, 220, 224, 225, 
227, 233, ».; on sponsors in baptism, 
292, 293, 325, 330, 339; on the interpre- 
tation of Scripture, 338, 339; on the 
Filioque, ib., 340, 341, 346, 348, 369; on 
heresy, 372, 402, 407, 424, 432; appeals 
to Scripture and reason, ii. 12; on the 
Catholic Church, 36; on antiquity, 37 ; 
on the Platonists, 199, 288; on the 
miracles of Jesus, 405, 406, 407, 408, 410, 
413, 417; De Antichristo, 418; on visi- 
ble miracles, 419, 420, 421, 427, 434; on 
catalogues of Scripture, ili. 18; on 
monasteries, 64, 66, 73, 187, 190, 240, 
262, 297. 

Augustus (Emperor), i. 366; il. 883, 334; 
gave Gadara to Herod, 427. 

Aurelius (Marens), i. 183, 407; 
identity of the human and divine, ti. 459. 

Ausonius, i. 447, 7. 

Averroes, i. 430. ; 

Aylmer (Bishop), i. 73; his character, 74; 
‘cuts down the elms at Fulham Palace, 
ib., ».; his ‘ Marborowe, 79; his tem- 

adyovates church property 


on the 


per, ib. Ress 
being applied to vivil uses, 76, 78, 2., 
85, Shy R= 

Ayscough (Dr. Francis), in. 247. 


Babineton (Bishop), 1, 69, 16S, 2.3 on the 
Prayer Book, 110; his works, 112. 
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Babylus (the martyr), ii. 48. 

Bacon (Lord), blames the Puritans, i. 94, 
and the bishops, 95; his theological 
writings, 96, 97; on faith and reason, 
98, 99; his method of. induction not 
applicable to religion, ii. 173, 174, 181, 
238; ili. 180, ib., 2., 182, 185, 335, 342. 

Badcock (Samuel), iii. 340, ». 

Bagot (Bishop), Bampton Lecturer, iii. 
337-8, 349. 

Baillie (Robert), on the Erastianism of the 
Long Parliament, i. 323. 

Balcanqual (Walter), i. 147, x. 

Balguy (John), his letter to a Deist, ii. 
362, 363, 364; against Tindal, 454; 
defends Samuel Clarke, 455, 456; see 
Bangorian Controversy and Silvius, iii. 
87; on divine rectitude, 88, 89, 361, 391. 

Balguy (Thomas), iii. 349. 

Balsamon, on infant baptism, i. 225, 228, 
229. 3 

Bancroft (Archbishop), i. 74, 2.; his theo- 
logy, 86, 87; his theory of bishops, 88, 
102, 107, 109; on the importance of 
baptism, 110; against Schismatics, 111, 
m., 112, 113, 2., 118, 120, 126, 127, 128, 
129, 150, 156, 168; provided for ministers 
whom he deprived, ii. 25; iii. 369. 

Bandinel (Dr. James), Bampton Lecturer, 
iii. 338. 

Bangorian, Controversy, ili. 404. See 
Hoadly. 

Baptist (John), principles of the ‘ Liberty 
of Prophesying’ advocated by, i. 358. 
Buptists, i. 217; a thorn to the Presby- 
tcriuns, 222; their heresies, 230; tole- 
rated under Cromwell, 234, 238, 247, 260, 

264, 320, 321. 

Darlould (Mrs.), iii. 269. 

irlicv ate, Wi. 275. 

Barclay (Robert), i. 288; his Apology, 

2) on universal revelation, 
297; on intallibility, 298; on death in 
Adam, 299; includes in the Chureh 
both Christiuns and Pagans, 300, 301,302. 

Barlow (Willi, Dishop of Chichester), i, 
10; the oldest Protestant bishop, 42; 
guys conseerition is mot necessary tou 


ZO cau Oydlars 


mike a bishop, 43, 92, 80, 2, 202. 
Barlow (William, Bishop of Lincoln), 1. 
WOR UL ey Leng LoL. 
Jarlawe (Thomas, Bishop of Linceln), i. 
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467 ; ii. 24, 99, 2.; opposed to the Royal 
Society, 179, 2.; read lectures against 
Bull's ‘ Harmonia Apostolica,’ 267. 

Barnabas (St.), his epistles, iii. 117, 351. 

Barnes (Robert), on justification by faith, 
i: 2; S516), 6,/015 

Barnstable (Archdeacon of), iii. 227. 

Baro (Peter), against Calvinism, i, 92, 
1852. 

Baronius, on the Latin Church, ii. 42, 93. 

Barrett (William), against predestination, 
i. 93, 152. 

Barrington (Bishop), lil. 240, 7., 349. 

Barrington (Lord), defends occasional 
conformity, ii. 318; on the divine dispen- 
sations, 240-1. 

Barrow (Dr. Isaac), ii. 88; on the Creed, 
90; on the supremacy of the Pope, 94, 
95; on the Gospel, 433; iii. 187. ; 

Barrow (Dr. William), a Bampton Lec- 
turer, iii. 346. 

Barrowists, i. 113, 214. 

Barwick (Dr.), i. 232, 2.; 328. 

Basil (St.), ii. 413; iii. 17, 18, 64. 

Basilius, his collection of laws, iii. 5. 

Basnage, li. 254. 

Basset (William), ii. 276. 

Bate (Julius) a Hutchinsonian, iii. 317. 

Bates (William), offered a deanery, i. 282, 
ib. 7., 295, 327, n., 465, ii. 149; satis- 
fied with the scheme of comprehension, 
285; an unwilling separatist, 320; on 
the harmony of the divine attributes, 
ib., 321. 

Baxter (Andrew), on the human soul, iii. 
145; on the existence of matter, 146. 
Baxter (Richard), i. 154. ».; on the West- 

minster Assembly, 205, x.; on healing 
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INDEX, 


witches, ib.; on the unreasonableness of 
infidelity, 276, 277, ib. n.; his prescrip- 
tions for the sick, 277, 2.; offered a 
bishopric, 282, ib. 7., 295, 298, n.; his 
disputation with Gunning, 309, 7., 310, 
2., 327, n.; on the members of the Savoy 
Conference, 328, 7., 407, 410, 1., 419, 2.3 
on Lord Herbert’s ‘ Five Articles, 460; 
on the salvation of Pagans, ib.; on the 
Scriptures, 461, 462; says heathens have 
the power to believe and repeat, ib., 
463, 464; iil. 4, v.; against Stillingfleet, 
10; on the national church, 19, 20, z., 
25, 149; on the Comprehension Bill, 282; 
on changes in the Prayer Book, 285; an 
unwilling Separatist, 320; on the death 
of Christ, 332; his life by Calamy, 31; 
ili. $69. 

Baxterians, iii. 248. 

Bayle (Peter), i. 402, ii. 872; on the 
Manichean Doctrine, ili. 119, 125, 148. 
Baynes (Paul), answers Downham on Epis- 

copacy, i. 465. 

Beattie (Dr. James), on the nature of 
truth, iii. 324, 327. 

Becon (Thomas), his writings, i. 46 ; advice 
to parents, ib. 7., 47, 

Beconsall (Thomas), refuted Toland, ii. 
245. 

Bede (the Venerable), on miracles, ii. 412. 

Bedford (Sir Tom Bland), i. 102. 

Bedford (Thomas), on grace in baptism, i. 
231, 

Bedlam, iii. 399. 

Behmenists, i. 240, #., 242. 

Bellarmine, i. 124, 7., 163; on true sacri- 
fice, 165, 170, 173, 349; his ‘Notes on 
the Church,’ ii. 36, $7, 35, 59, 40, 41, 42, 

rity of the 


43: on the temporal auth 


Pope, 93: 

Belsham (Thomas), iii. 412. 

Benefield (Dr. Sebastian}. i. 468. 

Ben Dr Yor Grr x rebel, et 
answers. Clark t 1 lit. 25 
on the word po 2 

Bers (Dr. Georg answers ‘ Chris- 
fianity net founded on Areument,’ iil. 
lsu 2h0=7 

Bently (livhard), his Confutation of 
Atheism, it. 150: his answer to Collins’s 
‘Discourse of Freethinkine,’ 386, 381: 
leseribed as a seepti i. 14, 60 > first 
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Boyle lecture delivered by, 98, 99; on 
revelation, 100, 142, 145, 349, 

Berengarians, i. 229; against infant bap- 
tism, i. 225. 

Berkeley (Bishop), his ‘Minute Philoso- 
pher,’ ii. 367, 368, 369; his philosophy, 
iii. 140, 141; on Freethinking, 142; the 
minute philosopher, 143; on the virtues 
of tar-water, 144, 145, n.; on the mate- 
rial world, his agreement with Hume, 
198, 199, 324, 325, 398. 

Bernard (St.), i. 125; on the Eucharist, 
349; ii. 96. 

Berosus, ii. 140. 

Berridge (William), iii. 299, n. 

Berriman (Dr. William), a Boyle Lecturer, 
on gradual revelation, ii. 121; iii. 30, 7. 

Bertius, his book, ‘De Apostasia Sanc- 
torum, i. 120. 

Beveridge (Bishop), found the theology of 
Calvin was favoured by the early Church, 
li. 270, ib. z.; on the Comprehension | 
Bill, 283, ».; on the Donatists, 284; irre- | 
gularities of the Lower House of Convo- 
cation, iii. 11, 182. 

Beverley (Thomas), calls Christianity the 
great mystery, li. 245, 246. 

Beza, i. 70, 133, 176, 189, 371; used his 
influence to prevent the separation of 
the Puritans from the Church, ii. 23, 34. 

Bidle (John), the first English Unitarian, | 
i, 245; his writings censured, 246, 

| 
| 


247; ii. 201; says Jesus is the Son of 
God because conceived of the Holy 
Ghost, 202, 273. 

Bilson (Bishop), his Treatise on Episco- 
pacy, i. 88, 89, 90, 91, 108; on baptism, 
110, 112, 118, 126, 127; on the descent 
into hell, 128, 166; ii. 18; defended the 

Bingham, ii. 403. 

Binkes (Dr.), 1. Dros 22, 

Bishy (Dr.), his unity of the Priesthood, 
Lite 

Biseoe (Richard), Boyle Lecturer, iil. 121, 
2S. 

Lishops from 1530 to 1660, i. 468: from 
1861 to 1720, i1. 467: from 1720 to 1500, 


ili. 415. 

Blickburne (Archdeacon), his apology for} 
(he + Pree and Candid Disquisitions, il. 
B0L¢ sermon against Church lestivids, 


302, 303; publishes the ‘ Confessional,’ 
308; his opponents, 313; on the sleep of 
the soul, 315, 351, 385. 

Blackhall (Bishop), preached against To- 
land, ii. 253; on the rights of princes, 
ii. 31. 


Blackwood (Christopher), i. 233, x. 


Blair (Dr. Hugh), iii. 219, 326. 

Blake (Thomas), i. 333, x. 

Bliss (Dr.), i. 77, ». 

Blount (Charles), first who accepted the 
name of Deist, ii. 225; his life of Apol- 
lonius, 234; iii. 101, 116. 

Béhme (Jacob), i. 239, 240, ».; 242. 

Bolde (Samuel), defends Locke against 
Edwards, ii. 190. 

Bolingbroke (Lord), a Deist, his cloquence, 
ili. 184, 185, 186; on a future life, 187, 
188, 189; professes to be a Christian, 
190; denies St. Paul’s apostolic commis- 
sion, ib., 191, 192, 193; answered by 
Leland, 194; by Warburton, 195, 196, 
197, n., 204, 217, 278. 

Bolton (Samuel), i. 466. 

Boniface (Pope), assumed the title of uni- 
versal bishop, i, 332; ii. 37, 38. 

Bonner (Bishop), Homily on Charity 
written by, i. 12, 7., 36, 75, ».; a schis- 
matic, 331. 

Booth (Abraham), iii. 254. 

Bossuet (Bishop), on the doctrine of the 
Catholic Church, iii. 70, 71. 

Boston (Thomas), of Etterick, iii. 321-3. 

Boswell (Thomas), iii. 301. 

Botrus, ii. 7. 

Bott (Lhomas), iii, 408. 

Boulter (Archbishop), ii. 326. 

Bowles (Oliver), a member of the West- 
nunstcr Assembly, i. 205, 2. 

Bownd (Dr.), on the Sabbath, i. 182, 133, 
134, 135, 136, 137, 138, 206. 

Boyle (Ilon. Robert), supports the Royal 
Society, 1.179; his excellency of theo- 
logy, ib., 180; Christian virtuoso, 181; 
discourse of things above reason, ib., 
182,183, 2., 272, 391, 409, 2. 

Bovle Lectures, standard works on the 
evidenve of religion, 11. 97, 220. 

Boyse (Joseph), answered EMinkyn, i, 327; 
ou the worship of Christ, 625, 

Brabourne (Sanimel), ib 310. 

Brabourne (Theophilus), on the Sabbath, 
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422 INDEX. 


i. 135, 1386, 137; its observance, 138, 
139. 

Bradbury (Thomas, iii. 230, 240, 410 

Bradford (Bishop), Boyle Lecturer, iii. 102, 
340. 

Bradford (John), his extreme Calvinism, i. 
33; on the Eucharist, 34, 35 7., 91, 
111, .; his definition of the Catholic 
Church, 155, x.; against Free-Willers, 
DEG. 

Bradwardine, i. 206. 

Bramhall (Archbishop), i. 327; a zealous 
Churchman in the days of Laud, 328; 
gets the Irish Convocation to adopt the 
XXXIX Articles, 329; his works, ib. ; 
on schism, 330; a fervent advocate of 
Episcopacy, 403; ‘The Catching of the 
Leviathan,’ 404; calls the theology of 
the Leviathan Atheistical, ib.; on the 
Articles of Religion, ii. 24; on consecra- 
tion, 32. 

Brett (Dr. Thomas), replies to the ‘ Anti- 
Nazarenus,’ ii. 259; a nonjuror, iil. 
49; on the Eucharist, 57, 58; refuted 
by Waterland, 59, 89, 369. 

Brevint (Daniel), iii. 402. 

Brewster (Sir David), on Sir Isaac New- 
ton, ii, 191, 192, 193. 

Bridgeman (Lord Keeper), ii. 3. 

Bridges (Dr. John), his defence of the 
Church of England, i. 70, 101, 108, x., 
212. 

Bridges (Sir John), i. 36. 

Bridgman (John), 1. 278, #. 

Brook (Benjamin), if 168, 7., 2U6, x JLB, 1: 

Brook (Lord), his book *On the Nature of 
Truth,’ i. 254. 

Brougham (Lord, ii. 450; iti. 14. 

Broughton (Hugh), against B 
his ‘Descent into Hell 12s. 

Broughton (Thomas), 11 408, 

3rown (John), his essay on v 
istics of Shaftesbury. 


361; reviews § Luseifsh Phiio- 
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Brown (Robert), 1. 84. 214 


Syown (Simon), on miricies. it, $1621. L220, 
Browne ‘Pishop), «2 tinst L THE LE. Sas 
on the buman understwiding, a 120; 


oF 1S yest arty yt Foeepbea 
on analogy, 127, 125: refuted Oy Derke- 
ley, 143, 351. 


Browne (Sir Themis). Sols hu 


Medici, 362, 363; on predestination, ib., 
364; on miracles, witches, &c., ib.; on 
the resurrection of the body, 364; on 
hell, ib. 

Brownists, i. 84, 100, 113, 214; English 
Baptists originated among the, 217; iii. 
367. : 

Brownrigg (Bishop), i. 196, 197, »., 198- 
278; Puritanically affected, 279 ; ii. 89, 
99, 

Brusians (Peter), i. 229. 

Bucer (Martin), the Prayer-Book revised 
by,i. 11, 25, 80, 2., 152, 172, 209; on the 
real presence, 371; iii. 298. 

Buckeridge (Bishop), a member of York 
House Conference, i. 155, 156; on the 
Eucharist, 157, 165. 2.; on the real pre- 
sence, 303. 

Buckingham (Earl of), favourable to Wil- 
kins’s scheme of comprehension, nash 
Bulkeley (Charles’, defends Earl of Shaftes- 

bury, ii. 361, 2; ii. 197, ». 

Bull (Bishop, of St. David's), ii. 265; ‘On 
Justification,’ 266; Harmonica Apos- 
tolica, 266, 267; Judgment of the 
Catholic Church, 268; on the Articles, 
lii. 29, 235, 260, 350. 

Bullinger (John), i. 40, 41, 47; on the 
habits, ib. 7.; on the Sabbath, 80, x., 
133; his ‘ Decades,’ 465. 

Bunyan (John), i. 407; the visions of 
hell ascribed to, ib. ».; ii. 288; his 
terrible theology, 305 ; his controversial 
writings, 3807; answers Dr. Fowler, 
308, 309, 310; on close communion, 311; 
miukes baptism indifferent, 312, 7., 313. 

Burges (Anthony), discourses against Anti- 
numians, i. 253, 7. 

Durves (Cornelius), on baptismal regenera- 
ton, 1.207; 71., 208, 209, 210, 231, 333: 

Burke (Edmund), iii. 184. 

Burnet (Bishop), i. 39, 7, 259, 2, 283; 
on the * Leviathan,’ 401, 2.; his character 

on the Lutitudi- 

ie de Ole oes Onl.the 
his conversation with 

King James, 57, 71; the first bishop 

inted by King William, 145; on 

pacy, 146; on baptism, 147; 

ed the Athanusinn Creed out of 

the Litarey, i. a; on Dr. Outrani’s 
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194, 215, 216; on the Trinity, 217, 220; 
charged with Socinianism, 233; defends 
occasional conformity, 319, »., 343, 7.; 
his exposition of the Articles censured 
by Convocation, iii. 10, 11, 30, 223, 309. 

Burnet (Dr. Thomas), of Sarum, Boyle 
Lecturer, iii. 120. 

Burnet (Dr. Thomas), of the Charterhouse, 
his Archezologiz Philosophicer, ii. 223, 
224; on Genesis, 225; toleration, iii. 3. 

Burns (Robert), ii. 261; iii. 326-327. 

Burrough (William), ii. 274. 

Burroughs (Jeremiah), i. 205, 7., 212. 

Burton (Hezekiah), a zealous student of 
witchcraft, ii. 170; his sermons, 464; iii. 
381. 

Burton (John Hill), iii. 204, 219. 

Bury (Dr. Arthur), his ‘ Naked Gospel,’ ii. 
195, 196, 197, 198, 199; opposed the 
ecclesiastical Trinity, 200, 269; iu. 
381. 

Busher (Leonard), i. 353; his plea for 
‘Liberty of Conscience,’ 358; tracts and 
pamphlets, ib. »., 359. 

Butler (Bishop), on Shaftesbury, ii. 343, 
n., 366; letter to Dr. Clarke, iii. 110; on 
evidences, 128; ‘The Analogy,’ 128-140, 
170, ib. x., 188, conversation with 
Wesley on faith, 288, 294; his Durham 
Charge, 313, 326; Southey’s epitaph 
on, 373; Christianity in his day, 374; 
made natural religion the principal part 
of Christianity, 375; on reason, 377; did 
not undertake to prove Revelation, 378 ; 
tendency of his arguments, 379. 

Butler (Dr. Lilly), against Shaftesbury, 
iit, LEG ALL 7, 222, 137 

Buxtorf, on Jewish superstitions, 1. 141, 

Byron (Lord}, i. 104. 


Cadmus, i. 139. 
Crecilianus (Bishop of Carthaze), i. 7. 
Cvelesius, U1. 7. 

Cesuriensis (Andreas, on bishuyps, i. 313. 

Calamy (Benjamin), 0. 215. 

Calamy (Edmund), agin 
on Episcopacy,1. 150; 
BN motley apres oh ene 

Calamy (Edmund, the younger, aguinst 

conformity, 1. 31; leader ef the Pres- 

byterians, 255. on inspiration, 234; ou 

the Trinity, 235, 9; 


offered u bishopric, 


| 


| 
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Calaritanus (Lucifer), writes against Con- 
stantius, ii. 55. 

Calfhill (Dr. James), i. 466. 

Callender (Rose), i. 367, n. 

Callistus, ii. 49. 


‘Calvin (John), i. 25, ».; on the Eucharist, 


41, 45, 49, 52, 57, 58, 64, 69, 70, 84; 
origin of Presbyterianism, 87,91, 92, 93, 
n., 99; on confirmation, 109, 111, »., 
117; doctrines of the fathers, 118, 126, 
127, 140, 142, 146, 154, ».; the word 
altar omitted from the VPrayer-Book, 
162, 175, 176; says presbyters in every 
city chose a bishop, 177, 186, 189; Mil- 
ton renounced the doctrines of, 192, 199; 
grace indefectible with the disciples of, 
203, 207, 209, 232, 250, 259, 260; on 
the Sabbath, 140, 301, 369, 370, 371, 432; 
his theology banished from the creed 
of the Cambridge Platonists, 438, 440, 
465; Conformists and Puritans agreed 
as to doctrine, ii. 15, 23, 64; used 
his influence to prevent the Puritans 
leaving Church, 23, 64, 96, 194, #., 201, 
236, 306; ii. 234, 236, 289. 

Calvinists, i. 33, 2., 93, 117, 131, n., 218, 
226, 252, 263, 328, 333, 412. 

Cambyses, ii. 140; ii. 223, 248, 251, 282, 
294, 295. 

Campbell (Dr. George), answers Hume en 
miracles, iii. 211, 219; a judicious divine, 
325. 

Campion (the Jesuit), i. 112. 

Canne (John), Fifth Monarchy man, i. 244. 

Cannon (Dr.), iii, 14. 

Cardwell (Dr.), Lee LU iteg 2005 Fe 

Carleton (Bishop), one of James's commis- 

sioncrs at the Synod Of Dort, 1. [tia 
his examination of the Appello Cwsarem, 
152-154, ib. v., 369. 

‘arlyle (Alexander), it. 399. 

‘arneades, the doctrine of, 1. 412. 

‘arpocratians, i. 92. 
rrol (William, convicts Locke of Athe- 

against Collins, 379. 
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ism, iL 190, 373. ; 

Carter (William), i. 212. 

Cartesians 1. 410. 

Cartwright (Thomas), his theolugy. 1. 49; 
tis ‘Admenition,’ 50; occasion of the 
Admonition, ib. x.; says the martyrs 
lid not die for the Prayer-Book, 42. his 
description of Church ot Fngland weor- 
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ship, ib. »., 53, 54; reply to Whitgift, 

55, 56, 57, 59, 60, 61, 63, 65, 70, 82, 84, 

136; says every parish should be a 

presbytery of itself, 177, 214; ii. 15; op- 

posed to separation ao the Church 

of England; 23, 68, n.; iii. 6, 369. 
Caryl (Joseph), i. 206, n. 

Casaubon, i. 466 ; ii, 255, 420. 

Case (Thomas), i. 282, x. 

Catholics (Roman), i. 24, 44, 55, 57, 113, 
116, 128, 162, 175, 283, 326, 331, 341, 
359, 376, 377, 379, 382, 383, 463, 2. 

Cato, ii. 391. 

Cattermole (Dr.), his History of Church 
of England Literature, i. 467. 

Cave (Dr. William), vindicates the Church 
of England from the charge of schism, 
ii. 31; iii. 38; his reverence for the 
Fathers, 403. 

Cawdry (Daniel), book on the Sabbath, 
i. 206, ”.; his writings, 210, 211. 

Cecil, desires the bishopric of Rochester for 
John Knox, i. 217. 

Celestine (Pope), ii. 37. 

Celsus, on Pagan virtue, i, 447; 11.402; on 
Christian miracles, ili. 67, 389. 

Cerameus (Theophanes), on miracles, ii 
412. 

Chafie (Thomas), on ‘The seventh day 
Sabbath,’ i. 142, . 

Chalcidius, iii. 95. 

Chandler (Bishop), his preface to Cud- 
- - worth on a eae moranty, 1.411; on 
prophecy, il. 382, ; his twelve Mes- 

sianic prophecies, mae 386, 359, 348, 

407, 408, 409; ii, 182, 183, 383, 

416, 

Chandler (Samuel), dissentins 
wrote against Collins, 


minister, 


FI +) 
an Oe roe 


1 I 
phecics, 399; iii. 166, 152-153, 259; on 
Church and Dissent, 236, 274. 02. 
Chapman (John), on mh icles, ilt, 6 
Charles (hey. Tadao esos Las bel hye ee 
called the little horn by Micenariar 

944° his execution defended, 204, 27, 
n., 298, 318; ‘Kiken li int 
ascribed to, 327, 7., 4U1, #., 421, 409% 11. 
HOe OLUeaLle cuss 

Charles ¢! ts Christ ¢ Xpevted Lo Come hon 
in the person of, 1. 244, 229, 267, 4. 209, 
279, 280: tl OST 5 preg 


his ‘dechuation, Zoi 
reforms and toleratiun, 1b., 252, So, 


INDEX. 


284, 7.; said he had power to excom- 
municate, 303, 304, 307, 327, 329, 369, 
400, 403; the Church and the King, ii 

2, 3, ., 45, n.; established the Royal 
Society, 174, 296, 

Charnock (Stephen), i. 466. 

Chemnitius, on the Sabbath day, i. 134. 

Cheynell (Francis), on Socinianism, i. 211, 
212; another treatise by, ib.7.; refuses 
to bury Chillingworth as a Christian, 
and makes an oration on his heresies 
over his grave, ib. 7. 

Cheyney (Bishop of Gloucester), i. 41. 

Chillingworth (William), on the Scripture, 
i, 212; his theology, 374; controversy 
with Knott the Jesuit, 376; on faith, 377, 
378; Scripture, the rule of faith, 379; a 
guide unnecessary to those who will study 
Scripture, 380; all necessary doctrine 
contained in the Apostles’ Creed, 352; 
Protestants not heretics, ib., 383, 466; 
lil. 29, 165; on faith in revealed religion, 
187, 188; on the authority of Scripture, 
334; quoted by Shaftesbury, 358; the 
supremacy of reason, 359; referred to 
by Bentley, 380; God the ‘fountain 
of goodness,’ 444; quoted by Hoadly, 
iii. 45 ; Scripture the only rule of faith, 
183, 278, 284, 309, 373. 

Chrysippus, iii. 393. 

Chrysostom, i. 20; on the real presence, 
27, 29, 36, 2., 37, 44, 162, 179; elders, 
to be ordained bishops, 182; on the dif- 
terence between bishops and presbyters, 
154, 225,330; believed good menamong 


heathen would be saved, 425; 11. 159; on 
Adam, 265; oa miracles, 410, 411, 422; 
wn monasteries, lil. 64; on the martyrs, 
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INDEX. 


452; ili, 63, 64, 113, 119, 149, 185,'284, 
233, 319, 396. 

Claget (Dr. Nicholas), against Chubb, iii. 
168. 

Claget (Dr. William), justifies the Refor- 
mation, ii. 30, 31; on the Church, 40, 
42. 

Clarendon (Lord), on the members of the 


| 


Westminster Assembly, i. 205, ».; his | 


Survey of the Leviathan, against Hobbes, 
400, 401, ib. ., 402, 408; ii. 3. 

Clark (Samuel), on the authority of the 
Scriptures, ii. 322, 323, 324. 

Clarke (Dr. Adam), iii. 285, 7. 

Clarke (Dr. John), defends the 4 priori 
argument, iii. 109; his Boyle Lectures, 
119, 

Clarke (Samuel), against Hobbes, i. 405; ii. 
148, ib. ».; against Toland, 251, 253, 
327, 361, 372; answers Collins, 391, 
392, 415, 434, 447, 448, 449, 450, 401, 
452, 453, 455, 457; iii, 112, 113; on 


the Trinity, iii. 20, 21, 22, 23; an- | 


swered by Dr. Waterland, 24, 24, 26, 27, 
28, 29, 49; on the Eucharist, 53, 54, 
56, 59, 72, 74, 109; correspondence 
with Butler, 110, 111, 128; with Leib- 
nitz, 114, 115; other allusions to, 128, 


145, 146, 148, 158, 168, 174, 192, 226, | 


232, 233, 235, 244, 252, 254, 256, 265, 
ny 267, 274, 311, 320. 

Clayton (Bishop), his ‘Essay on Spirit,’ 
iii. 304; on subscription, 305; on the 
articles, ib., 306; ib. ., 307, 311; onthe 
Old and New Testament histories, 411. 

Clayton (John), iii. 285, n. 

Cleanthes, ii. 292; iii, 204, 205, 206, 207, 
390. 

Clement (of Alexandria). Sve 
drinus. 

Clement of Rome, ui. 68, 343. 

Clement II. (Pope), satire by Hoadly, ii. 
47, 2. 

Clementine Iomilies, ni. 261. 

Clippe (the godly cobbler), 1. 104. 

Clitus, i. 412. 

Cluniensis (Petrus), i. 224; denied intant 


Alexan- 


baptism, 225. 
Coukes (Thomas), 1. 79, 2.. 80, 7. 
Coal (Dr.}, 1. 161. 


Cobb (Dr. John), Bampton Lecturer, it. 


O10, 


425 


Cockburn (Mrs. Catherine), vindicated 
Locke, ii. 190, 7. 

Coke (George), i. 278, 7. 

Cole (Thomas), i. 47. 

Coleman (Thomas), i. 206, ». 

Coleridge (S. T.), ii. 97, ». 

Colet (John), iii. 49. 

Colliber (Samuel), ‘Essays on Christian 
Religion,’ iii. 124, 125, 135, 142, 387. 
Collier (Jeremy), i. 10; ii. 75; on the im- 

" morality of the stage, 81, 82. 

Collins (Anthony), a disciple of Locke, ti. 
369; essay on use of reason in religion, 
370, 371, 372; his Discourse of free 
thinking, 373, 374, 375; his ‘Grounds 
and Reasons,’ 376, 377, 378, 379, 389, 391, 
392, 394, 395, 396, 397, 398, 399, 400, 
410, 415, 432, 446; iii. 15, 69, 81, 94, 
98, #., 118, 120, 122, 128, 382. 

Collins (Dr.), i. 282, . 

Colotes, i. 429. 

Colluthus, i. 179. | 

Comber (Thomas), i. 146, 2. 

Compton (Bishop), ii. 7., 24, 99, 2., 283, . 

Conant (John), i. 206, ”., 282, 2.5 ili. 372. 

Condorcet, iii. 345. 

Congreve (Richard), his answer to Collier, 
ii. 81, n., 82. 

Constantine (the Great), i. 84, 225; bap- 
tized in Jordan, 228, 262, 317, 359; on 
the Arian heresy, ii. 8, 10, 46, 47; his 
laws, iii. 5, 266. 

Constantius (Chlorus), ii. 46,47, 50, 52, 
55. 

Conybeare (Dr. John), his answer to 
Tindal, ii. 305, 456, 457, 458, 459. 

Cookman (Thomas), against Tindal, ui. 
461. 

Cooper (Bishop), i. 73; his ‘ Admonition,’ 
77; detence of Aylmer, 78, 2., 79, 59, 
n,, 95; his works, 467. 

Cooperists, i. 100. 

Corbet (Edward), i. 206, x. 

Corbet (John), ii. 6, 7. 

Cornwallis (Archbishop), ii. 313, 7. 

Corrie OTe); Ne Onc 

Cosin (Bishop), i. 124, 2.3 his account of 
York House Conference, 155, 282. n.: 
at the Savoy Conference, 295, 290, 7., 
997, 1.2 charges against, 298, ib. v.: on 
the Sabbath, 209, 800; on the Canen of 


Scripture, ib; on trausubstantiation, 
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301; on the Eucharist, 302, 303, 304, 
327, n., ii. 68. 

Courtnay (Archbishop), 1382, iii. S. 

Covel (Dr. William), his defence of 
Hooker, i. 69. 

Coverdale (Miles), i. 40, 41; on the Royal 
Supremacy, 42, 48 ; iii. 336. 

Cowley (Abraham), his praise of Hobbes’s 
philosophy, i. 399, 407. 

Cox (Richard), i. 42, 43, 2., 142, ». 

Craig (John), iii. 124. 

Crakanthorp (Dr.), i. 167. 

Cranmer (Archbishop), i. 4; on the royal 
supremacy, 13, 14, 15; on good works, 
16; on the Eucharist, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 23, 24, 25; the mass not propitiatory, 
26, 29, 30-43, 84; said the King may 
make a priest, 90, 131, n., 159; called 
the Lord’s Supper the sacrament of the 


altar, 160, 202, ».; called difference be- | 


tween bishops and presbyters, a device 
of the fathers, 268, 269; used the meta- 
phors of the fathers in speaking ot the 
Eucharist, 302, 370, 371, 415, 432; ii. 
30, 33, 77, 138; ili. 54, 369, 372. 

Crellius, ii. 158, 219. 

Cresconius, i. 233, 7. 

Crew (Bishop), 11. 99, 7. 

Crisp (Dr. Tobias), i. 245; his sermons 
on ‘Christ and His Elect,’ 249, 250; 
his Antinomianism, 250, 251, 253; u. 
318. 

Crispin (St.), iii. 299, x. 

Croft (Bishop), author of ‘Naked Truth, 
ii. 11, 99, 147, 294; in. 381. 

Croft (Dr. George), Bampton Lecturer, iii. 
241. 

Cromwell (Qliver}, 1. 149, 7., 216, 217. 254, 
949, 943, 244; called the ‘lite i , 
245, 259, v., 279, 840, ni deserited asa 
tyrant by Hobbes, 401,44, 4025 11 75, 
280, 807, 2.3 Mi. S71. 

Cromwell (Richard), 1. 401. 


Crousaz (De), 1. ae 
Cudworth (Dr. Ralph), 1. 420; 
table and eternal mordity. 421, 
414 om the lords tt 
TA. AGO eo os lads ita Lites Sen 
the Trinity. 275, 348. 573. tae. uh oi 
Toy Sos bo. 
Culverwell (Nathaniel, 


Nature, i, 331, 333, 90% 


INDEX. 


Cumberland (Bishop), i. 406, 409, ».; his 
‘De Legibus Nature,’ 439; ii. 99, 447. 

Curcellzus, ii. 267, 268. 

Cyprian (St.), i. 21, 37, ., 38, 45, 56, 134, 
162, 169; on infant baptism, 221, 224, 
226, 227, 314, 321, 330, 346, 407; on 
bishops, ii. 12, 93; iii. 64. 65, 67, 73. 

Cyril (of Alexandria), iii. 262. 

Cyril (of Jerusalem), on the Catholic Church, 


li. 36, 165, 169, 199. 
Cyrus, ii. 70, 140. 


Daillé, on the fathers, ii. 443; iii. 278. 
Damasus, i. 164. : : 
Danzus, i. 70. 

Dante, i. 407. 

Danvers (Henry), defends Baptist doc- 
trines, i. 233, z. 

Davenant (Bishop\, i. 147, ”.; against 
Arminianism, 149, 150, 153, 166; on 
baptism, 23, 65, 369; ii. 21, 149, ib. 2. 

Day (Bishop), i. 80, 7. 

De Dominis (Antonio), on the Eucharist, 
i. 302. 

De Foe (Daniel), on occasional confor- 
mity, ii, 314, 315; his ‘Shortest Way. 
with the Dissenters,’ 316, 317; iii. 241. 

Deists, ii. 225-235; iii. 377; their relation 
to Christianity, 378. 

Delany (Dr. Patrick), iii. 405. 

De Metz (Cardinal), iii. 358. 

Democritus, i. 411, 414. 

Demosthenes, i. 336; iii. $3. 

Denne (Dr.), iii. 121, x. 

Denne (IIenry), on justification, i. 233, v., 
UTIs wl 2h Vee 

Dervhiuin (William’, Canon of Windsor, his 
Royle Lectures, iii. 117, 118. 

Descartes, 1.413; iii. Gs. 

D' Ewes, 1. 39, 7. 
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Dodwell (Henry), i. 267; on separation, 
from Episcopal Churches, ii. 26, 27, 28, 
85; against the English Reformation, 


86, 87, », 372; on miracles, iii. 64, 68, - 


183, 395. 

Dodwell (Henry, Junior), ‘ Christianity 
not founded on Argument,’ ascribed to, 
ili. 176, 180. 

Dodwell (William), his answer to Middle- 
ton, iii. 69. 

Domitian, ii. 390. 

Donatists, i. 57, 84, 85, 86; the Puritans 
of the North African Church, 113, 114, 
331; said that the true Church was only 
in Africa, 338, 356. 

Donne (Dr.), his sermons, i. 466. 

Dorotheus, i. 187. 

Douglas (Bishop), his ‘Criterion of Mi- 
racles,’ ili. 214, 349. 

Dove (Thomas), i. 108, 7.; on justification, 
196, ib. n. 

Dow (Christopher), his ‘Discourse of the 
Sabbath,’ i. 142, n. . 
Downhame (Bishop), i. 465; his treatise 
on predestination suppressed by Laud, 

466; ii. 149, ib. x. 

Drake (Dr.), i. 282, x.; ‘Memorial of the 
Church of England,’ said to be written 
Dye 12. 

Dryden (John), his ‘ Hind and Panther,’ 
ii. 44, 71, 81. 

Duny (Amy), a witch, i, 367, x. 

Duppa (Bishop), i. 197, 7., 278, ib. n., 297, 
nz. U. 21. 

Durandus, i. 159; on the real presence, i. 
348; li. 335. 

Durent (William), i. 367. 


Eachard {Dr.}, i. 259, %.; his dialogues, 
408. 

Farle (Dr.\, 1. 282, 7., 328, 2. 

East (Althorp}, Warburtonian Lectures, 


nl. 303. 

Ebionites. ili. 261, 263. 

Edward (the Confessor), 1. 332. 

Edward (I.}, 11. 4. 

Edward (VI), Reformation under, i. 11, 
TL 25, n., 86, 39, 41, 42.52, SO, 2., St; 
altars stood in the time of, 159,161, 182, 


183; proposed changes in the Prayer- 
Rok. b07, 200; mis 250, 284; knecline 

7 mae eo at required by his 
at the Communion not req j ‘ 


Book of Prayer, i. 286, 292, 311, 316, 
351, 466. 

Edwards (John), wrote against Locke, ii. 
190, 220. 

Edwards (Jonathan), ii. 314. 

Edwards (Thomas), his Gangreena, i. 234, 
261; ii. 84, 219. 

Edwin (Sir Humphrey), ti. 314. 

Eldad (Daniel), i. 236. 

Eleatics, i. 399. ~ 

Eleutherius, i. 319. 

Elizabeth (Queen), Reformation under, i. 
39, 42, 43, 48, 62, 72, 76, 77, 2., 80, 2., 
85, <1, 112, 427, 131002, 149.1515 
altars allowed to be pulled down under, 
148; ceremonies of blary’s reign kept 
for a time by, 161, 173, 214, 269, 273, 
391, 409; ili. 297, 306, 309. 

Elizzheth (St.), i. 31, 7, 206. 

Ellys (Bishop), iii. 317, ., 408. 

Ely (Isle of), i. 234, n. 

Emlyn (Thomas), ii. 325; teaches Arian- 
ism, 326, 327, 328, $29, 330; on Leslie’s 
‘Dialogues, 331; on baptism, 332; iii. 
226. 

Empedocles, i. 241. 

Empiricus (Sextus), i. 414. 

Epaphroditus (Bishop of Philippi), i. 318, 
346. 

Epenetus, i. 407, 7., 408, 2. 

Epictetus, i. 428, 460; ii. 290; on the soul, 
337; iii. 113. 

Epicureans, iii. 98, 188, 202. 

Epicurus, i. 411, 412, 429; ii. 82; iii. 101. 

Epiphanes (Antiochus), ii. 397; iii. 337. 

Epiphanius, i. 44, 86; on sacrifices, 168, 
225, 227, 228; on bishops, 1388; refused 
to worship with Chrysostom, 330, 3386, 
346 ; il. 84, 413, 

Episcopius, ii. 9, 268; iii. 260, 284. 

Erasmus, called a profane subverter of the 
word of God, i. 305, 848; an Arian, ii. 
202; il. 384. 

Erastians, 1. 323, 324, 326. 

Erastus, 1. 325, 326. 

Erigena (John Scotus), ui, 218, 

Erskine (Dr. John), 11. 291, 293, n., 325. 

Erskine (Ralph), 22, 2., 23. 

Esculapius, ui. 68, 11s. 

Ethiopians, 1. 116. 

Eudocia (Empress), a. £11. 

Hugenins, on things above reason, u. 152, 
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428 INDEX. 


Eumenius, ii. 46. 

Eunomius (an Arian bishop), i. 331; his 
Apologetic, iii. 17. 

Euphemusy, i. 403. 

Eusebius, i. 134, 141, 159; calls Christ the 
propitiatory sacrifice for all sins, 163; 
on bishops, 188, 225, 227; the Jewish 
canons, 301, 319, 347; on the Eucharist, 
349; ii. 46, 52, 162; on the epistle of 
Clemens, 253; on the second epistle of 
Peter, 254, 292, 413; on the Evange- 
lists, 424, 434; against Porphyry, iii. 50, 
263, 304. 

Eustathius, would not pray to the saints, i. 
336. : 

Evans (Dr.), his ‘History of the Baptists,’ 
i. 218, n., 233, 2. : 

Evans (Dr.), of Oxford, his satire against 
Tindal, ii. 433; iii. 98, 2. 

Evans (Dr. John), iii. 225. 

Evanson (Edward), iii. 264, 266; on keep- 
ing Sunday, 267; on the Gospels, ib.; on 
public worship, 269. 

Eveleigh (Dr. John), iii. 343. 

Evelyn (John), ‘History of Religion,’ iii. 
408. 

Evodius, iii. 187. 

Eyre (William), i. 254. 


Fairfax (General), i. 264. 

Falkland (Lord), u. 50. 

Familists, i. 238. 

Family of Love, a sect of anabaptists, i. 
235; their relation to the Quakers, i. 
238. 

Farel (Nicholas), i. 175. 

Farmer (Hugh), iii. 246, 249; his essay 
on the Demoniavs, 250; on miracles, ib. ; 
Feathers Tavern Petition, 355, 393. 

Farringdon, 1. 272, 1. 

Faustus (the Manichec), i. 134. 

Feake (Charles), 1. 244, 24 

Featly (Dr:), 1. 196 ; ‘The Dippers Dipt,’ 
ION DSO; Way 10s 7» 

Felix (Bishop of Rome), i. 163; ii, 33; 
tainted with Arianism, 35; 111. U7. 

Felton (Lishop), 1. 295, #. 

Fenelon (Archbishop), it. 291. 

Fenner (D.), i. 124, 2 

Feverdentius, the writings of Jreniwus cor- 
rupted by, Leek 

Vicinus, a. 292. 


Fiddes (Dr. Richard), iii. 408. 

Fidus, on baptism, i. 221, 321. 

Field (Richard), i. 50, 109; on the Church, 
113; on the Donatism of the Church of 
Rome, 114, 115, 116, 117; on orders, 
118, 119; on sacrifice, 163, 167, 269, 
299, 2.5 1. 20: 

Filmer (Sir Robert), against Hobbes, 1. 
409, ». 

Fince (Dr. William), iii. 345. 

Firmilianusg, i. 183. 

Firmin (Thomas), ii. 201; tracts on Uni- 
tarianism published at his expense, 202, 
206, 207, 212, 215, 218; account of his 
religion, 220, 231; iii. 290. 

Fiishe (Simon), nis ‘Supplication of the 
Beggars,’ i. 5. 

Fisher (Bishop), i. 8. 

Fisher (Edward), iii. 321. 

Fisher (the Jesuit), i. 169; controversy 
with Laud, 172; ii. 140. 

Fitzgerald (Bishop), iii. 391, x. 

Flavel (John), i. 466; his treatise on the 
soul, ii. 321, 322. 

Fleetwood (Bishop), on miracles, iii. 74; 
on civil liberty, 75, 76. 

Fleming (Bishop Sir George), iii. 249. 

Fleming (Caleb), his answer to Chubb, iii. 
174-6; on the Logos, 248; against 
Church Establishment, 249 ; againet, the 
Methodists, 396. 

Fletcher (Bishop), i. 3, ”. 

Fletcher (John), Vicar of Madeley, defends 
Wesley against the Calvinists, iii. 295-6. 

Fludd (Robert), doctrines of the Rosacru- 
cians expounded by, i. 240 ; his Mosaical 
philosophy, ib., 241. 

Fontenelle, ii, 242. 

Iord (Thomas), tutor of Magdalen Hall. 
i, 206, 2. 

Foster (Dr. James), iii. 249, 251; on funda- 
mentils, ib., on natural religion, 252; 
On schism, 253, 

(Bishop), against atheisin, 1. 

Fowler (Bishop), against Bellarmine, ii. 38, 
89, 99, 130.131.1352: on the * Latitudina- 
riins,’ 133; en the design of Chris- 
ti uty, Het ov Li ve los ss BOs. 

use of the Athanasian Creed, 


2S8t; on the pre-existence of Christ, 330. 


nv. > on the 


Fowler (Christopher), i, 240, 7. 
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INDEX. 


Fox (George), i, 101, 162, 238; on the 
work of the Spirit, ib., 239; 11. 286; on 
the Scriptures, 287, 288, 302, z., 303; iii. 
279, 307. ; 

Foxe (John), i. 35, 80, 2. 

Fraser (Professor), iii. 145, n. 

Freeman (Dr.), defines the Catholic Church, 
ii. 36,37. 

Frewen (Archbishop), i. 197, 2., put the 
table altar-wise—the first since the Re- 
formation, 206, 7., 278, ib. z.; the Savoy 


Conference, 282, n., 297, x.; the son of 


a Puritan minister, 326, 2., 327 2. 
Frith, John, his rational views of the 
sacraments, i. 4, 5, 6, 101; iii. 90. 
Fulgentius, ii. 270. 
Fulke (Dr. William), 1. 465. 
Fuller (Andrew), ill. 254. 
Fuller (Thomas), i. 80, 2., 203, 2., 206, z., 
306, 7. 


Gailhard (John), 
245. 

Gale (John), iii. 251. 

Gale (Theophilus), i. 466; ili. 20. 

Galen, i. 97. 

Galileo, i. 384; iii. 98. 

Galloway (Patrick), i. 108, ». 

Gambold (John), iii. 285, 7. 

Gardiner (Bishop), i. 20; calls the sacra- 
mental presence of Christ's body the 
presence of a spirit, 23, 25, .; on the 
mass, 26; called a schismatic, 331. 


against Toland, ii. 


‘Gaskell (Bishop), ii. 379; on the necessity 


of religion, iil. 100, 101. 
Gataker (Charles), ii. 267; i. 19. 
Gataker (Thomas), 1. 205, 7., 251, 9538, 7. 
‘TD: 1 ee 9°: ie 907 . 907 
Gauden (Bishop), i. 282, 7., 297, %y 324, 
w.: his ‘Tears of the Church of Eng- 
Pn on oP Ss eae ha 
land,’ ib.; ii. 68; wrote ‘ Eikon Basilike, 
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‘Iohn’, on original sin, 349; on 
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Tindal, 462; iii. 79; his ‘ Pastoral Let- 
ters,’ 80, 170, 244, 249. 

Gildon (Charles), a Deist, ii. 225; con- 
verted by Leslie’s ‘Short and Easy Me- 
thod,’ 230; wrote ‘The Deists’ Manual,’ 
231. 

Gill (Dr. John), iii. 254. 

Glanvill (Joseph), on witches, ii. 170; on 
the pre-existence of souls,’ 171, 172, 173. 

Glas (John), founder of the Glasites, iii. 
322. 

Goddard (Peter), iii. 315. 

Goethe, quoted, i. 427, n. 

Goode (Dean), i. 154, »., 467. 

Goodman (Archdeacon), ii. 283, n. 

Goodman (Godfrey), i. 87, 278. 

Goodwin (John), i. 206; on the ‘ Seekers,’ 

234,n.; on Justification, 253, n., 254; 

an independent, 259; his ‘ Redemption 

Redeemed,’ 260, 261, 262; his ‘ Pagan’s 

Debt and Dowry,’ 263,264; advocates 

the ‘ Liberty of Prophesying,’ 353, 356; 

pleads for universal toleration, ib., 358, 

360; ii. 201. 

Goodwin (Thomas), i. 212; on the govern- 

ment of the Church, 214; on indepen- 

dency, 215, 216, 251, 408, ». 

Gorgias, ii. 343, 360. 

Grabe (Dr.), iii. 403. 

Graham (Bishop), i. 175. ‘ 

Grantham (Vicar of), removes the com- 
munion table from the choir, i. 157, 159. 

Grascombe (Samuel), ii. 67. 

Gratian, i. 84. 

Grayat (Parson), i. 80, ». 

Gray (Robert), Bampton Lecturer, iii. 344. 

Greatrakes (the Irish Stroker), ii, 405, 
£193. it. 215. 

Green (John), his letters to Collins, ii. 395. 

Greenhill (William), i. 212. 

Gregory (XIIT.), i. 161; ii. 47, 93. 

Gregory (St.), i. 164; ii, 446. 

Gregory (Nazianzen), ii. 48, 53, 205, 

Gregory (of Nyssa), 1.117; on the Sabbath, 
188; ii. 422. 

Grey (Lady Jane), i. 74. 

Grey (Dr. Richard), ii. 247. 

Griffith (George), 1. 296, x. 

Grimshaw (Williama}, it. 847. 

Grindal (Archbishop), his dislike to the 
ceremonies, i. 40, 42: suspended, 43, 52 
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Grosart (Rey. A. B.), i. 97, ». 

Grosvenor (Dr, Benjamin), iii. 225. 

Grote (Mz.), i. 386, 7. 

Grotius, ii. 69, 202, 219, 397, 398, 434, 
447. 

Grove (Dr.), against Bellarmine, ii. 42, 
149, 7., 283, n. 

Grove (Henry), iii. 235, 237 ; his theology 
and sermons, 238, 245, 7. 

Gunning (Bishop), i. 282, 295, 307, 2., 
309, 2., 310, 2., 327, .5 ii. 179, 2. 

Gurdon (Brampton), his Boyle Lectures, ii. 
395; iii. 120, 416. 

Hackett (Bishop), i. 196, 198, 282, ~., 297, 
ug S28, Me gel. 99. 

Hakewill (George), Archdeacon, on the 
Eucharist, i. 165, 166. 

Hale (Sir Matthew), i. 361; his ‘Primi- 
tive Origination of Mankind,’ 366, 367, 
n.3 ii. 3. 

Hales (John), i, 369; preferred reason to 
authority, 370; on the Lord’s Supper, 
ib., 371, 372; on schism, ib., 373, 374, 
466; ii. 21, 294; quoted by Sykes, in 
26, 253, 284. ; 

Hall (Bishop), i. 147, ”., 166, 174; his 
‘Roma Irreconciliabilis,’ 175, 176, 177, 
178, 179; his ‘Humble Remonstrance 
for Liturgy and Episcopacy,’ 180, 151, 
182, 185, 186, 188, 197, »., 278, #., 279, 
369; ii. 99, 2. ; 

Hall (Robert), on Lord Herbert, i. 441; 
fis SP ie Itientio 

Hall (W estley), iii. 285, 

Hallam (Henry), i. 593, 
ili, 35. 

Hallet (Joseph, 
Exeter, iil. 227, 


499: 448, 444, 7.; 


Sen.), a minister at 


Hallet (Je )S« eph, Jun.\), answers M Penn, 
iii, 164 < answers C mubb,176,228,231,251. 

Halley (Dr.’ iti. 145, 7. 

Hallifax (Samuel), Wearburtonian Lec. 


turer, lil. 337. 

Halyburton (Thomas), aguinst 
bert, i. 455, 456. 

Hammond (Dr. Hex 
written aginst, 210, 1 0 ; . 
episcopacy. 312, S18, 315, 1Gs0n 
and deucens, ae baa ¢ vie 
baptism, 10: 32] : deni 3 aufuul re 
ration 1n Eee 3 
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INDEX, 


Hancock (Dr. John), iii. 
Lecturer, ili. 115, 116. 

Harding (the Jesuit), i. 43, 45, 159. 

Hare (Bishop), on the difficulties and dis- 
couragements attending study of Scrip- 
tures, il. 259, 370, 380; his answer to 
Collins, 381; his answer to Hoadly, iii. 
14, 46, 47, 70, 82, 83, 84, 386. 

Harpalus, iii. 119. 

Harpocrates, i. 144. 

Harris (Dr. John), his Boyle Lectures, iii. 
101, 102. 

Harris (Robert), i. 205, n. 

Harsnet (Archbishop), his sermon against 
Calvinism at St. Paul’s Cross, i. 467. 

Hart (Henry), i. 217. 

Hartley (David), his ‘Observations on 
Man,’ iii. 157; on the rule of life, 158, 
159. 

Harvest (George), iii. 313, ». 

Harvey (the Physician), i. 384. 

Hascard (Dr.), ii. 31, 32. 

Hawkins (William), Bampton Lecturer, 
iii. 341. 

Hayter (Bishop), iii. 281. 

Heathcote (Dr. Ralph), iii. 124, 317, »., 
332; his Boyle Lectures, 334, ib. ». 

Heathe (Archbishop), i. 35, 331. 

Heber (Bishop), i. 349, ». 

Helena, mother of Constantine, i. 225. 

Henchman (Bishop), i. 282, »., 297, .; ii 
141, 

Henry ((I.), 1.332: 

Henry (V1), iii. 7. * 

Henry (VIIL), his quarrel with the Pope, 
1.8; ‘A Necessary Doctrine’ and ‘In- 


287; Boyle 


stitution,’ 10, 12, 39, 41, 48, 51, PANT 
“69, 504, 330; the head of the Chure ‘h, 
ool; called the Vicar of God, 002, 362, 
366, SG, 4 pad ALTE este Te Oe 

Henrv (Mat hew), 11.463; iii. 297. 

Heraclitus, 7 241, 414. 

a! lius (Emperor), ii, 41. 


Herbert (Georme), i. 441, 444, 7 
, first of the Envlish Deists, 
ie 40-65 ii) 295, Be, Les. 29D. a4 


935, O37, 838, iii, 159, 


EHereules, tithes paid to, i. 144. 

Herle (Chi }s 1. 206, 7, 

Hermes, 7. 353, 

eredotus, 11.414 + iii. 62, 149. 

Horring (rch shop), On Coluprehension, 
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: INDEX. 


247; his character, 273, 274, 280, 
332. 

Hervey (James), iii. 197, »., 285, .; his 
‘Theron and Aspasia,’ 292, 293, 323, ». 

Hesiod, ili, 208. 

Hessey (Dr.), 1. 142, 2. 

Hey (John), iii. 349; his ‘ Lectures in Di- 
vinity,’ 361 

Heylin (Peter), i. 93, ».; on the Sabbath, 
140, 141, 142, 155, n.; answers to 
Bishop Williams’s Letter to the Vicar of 
Grantham, 159, 160, 161, 162; his 
*Antidotum Lincolniense,’ 163, 165, 166, 
196, 2., 282, 7., 328, 370. 

Hickes (Dr. George), his ‘Jovian,’ ii. 51, 
52; on ‘Passive Obedience,’ 43, 44; 
answers Sherlock, 65, 71, 75, 76, 77, 
295; called Tillotson an Atheist, 375; 
iii. 89. 

Hidlersley (Bishop), iii, 247. 

Hlicracites, i. 92. 

Hierocles, quoted by Calverwell on ‘ Law 
of Nature,’ ii. 336. 

Hilarion, iii. 68. 

Hilary (St.), addresses Constantius as 
antichrist, ii. 55, 165, 405, 406, 413, 
417, 420, 427, 443, ili.; 66. 

Hill (Charles Henry), Bampton Lecturer, 
iii. 345. 

ill (Mr.), author of ‘Solomon and Abia- 
thar,’ ii. 88, n. and of ‘ Municipium 
Ecclesiasticum,’ iti. 6, ». 

Hill (Oliver), against Toland, ii. 245; iii. 
6, ib. n. 

Phill, (Sir Richard), his ‘Pietas Oxonien- 
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the devil is not a person, and calls Hell 
a metaphor, ib., 396; his creed examined, 
402, 403; his answers to Bramhall, 404, 
405, 406; small writers against, 407; 
influence of the ‘ Leviathan,’ 409; con- 
tradicts his own doctrine, 410; blamed 
by Whichcot, 431, 432, 439, 440; on 
MeShtyit 10; 11, 116, 172,190, 234. 
opposed to Cambridge Platonists, 347; 
sent to perdition, 433, 434; iti. 76, 101, 
105, 120, 145, 334. : 

Hobbists, i. 412. 

Hodgskins (Bishop), i. 40, 336. 

Hody (Dr.), answers Atterbury, iii. 8. 

Holdsworth (Wynch), against Locke, ii, 
190, n. 

Holmes (Robert), Bampton Lecture, 111/339. 

Homer on the cities of Crete, i. 187; ii. 
361, 374; on salt in sacrifice, iii. 52, 208. 

Homes (Nathanael), i. 233, 2. 

Honorius (Emperor), ii. 8. 

Honorius (Pope), a monothelite, ii. 38. 

Hood (Robin), i. 111. , 

Hook (Dr.), i. 126, »., 131, n., 327, 2.; his 
‘ Ecclesiastical Biography’, 467; iii. 
(pref.) viii., 301, n. 

Hooker (Richard), his theology, i. 57, 58, 
59, 60; dispute with Travers, 61, 62; 
his definition of faith, 63; on justification, 
64; the ‘Christian Letter,’ 66-73, 86, 113, 
150, 167, 172; on baptismal regeneration, 
209, 269, 326, 376, 380, 381; ii. 4, 18, 90; 
agreed with Locke on faith, 187, 188, 212, 
213, 334; iii. 4; on the ‘ Real Presence,’ 
59, $9, 369; recommended by <Arch- 
bishop Sandys to the Mastership of the 
Temple, 415. 

Hooper (Bishop of Gloucester), against 
vestments, i. 30: on sacraments, 32, 33, 
42, 48, 52, 131, x 

Hooper (Bishop of Bath and Wells), iu. 8, 
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432 INDEX, 


Hort (Archbishop), iii. 224. 

Horton (Dr.), i. 282. ». 

Hosius (Bishop), i. 179; ii. 51, 193. 

Howard (Sir Richard), iii. 98, n. 

Howe (John), i. 253; his grounds for 
refusing to conform at the Restoration, 
256; ii, 22 ”.; on the Trinity, 149, 
213, 214; called a ‘Tritheist,’ 215; 
refuted, 215; his explanation of Trinity, 
217, 285; answers De :Foe, 314, 216, 
318 ; an unwilling separatist, 320, 325. 

Howel (Thomas), i. 197, 2., 278. 

Howson (Dr. John), i. 467. 

Hoyle (Joshua), i. 205, 2. 

Hubert (Archbishop), ii. 67. 

Huddleston, his life of Toland, ii. 260. 

Huetius, iii. 260, 350. 

Huggard (Miles), i. 161. : 

Hume (David), iii. 184; his philosophy, 
197; on causation, 199; a Theist, 202; 

_ on miracles, 209-221, ib.7., 323, 324, 336. 

Humphreys (Bishop), ii. 283, x. 

Humphreys (Dean of Christ Church), i. 
47, 83. 

Hunt (Jeremiah), iii. 240. 

Hunt (Dr. Thomas), iii. 247. 

Huntingdon (Countess of), iii. 294. 

Hurd (Bishop), his lectures on prophecy, 
iii. 337-349. 

Hutcheson, refuted by Price, iii. 256. 

Hutchinson (John), his theology, ili. 94, 
95, n, 316-318. 

Hutchinson (Roger), i. 37, 38. 

Hutchinsonians, ili. 316, 317, 334. 

Hutton (Archbishop), iii. 274. 

Hutton (Archbishop of York), 1. 94. 

Hyde (Lord Chancellor), i. 282. 

Hyginus (Bishop of Rome), i. 229. 


TIamblichus, i. 460. 

IbLot (Benjamin), his Boyle Lectures, iii. 
118. 

Ignatius, on the Sabbath, i. 134, 136, 158, 
162; on bishops, 179; his epistles, 188, 
189, 225, 227, 228, 314, 316; his epistles 
not all genuine, 319, 407; ii. 2555 ui. 8, 
Lee iSP2L5. 

Independents, i. 84, 205, #., 213, 214, 216, 


217; one of the sects tolerated under | 


Cromwell, 234, 208, 247; their leaders, 
25-4, 260, 323, 326, 327, 4. 


Ingham (Benjamin), 11. 285, 7. 


Innes (Alex. Taylor), i. 202, 1. 

Tonics, i. 399. 

Trenzeus, on the decalogue, i. 184; on the 
Sabbath, 137, 141, 162, 164; on bishops, 
TOFS ON 218224, 2275. 229"on the 
Deity of the Son, 247, 313, 316; called 
an elder, 319; on the duration of Christ’s 
ministry, 339; on apostolic succession, 
406; ii. 12, 159, 162; on Christ's death, 
163; iii. 18, 22, 66; on Christ’s age, 67; 
on raising the dead, 68, 162, 163. 

Ironside (Bishop), i. 296, n. 

Italics, i. 399. 

Ives (St.), i. 402; ii. 125, 234, n. 


Jackson (Cyril), iii. 348. 

Jackson (John), Rector of Rossington, 
replies to Tindal, ii. 461; controversy 
with Waterland, iii. 24; on the Trinity, 
25, 29, 69; on the existence and unity 
of God, iii. 109. 

Jackson (Thomas), Dean of Peterborough, 
i. 206, 282, n.; his theology, Arminian, 
466. 

Jacob (Henry), i. 218. 

Jacomb (Dr.), i. 282, »., 295. 

Jaddus, ii. 62. 

James (I.), i. 5, 87, 108; on confirma- 
tion, 109; on predestination, 111; his 
character, ib. ”., 112, 1138, ».; his works 
119, 120, 122, n., 125, 131, ., 132, 145, 
nm., 146; on the five points, 147, 148, 
149, 152, 156 on predestination, 200, 
201; on the Sabbath, 202, 206; on the 
church, 203, 273, 297, 299, 304, 327, x., 
358 ; Calvinism of the Church of Eng- 
land in his time 369, 441, 2., 465, 466, 
467; iil. 298. 

James (IT.), i. 4045, #.; 1. 29,44, 58, ib. 7.,59, 
88, 482; his abdication, 433 ; iii. 6, 70. 

James (St.), Bishop of Jerusalem, 1. 346. 

Jane (Dr. William), i. 194, 2. ; answers 
Dr. Wallis, 206, 207, 208; on the Atha- 
nasian Creed, 209, 283, 284. 

Jansenists, ii. 157. 

Jeanes (Henry), i. 349, 350; his treatise 
against Jeremy Taylor, 351, 352, 353; 
ii. 26. 

Jebb (Dr. John), iii, 264, 265, 266, 313, 2. 

Jeffrey, i. 10+. 

Jegon (John), i132, 

Jenkin (Robert), iit. 405. 
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Jenkyns 
149. 
Jenyns (Soame), on the evidences of Chris- 

tianity, iii. 328; on the existence of evil, 
ib., 330; on the Scriptures, 331, 347. 
Jephson (Alexander), on primitive miracles, 
lii. 69. 
Jerome (St.), i. 8, 84, 41, 44, 45, 56; on 
bishops, 86, 90, 93 »., 112, 115, 119, 
138, 169; on the origin of the distinc- 


(William), ii. 6, x, 63, 64, 


tion between bishop and presbyter, 178, — 


179, 183, 184, 186, 224, 264; censured 
for seeking to correct the current ver- 
sion of the Bible, 305; on the resurrec- 
tion of the body, 309, 330, 336; ii. 39, 
414, 417, 422, 423; ii. 64. 

Jewel (Bishop), i. 40, ib. 7., 42; his apology 
for the Church of England, 43, 44; on 
the Eucharist, 45, 69; on the state of 
the Church, 77, 87, 159; on the real 
presence, 166; ii. 23, 40, 56, 149, ». 

Joan (of Kent), i. 217. 

John (Pope), denied the future life, ii. 38. 

John (of Jerusalem), i. 41. 

Johnson (Francis), i. 216. 

Johnson (John), his ‘ Unbloody Sacrifice,’ 
ui. 57, 58; refuted by Waterland, 59. 

Johnson (Dr. Samuel), i. 11; ii. 81, 197. 

Johnson (Samuel), his ‘Julian,’ ii. 46, 48, 
49, 50, 51, 54, 56, 57, 66, ., $2, 234. 

Johnstone (Dr.), his ‘ Life of Dr. Parr,’ iii. 
341, n. 

Jonas (Justus), i. 25, n. 

Jones (Colonel), iii. 307, 2. 


Jones (Jeremiah), on the canon of the New | 


Testament, ii. 255, 256. 
Jones (John), his free disquisitions, 111. 
300, 301. 
Jones (William, of Nayland), in. 306, 507, 
311, 316, 317, 318; on the Trinity, 519. 
Jortin (Dr.), iii. 124, 277, 280; on the un- 
belief of the Jews, 281; on ecclesiastical 
history, 283, 284, 332. 

Josephus, i. 148, 144; his account of 

‘hrist, 406, 420; on the Jewish Sab- 

bath, 421; on the Pool of Bethesda, 
ADD AO PAD Tye Md 225193. 

Josias, i. 84. 

Julian (the Apostate), 1 460: on the mira- 
cles of Jesus, ii. 95, 278, 279, 395. 

Junius (Francis), 1 93, 1. 


Jurieu (AL), 1. 329, 


VOU.” Lit: 
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Justinian, on the word bishop, i. 318; his 
code, ini. 5, 

Juvenal, i. 424. 

Juxon (Archbishop), i. 278, »., 296, n.; 
his character, 328, n.; ii, 69. 


Kames (Lord), iii. 343. 

Kant, iii. 218. 

Keble (John), i. 57; on Hooker's Calvin- 
ism, 70, ”. 

Keith (George), on the Deism of Penn, 
300, 301, 302. 

Kempis (St. Thomas 4), ii. 96 ; iii. 285. 

Ken (Bishop), ii. 68, 70; sermons on the 
death of Lady Mainard and on ‘Daniel,’ 
78. i 

Kennet (Bishop), i. 259, ».; his answer 
to Atterbury on Convocation, iii. 8; his 
answers to Hooper, 11, ». 

Kennicott (Dr.), iti. 316, 7. 

Kett (Henry), Bampton Lecturer, iii. 342. 

Kettlewell (John), ii. 75, 80. 

Keysie (Daniel), iii. 344. 

Kidder (Bishop), against Bellarmine, ii. 42, 
43; killed by astorm, 82; ejected by the 
act of uniformity, his ‘ Demonstration of 
the Messias,’ 116, 117-120; on Jewish 
genealogies, 121,”.; on the Pentateuch, 
122, 123, 150, 283, 285, 393; his Boyle 
Lectures, ii. 100. 

Kiffin (W.), ii. 312. 

King (Archbishop), i. 108, 197, ., 278, 2, 
282.) 9.5 29%, Ms, O20} 11, 826, coe. his 
sermon on Predestination, 372; on the 
origin of evil, iii. 109, 126, 127, »., 140. 

King (Lord Chancellor), iii. 409. 

Kippis (Dr.), iii. 246. 

Kitchin (Bishop), i. 39, ». 

IKnewstuhs (Mr.), i. 109. 

Knott (the Jesuit), controversy with Chil- 
lineworth, i. 376-381. 

Knox (John), i. 42, 75, 87, 88, 237; iii. 
327, 7 

Lacordaire (Pere), 1. 463, ». 

Lactantius, 1. 61, 412, 424; 21. 321, 329 
402; a weak-brained father, 441, 448; 
His Ly 67: 

Tertius (Diogenes), 1. 411, 

Lake (Arthur), 1. 466, 

Lake (Bishop), 1. 68. 

Lambert (John), i. 160, 
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Lambethists, i. 100. 
Lamothe, on the divinity of Christ, ii. 274. 
Lamplugh (Archbishop), ii. 283. 

Laney (Benjamin), i. 282, ~., 297, 2., 409, ». 

Laney (Bishop), ii. 68, 73. 

Langley (John), i. 205, x. 

Lardner (Dr.Nathaniel), on the miracles, 
li. 416 ; his defence of Christianity, 431, 
on the Logos, iii. 235, 238, 239, 245,260. 

Lathorp (John), i. 218. 

Latimer (Bishop), on the, Fathers, i. 293 
his theology, 30, 33, 46, 50, 131, »., 303; 
Tesi i7is, THe OX. 

Latitudinarians, i. 368, 369, 410, n.; iii. 
273. 

Laud (Archbishop), i. 128, 131, z., 136, 
157; his writings, 168, 169; his ‘ Con- 
ference with Fisher the Jesuit,’ ib., 170, 
171, 172, 174, 180, 187, 191; conference 
of the Church leaders opposed to, 196, 
197, 199, 205, ., 206, z., 211, 238, 239, 
260, 266, 278, 296, 297, 298, 303, 306, ”., 
328, ib. m., 329, 334, 348, 3538, 355; his 
patronage of John Hales, 370, 372, 374, 
466 ; ii. 5, 25, 140, 141, 234, 433; iii. 369. 

Laurence (Archbishop), i. 33, 7., 111, x. 

Law (Bishop), iii. 313, »., 315, 355. 

Law (William), answers Hoadly, iii. 40- 
45, 89; on the ‘ Fable of the Bees,’ 91; 
against Tindal, 92, 93; on space, 109, 
285, 398. 

Lawson (George), i. 409, 7. 

Lawson (Mistress), i. 80, 72. 

Lawson (Thomas), i. 80. 

Le Clere (John), vindicates ‘The Naked 
Gospel,’ ii. 199, 260; on the fulfilment 
of Scripture, 393, 434, 159 

Leibnitz, on Toland, ii. 260: modern op- 
timismn, 352, 355; correspomlence with 


Clarke, ni. 114, 215, 174, 320. 


Leighton (Alexander), his *Zion’s Plea 
against Prelacy, i. 73. 145. 

Leighton (Archbishop), ii. 39-07, 

Leland (Dr. John), i. 441; against Tin- 
dal, ti. 459, 461, iil, 183; on Lume, 217. 


Leng (Bishop, his Bos lu Leetures, iil. 
Lentulus, ti. 383, 387. 

Leo, collection of Laws, iil. 5. 
Leo X., iii. 516. 

Leonas, u. 199. 

Leontius (Bishop of Magnesia), 1. 
Leslie (Charles), n. 76, 52; defends Pro- 


188. 
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testantism, 83, 84, 7”., 111, ”.; his ‘Short 
and Easy Method with the Deists,’ 228, 
229, 230; refutes the Unitarians, 231, 
‘2325; proves Tillotson to be an Atheist 
and a Deist, 233; against the Quakcrs, 
303, 304; against occasional conformity, 
317, 318, 331. 

Ley (John), i. 206, z. 

Libanius, 11.49, 

Liberius (Pope), ii. 32, 38. 

Libertines, i. 230, 253, 271, 276. 

Lightfoot (Dr.), i. 127, 205, 282, »., 306, 2. 

Lilliputians, iti. 148. 

Limborch, ii. 260. 

Lindsey (Theophilus), iii. 254, 264, 265, 
266, 313, n. 

Linford (Dr.), against Bellarmine, ii. 41. 

Linus (St.), i. 346. 

Lirinensis (Vincentius), i. 27, 44; antiquity 
and Scripture, 146, 149; ii. 40. 

Littleton (Sir George), on the conversion 
of St. Paul, iii. 167. 

Livy, iii. 193. 

Lloyd (Bishop of St. Asaph), on Papal 
supremacy, il. 34, 68, 99, »., 283, x. 

Lloyd (Bishop of Norwich), ii. 68,99, 2. ; 
ordained Whiston, iii. 141, 

Lloyd (Hugh), i. 297, 2. 

Lobb (Theophilus), ii. 395. 

Locke (John), on innate idcas, i. 452; on 
the reasonableness of Christianity, 453 ; 
on faith, 454; on the Atonement, 455, 
459; on the Scriptures, 461, 463; ii. 183; 
on the human understanding, 184, 185, 
186, 187, 188, 189, 190, 195, 219, 238, 
239; his controversy with Stillingfleet, 
248, 249, 250, 260; on the Act of Tole- 
ration, 279; 280) 281 acaimst the 
Church of Rome, 282, 294,347, 860, 369, 
BIO; tly 1B; O70, O10, 4035 40.0)% Tl. 3, 
4, 191, 197, 198, 257, 284,.325. 

Loftus (Archbishop), i. 62, 2. 

Lombertus, i. 32. 

Lone (Thomas), 


i. 2OO, 2. 


answers the ‘ Naked 
(rosy iy 

Love (Family of), 1.92, 95; most maligned 
of the sucts, 284, 201, Bou. 

Lowman (Dr. Moses), ui. 165, 166, 2., 234, 
240. 

Lowth (Bishop), iii. 349. 

Lowth (Willian), i. 405. 


Eucin, i. 380, 387%. 
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Lucian, on purification, iii. 51, 67, 318. 

Lucretius, i. 423; iii, 101. 

Lucy (Bishop), i. 328, ».; against Hobbes, 
409, ”.; ii. 68. 

Luther (Martin), visited by our Refor- 
mers, i, 2, 25, ., 91; on the Church, 
115, 117,1285, 175, 222,028350 92,0247, 
248, 250; the devil appeared to, 275, 
276, n., 369; iii. 291, 316, 322. 

Lutherans, i. 117. 


Macaulay (Lord), i. 405, 7.; ii. 1, »., 29, 
n.; on § The Hindand Panther,’ 44; on 
Sancroft’s bad English, 68, 71; on Bishop 
Fowler, 130; on Bishop Burnet, 147, n. 

Maccabeeus (Judas), i. i23. 

McGill (Dr.), iii. 326, 327, ib. ». 

Machiavelli, iii. 85. 

Macknight (Dr. James), iii. 325. 

Macrobius, iii. 95. 

Madan (Martin), iii. 406. 

Madox (Bishop), iii. 224, 248. 

Magnus, (Albertus), iii. 109. 

Magus (Simon), ii. 390. 

Mahomet, i. 436; iii. 340. 

Mahometans, iii. 314. 

Maimonides, iii. 62. 

Mainwaring, ii. 50, 63. 

Malebranche, his theology, ii. O71; iii. 185. 

Mallet (David), iii. 197. 

Mallet (Mrs.), iii. 197. 

Malpighi, i. 99. 

Manchester (Duke of), i. 402; ii. 3. 

Mandeville (Dr.), his ‘ Fable of the Bees,’ 
ii. 365; defended vice, 366; iii. 91, 92, 143. 

Manetho, ii. 140. 

Mangey (Thomas), answers Toland's ‘ Na- 
zarenus,’ ii, 2457, 258, 259. 

Manichees (the), i: 374. 

Manton (Thomas), offered a deanery, 1. 
282, ib. 2., 466; ii. 1d. 

Manwaring (Dr.), i. 196, ib. 7., 278. 

Marcellinus (Ammianus), ii. 8, 38; ii. 279. 

Marforius, 1. 103. 

Maris (Bishop of Chalcedon), il. 47. 

Markham (Archbishop), i. 348. 

Marprelate (Martin), his tracts, i, 72; ii. 
699, 7». 

Marshall (Dr.), translator of Cyprian, ui. 
64. 

Marshall (Stephen), i. 180, 205, %.: on 


Oa) -) Oy ‘ Jay) 997 yoo 
infant baptism, 221, 220, 282, 285, 7., 322. 


| 


Martel (Charles), i. 145. 

Martial (St.), i. 164. 

Martin (Junior), i. 101, 102. 

Martinists, i. 100, 104, 107. 

Martyr (Justin), on the Sabbath, i. 135, 
187, 181, 221, 223, 227, 247, 319; on the 
millenarianism of first Curation, 339), 
406, 425 ; on the salvation of the heathen, 
ii. 158, 163, 197; on Plato, 199, 242, 
411; ili, 15, 25, 65, 66; on expounding 
Scripture, 67, 351. , 

Martyr (Peter), i. 40, 48, 93, ».; on 
the Sabbath, 133, 142, 152, 209; iii. 
195. 

Marvell (Andrew), i. 405, 

Mary (Queen), i. 39, 51, 71, 80, »., 84, 
161, 273; iii. 309. 

Maskell (William), i. 71, »., 77, 7., 105. 

Mason (Francis), i. 467; ii. 21, 32, 138. 

Mason (John), i. 243, ». 

Massillon, i. 463, . 

Matthews (Archbishop), i. 80, 7., 108, »., 
109, 112, 328. 

Maud, ii. 67. 

Maurice (Rev. H.), i. 242. 

Maurice (Professor), on Hobbes’s doctrine 
concerning faith, i. 392, iii. (pref.) v., 
198, n., 395. 

Maximilian (Emperor), i. 235. 

Mead (Matthew), ii. 313. 

Mede (Joseph), on sacrifices and altars, i. 
167, 168; reckoned a Puritan, ib. x., 
244; iti. 59, 376. 

Meggot (Dean of W eee li. 283, 27. 

Melancthon, i. 15, 22, »., 29, 91, 146. 

Melissns, i. 414. 

Melville (Andrew), on Church authority, 
role foe 

Mercury, i. 427. 

Metatron (the angel), iii. 262. 

NEsunbdists! Tie 185, vi 28571292) 295° 
300, 315, 7., 818, 394. 

Methodius, on the Trinity, ii. 2 

Mew (Bishop 1%. 99. BS8, mm, ZS 

Mezeray, 11. 41. 

Middleton (Bishop, 1. 79. 7.. 80. ”. 

Middleton (Dr. Conyers* 
the Mosaic account of Full, 62 


2: on mirae 
SF eae a ae ee 
culous powers, 53-72, 121, 124. 208, 2699 


990, 317, 395. 
Milbourn (L.), n. 274. 


Milner (John), in. 407. 
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Milton (John), i. 189, #., 140; on Epis- 
copacy, 188, 189, 190; his ‘Apology 
for Smectymnuus,’ ib.; his writings, 
191, 192; an Arian, 193; on the Sab- 
bath, 194; advocates polygamy, 195; 
a millenarian, 244; ii. 251, 252; sent to 
perdition by Dr. Evans, 433. 

Moderates, iii. 321, 322, »., 323, 324, 325, 
326, 327, 7. 

Molesworth (Sir William), i. 386, 7. 

Monarchy Men (the Fifth), i. 243, 244, 
259, n. 

Monboddo (Lord), iii. 337. 

Monk (Nicholas), i. 297, x. 

Montagu (Richard, Bishop of Chichester), 
his ‘ Diatribes,’ i. 146, 2.; defence of the 
Church of England, 151; his Appello 
Cesarem, ib., 152, 153, 154; Conference 
at York House on his works, 155; on 
justification, 156; against the sacrifice 
of the mass, 165, ib. 7., 170, 299, 355. 

Montague (Dr., Master of Trinity), ii. 283. 

Montague (James, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells), i. 108, ., 119. 

Montanus, i. 336. 

Mordecai (Ben), iii. 262. 

Moore (Archbishop), iii. 348, 7. 

' Moore (Bishop), ii. 148, ib. .; iii. 21. 

Moravians, iii, 285, 7., 290. 

More (Hannah), iii. 347. 

More (Dr. Henry), i. 410, 7.; his works, 
416; on reason, ib. ; his antidote against 
Atheism, 417, 418; on the immortality 
of the soul, 419; on the mystery of 
godliness, ib.; mystery defined, 420; 
denies the identity of Plato’s trinity 
with that of Scripture, ib., 21, 466: ii. 
915; believed in apparitions, ii. 170: on 


the pre-existence of souls, 171; a 
Platonist, 271, 373; i. 14, 

More (Sir Thomas), his ‘Supplication of 
Souls,’ 1. 3, 6. : 

Morgan (Thomas), Dissenting minister. his 
*Moral Philosopher, ii. 159, 160, 161; 
on inspiration, 162; 
163, 164; answered by Leland and 
Chapman, 166, x. 

Morinus, ti. 33, 34. 

Morley (Bishop), 1. 
against Bishop Bury, it. 267. 

Morres 


ods. 


on positive religi 
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(Robert). Bampton Lecturer, ui 


INDEX. 


Morris (James), iii. 297, 1. 

Morton (Bishop), charges Montague with 
contradicting the XXXIX Articles, i. 
155, 156, 165, 166, 198, 278, n., 279, 
297, ib. ».; his * Catholic Appeal,’ 
and ‘Institution of the Sacrament,’ ib.; 
on the word ‘mass,’ 296. 


Mothe (La), on inspiration, ii. 322 ; against 


Clarke, 323. 
Moulin (Peter du), the visitation of the 
devil at Mascon, i. 276; ii. 165. 
Muggleton (Lodowick), i. 241, 242; on 
the personality of God, ib.; on the 
right devil, 243, 353; ii. 233, 289. 
Muggletonians, i. 241, 242, ». 


Nash (Thomas), i. 102, 103. 

Nazianzen (Gregory), i. 169; on baptism, 
221, 226, 228, 320; iii. 284. 

Neal (Daniel), i. 39, 7., 50, 105; on pro- 
phesyings, 112, n:, 197, 2.; i. 186. 

Nelson (Robert), iii. 28. 

Neo-Platonists, iii. 144, 261. 

Nestorius, i. 373. = 

Neve (Dr. Timothy), Bampton Lecturer, 
lii. 339. 

Newcomen (Matthew), i. 180, 282, 7. 

Newman (Dr. J.. H.), i. (pref.) vi.; ii. 
29, n. 

Newton (Sir Isaac), on the prophecies of 
Daniel and St. John, ii. 191; on the 
Trinitarian texts, 192, 195, 357,391; iii. 
14, 95, 98, 114, 316, 317-320, 332, 

Newton (Bishop), iii. 332: on prophecies, 
353, 349. 

Nenle (Bishop), 4, 149; 4; 2983) ai. 

Antio h), 1 aad 


i I 
Nicholus (Henrv), i. 255: his strange 


280, 201, 200, Lele ee 
cay William), refutes the *‘ Naked 
taosjiel, i. 200, x. 
a as), 1. 106. 
Nicholson (Bishop), 1. 328. 7 
Norms (John), wrote amiunst Locke, i: 
wainst ‘Toland, 220: his thevlogy, 
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Nye (Stephen), on the canon of Scripture 


Olde (Dr. John), i. 465. 

Olivers (Thomas), iii. 299, ib. x. 

Optatus, i. 320. 

Orange (Prince of), ii. 59, 60. 

Origen, i. 159, 224, 227, 301, 305; baptiz- 
ing of infants rests on his authority, 
339,407, 410, 7., 447; ii. 132, 153, 163, 169, 
172, 173, 243; calls Hermas a pastor in- 
spired, 254, 255, 378, 379; against Cel- 
sus, 402; on miracles of Jesus, 405, 414; 
iii. 18, 19, 22; Christian’s power over 
devils, 67, 130, 261, 390. 

Osbaldiston (Bishop), iii. 281. 

Osseni, a sect that refused to worship 
towards the east, i. 336. 

Oswald (Dr. James), his appeal to common 
sense, ill. 324. 

Outram (Dr. William), on ite sacrifice of 
Christ, ii. 158, 159, 160, 201, 219, 220. 
Overall (Bishop), i. 108, ~., 113, ”.; his 
‘Convocation Book,’ 120, 124, 154, Ns} 

ii. 61. 

Overton (Bishop), i. 80, n. 

Ovid, i. 444, ., 448; on sacrifice, ii. 440; 
iii. 52, 208, 267. 

Owen (Dr. Henry), his Boyle Lectures, iii 
124, n., 332-335. 

Owen (John), i. 254; his ‘Display of 
Arminianism, 256, 238, 2059, 278, 
305; against Stillingfleet, 1. 18; his 
‘Vindication of Nonconformists,’ 20, 21, 
318; on Walton's Polyglott, 322; on 
forgiveness, 331. 

Owen (Morgan), i. 278, x. 


Paccominitanus (Baltazar), i. 222, 225. 

Pacianus, u. 36, 

Pacy Dr borah) Pls O07: 
, 867, 2. 


Pacy (Elizabeth®, i. 36 : 
‘ Heresiography,’ i. 


att Ephraim), his 
9347 1. $4. 

Paine (Thonins), ii, 263, 354. 

. on miracles, iii, 215 

%: on subscription, 355 ; 

jlosuphy,’ 356; on the 


ianity,’ 307; bis 


tory, 360. 
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Palmer (William), i. 29, n. 

Pantheus, i. 447. 

Papias, i. 189; a Millenarian, 339; ii. 12. 

Parermeneute, i. 336. 

Paris (Abbé), iii. 157, 209, 215, 359. 

Parker (Archbishop), i. 12, v., 40, 41; cor- 
respondence with Calvin, 42, £3, 47, 80, 
112, n., 126, 297; iii. 366. 

Parker (Bishop), against Hobbes, i. 405, ib. 
n., 406, 407 ; 11. 9, 10 ; against toleration, 
11; 325 iL Ge 

Parker (William), iii. 69, n. 

Parkhurst (Bishop), i. 40-43. 

Parmenides, i. 414. 

Parr (Richard), i. 278, x. 

Parr (Dr. Samuel), iti. 341, 344, 349. 

Pascalis IL. (Pope), i. 332. 


; Pasquill (Camalicro) i. 102, 103, 108. 


Paterson (James), against Toland, 11. 259. 

Patrick (Bishop), i. £26; his ‘Friendly De- 
bate,’ ii. 15, 16, 34; on antiquity, 37, 
123; his ‘Mensa Mystica,’ 127, 135, 149, 
-194, 283, 284; ii. 219. 

Patroclus, i. 128., 

Patten (Dr.), iii. 316, ., 317, 2., 334, n. 

Pattison (Mark), i. 467. 

Paul ITT. (Pope), i. 331. 

Paula (Lady), i. 138. 

Pauliciani, i. 336. 

Paulinus (Patriarch of Aquilegia), i. 141, 

Payne (Dr.), against Bellarmine, ii. 39, 40. 

Pearce (Bishop), against Woolston, 1. 424, 
425, 431; ili. 277; on revelation, 280. 

Pearson (Bishop), i. 282, ., 295; his theo- 
logy, 507, 309; iii. 416; his definition of 
faith, i. 8365, 392, 421; onthe Trinity, 
Lit 26,228) 230: 

Peckham (Archbishop), i. 142. 

Pewrasus, i. 400. 

Pelagians, 1. 16, 155, 217, 224, 341. 

Pelacius, 1. 16; 163; 227 ; 21. 290, 320. 

Pelasei, 1. 144. 

Pelusiota Isidore’. i. 37-4. 

Penn (Wiliam), his theology, il. 288; on 


Sitist 1 for Sin, 289, 7.5 his ‘Sandy 
Found s REO 
Pentre (John), i. $2. $3, $4, $5, 102, 10. 
Percy (Bishop), i. 315, x. 
Perkins (Wiiliums), 1. 134, 167, 251. 


Teme {Dr. Andrew), 1. 80, 7., 200, wv. 
Pevrinchiet Dyv.). a * Discourse on Tolera- 


tion, U. 7, 8, 9, 4. 
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Perron (Cardinal), i. 120. 

Perry (Rev. George G.), i. 297, w., 467; 
iii. 301, ». 

Perseus, i. 400. 

Petavius, ii. 165, 202, 205; on the Nicene 
faith, 267; iii. 350. 

Peterborough (Duchess of), i. 279. 

Philadelphus (Ptolemy), ii. 140. 

Philalethes, iii. 159, 161, 162, 163, 164. 

Philautus, i. 408, 409. 

Philo (Judzeus), i. 97, 406, 416; ii. 85, 
139; iii. 22, 205, 206, 207, 304. 

Philpot (Archdeacon), i. 33; his writings, 
35; on transubstantiation, 36, 91, 217. 

Phlegon, i. 406. 

Pheenicians, i, 423. 

Photius, i. 229, 313. 

Pierce (Bishop), advocates the ‘Book of 
Sports,’ i. 139, ., 278, ib. m., 282, 2., 
328, n. 

Pierce (James), iii. 226, 227, 
Atonement, 229, 231, ib. n. 

Pike (William), against Hobbes, i. 408. 

Pilkington (Bishop), i. 42, 43. 

Pilloniére (M. de la), iii. 37. 

Pinners’ Hall, ii. 314; iii. 396. 

Pisos, i, 409. 

Pitt (William), iii. 184. 

Plato, i. 97, 240, 364, 402, 411, 415, 416; 
his trinity, 420, 428; on being like God, 
447, 460; on the Spirit, ii. $5, 132, 139, 
165, 199, 232, 290, 292; on thesoul, 322, 
351, 352, 355, 393, 424, 460; on sacrifice, 
iii, 51, 88, 113, 200, 307. 

Platonists, i. 216, 256, 368, 399, 402, 410, 
415, 421, 425, 451, 438, 440, 465; iii. 
144, 350. 

Pliny, i. 316, 572; denied the power of 
God to raise the dead. 458; i. 5, 69 


228; on the 


Plotinus, ie41t, 417, £2 BO sie 99, 
Zig oO Wile tied « baa Cle 

Plutarch, i. 411-412, 424,. 427; on super- 
stition, 429, 460: il. 380: iil 148. 


Pocklington John), his ‘ Alture Christia- 
num, 1. 164, 165, 

Pocock (Dr. Idward?, i. 306, »., 466 

Pococke (Dr.), the traveller, 11. 141. 

Pole (Cardinal, Lee. 

Polybius, res eg 

Polscany, o2ei7S50 TSG. 229%, Rishon of 
Smyrna, 919. 014, 319, 346. a 
Ijustles, go tsa 17. 


INDEX. 


Polycrates, Timothy, the first bishop, i. 
313. 

Pompey, ii. 427. 

Ponet (Bishop), i. 29, 2. ; on the Eucharist, 
302; ili. 59, 298. 

Pool (Matthew), i. 466. 

Pope, Essay on Man, ii, 352, 357, 2.; iii. 
189, 273, 318. 

Pordage (Dr.), i. 240, x. 

Porphyry, i. 460, ii. 139, 425; iii. 450. 

Porteus (Bishop), iii. 313, 7., 347-9. 

Postumius, the dictator, i. 144. 

Potter (Archbishop), ii. 414; iii. 72; on 
Episcopacy, 73; on scepticism and infi- 
delity, 74; his death, 273. 

Potter (Christopher), i. 206, 2., 376. 

Powell (Vavasour), i. 234. 


‘Powell (Dr. William), iii 310. 


Pratt (Dr.), Trinity College, Dublin, i. 
379. i 

Prelatists, i. 312. 

Presbyterians, i. 84, 84, 123, 124, 136, 180, 
213, 214, 216, 217, 222; tolerated undcr 
Cromwell, 234, 238, 256 ; on the punish- 
ment of heretics, 260, 266; rejected the 
changes proposed by Ussher’s party, 
in 1662, 282; at the Savoy Conference, 
283, 295, 306, 2., 312, 313, 314, 315, 
316, 317, 318, 319, 322, 324; their theory 
of Church and State, 326, 327, n., 334 
349, 353, 388, 410, ». 

Preston (Dr.), an advocate of free grace, 1. 
251. 

Price (Richard), iii. 256; his theology, 
257; on the importance of Christianity, 
258; on the general agreement of Chris- 
tians, 259, 260. 

Prideaux (Bishop), i. 196, 197, 2., 198, 278, 
Rap Qi Ds 

Prideaux (Humphrey), iii. 407. 

Priestley (Joseph), iii. 256: on the corrup- 
tions of Christianity, 260; on the writ- 
ings of the Apostolival Fathers, 261, 
252: on the Evidences of Clivistianity, 


265% on inspiration, 264, 269, 349, 350. 


Prime (Dr. John), ‘On the Sacraments,’ 1. 
$50 

Prochans, i. 336 

Pr s.1. 460. 

Procopius, i. 37 

Ly rine, 1. l4f 
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Protagoreans, i. 411. 

Prynne (William), i. 125, 7., 126, n.; 
against Arminianism, 148, 149; his 
‘Unbishopping of Timothy and Titus,’ 
186, 187; on Cosin’s book of devotions, 
298, 366; ii. 81. 

Pulton (Jesuit), ii. 144. 

Puritans, i. 30, 32; rise of the, 48-70; 
called the visible Church, the body of 
Christ, 90; Archbishop Whitgift called 
a Puritan, 153; iii. 367. 

Pusey (Dr.), i. 26, »., 467. 

Pygmalion, i. 87. 

Pyle (Thomas), iii. 404. 

Pyrocles, ii. 182. 

Pyrrho, i. 412. 

Pythagoras, i. 363; ii. 232, 292, 424. 

Pythagoreans, iii. 144. 


Quakers, i. 238, 243, 264, 388: ii. 286-303 ; 
John Bunyan against the Quakers, 307 ; 
iii. 185, 277, 314. 

Quintilian, iii. 130. 


Rainbow (Bishop), ii. 24, x. 

Rainolds (Dr. John), i. 57, »., 109; his 
suggestions at the Hampton Court Con- 
ference, 110, 111, #., 112; his learning, 
113, 2., 131, 185. 

Ralpho, i. 276. 

Randolph (Archdeacon), iii. 308, m.; on 
Blackburne’s ‘Confessional,’ 311, 350; 
answer to ‘Christianity not founded on 
Argument, and to Bishop Clayton's 
‘Essay on Spirit,’ 407. 

Ranters, i. 276. 

Ravis (Bishop), i. 108, ~., 113, 7. 

Ray (John), naturalist, i. 272, 279. 

Redi, iii. 99. 

Reeve (John), 1. 242. 

Reformers, limited their erecd to what was 
taught in the canonical writing, 1. 2, 


Godly oe ti, 2 umes ety 0; 17 
on the Royal supremacy, 45 60 
wt 16, Title Oe OD tke meant of th. 
king to make laws for the Church, 88 
91, 111, 117, 131, 2. followed Melane- 
thon and the Augs)ure Confession, lia: 
on the position of the communion tabi 
158, 165, 176, 17745 152, 109, 202, vx, 225, 


any VR BRO. 27 19 45 
B08, S26 309, O70, 4S, ol. 


Reid (Dr. Phonas), te 524. ib. 7. 


Renan, (M.) ii. 257. 

Resbury (Dr.), on the visible Church, ii. 
35; against Bellarmine, 42. 

Resnel (Abbé de), ii, 356, 357, n. 

Reynolds (Bishop),a member of the West- 
minster Assembly, i. 205; cifered a 
bishopric, 282, 282, 2., 297, 2., 327, 2. ; 
his moderation, 328, 2. 

Ribadeneira, iii. 215. 

Rich (Lord), i. 75, 7. 

Richards (George), Bampton Lecturer, iii. 
346. 

Richardson (John), on the canon of the 
Scripture, ii. 254, 255. 

Richardson (Samuel), i. 233, n. 

Ridley (Bishop), his theology, i. 27: on 
the Eucharist, 28, 30, 33, 39, #., 52. 84, 
91, 160-161; order for removing altars, 
162, 303; burned, ii. 77. 

Ridley (Gloucester), iii. 30, 213. x. 

Ritter, on Lord Bacon’s religicn, i. 96. 

Rivet, i. 224. 

Roberts (William), i. 278, ib. 7., 204, n. 

Robertson (Frederick), his sermons com- 
pared to Whichcot’s, i. 439, ». 

Robertson (Dr. William), iii. 325. 

Robinson (Bishop), tii. 27. 

Robinson (Henry), i. 108, n. 

Robinson (Robert), of Cambridge, iii. 
254. 

Rogers (Dr. John), iii. 404. 

Regers (Thomas), iii. 92. 

Romaine (William), iii. 346. 

Roper (Dr. John), iii. 123, 2. 

Russ Alexander), 1. 408, 13. 72, 

Rotherham (Archdeacon), on Bis. klirne’s 
* Coatessional,’ iii. 810; on the Athna- 


sian Cree a 407. 


Reuse (Mr.), against Arminianism, i. 119, 
n. 
Rowe <dir.), his acadeniy, ii. 224. 
R shop), i, 108, 2., 112. 
ki W44, 224; called Jerez: 
original sin, ui. 16.5. 
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Sabba (St. Julian), ii. 49. _ 

Sabellians, iii. 227. 

Sabellius, iii. 228. 

Sacheverell, against occasional conformity, 
i. 317, 374 ; hissermon at St. Paul's, ili 
12, 87, 223, 225. 

Sacramentariang, i. 217. 

Salcot (alias Capon Bishop), i. 39, n. 

Sales (St. Francis de), ii. 96. 

Sallust, i. 446. 

Salters’ Hall, iii. 230. 

Saltmarsh (John), on free grace, i. 251, 
253. 

Sampson (Dean of Christ Church), 1. 47, 
83. 

Sancroft (Archbishop), i. 120, 296, n.; ii. 
61, 68; his sermon at the first conse- 
eration of bishops after the Restoration, 
68-70. 

Sandeman (Robert), iii. 323, ». 

Sanderson (Bishop), on Whitgift and 
Hooker being called Puritans, i. 152-3, 
m., 198, 282, n., 297, n., 306, n.; at the 
Savoy Conference, 309, 7., 310, .; on 
the Fourth Commandment, 310, ».; on 
the civil ruler, 311, 349. 

Sandius, ii. 202, 217, 267, 268; iii. 260. 

Sandys (Archbishop), i. 42; iii. 416; ob- 
jects to the vestments, i. 43, 74, 7.; on 
the condition of the Church, 77, . 

Saravia, i. 87. 

Savile (Sir Henry), i. 206. 

Say (Lord), i. 155. 

Scaliger, i. 406; ii. 443. 

Scambler (Bishop), i. 42, 43, 73, n. 

Scargill (Daniel), against Hobbes, i. 409, n. 

Schletermacher, ii. 97. 

Scory (Bishop), i. 40; iii. 366. 

Scotsman, a writer in the, 
Bishop Chandler, iii. is 

Scott (Dr. John), 
40, 156; on rational religion, 157, 148, 
EOL, 2833 ii. 397. 


Scott (Sir Walter), ii. 44. 


n a criticism of 


sellarmine, il. 


acrainet 
a@gzainst 


Seotus oat ae 153, 
nia, ood, 
f ier ih ty), 2.206; 
=, ee 
Ss on oe mle On oe Ble LAO 
Secker (Archbishop), ul. 170. %., 220, 255, 
237. Zee. has theglos, 275; om th 
Chiach Catechism, 276, 313, 


INDEX. 


Seed (Jeremiah), ii. 30, 411. 

Seekers, i. 271, 276. 

Selden (John), on tithes, i. 143, 144, 145; 
his recantation, ib. 7., 146, 306. 

Sellon (Walter), i. 297. 

Sempil (Sir James), his treatise on tithes, 
i. 145, 146. 

Seneca, i. 422, 447, 448, 458, 460; 11. 296; 
on the divinity of reason, 337; on pro- 
pitiating the gods, iii. 112, 149. 

Sennertus, ii. 172. 

Shaftesbury (Earl of), i. 351; iii. 416; 
his Preface to Whichcot’s sermons, 1. 
431-433; called a Deist, ii. 342, 359, 
m.; answered by Brown, 360-362; by 
Balguy, 362-365, by Bishop Berieley, 
367; iii. 73, 88, 116, 119, 120, 189, 143, 
148, 149, 200, 252. 

Shafto (MIr.), against Hobbes, i. 409, ». 

Sharp (Archbishop of York), i. », 243; 0 


the truth of Christianity, 113-116, 194,- 


iii. 16. 
Sharp (Archbishop of St. Andrews), ii. 97. 
Sharrock (Dr.), against Hobbes, i. 409, x. 
Sheldon (Archbishop), i. 282, 282, »., 283, 
297, n., 327, ., 409,439 ; promotes the in- 

tolerant aoe i 9-11) 973 nL 2: 

Shepherd (Dr. Richard), Bampton Lec- 
turer, ill. 342. 

Sherlock (Bishop), ii. 412; his ‘Trial of the 
Witnesses,’ 428; on ‘Christianity as old 
as Creation,’ 431-434, 439, 453; iii. 34; 
against Hoadly, 41, 43; on the Test 
Act, 44, 45; controversy with Middle- 
ton, 69, 80-82, S7, 166, 348, 385. 

Sherlock (Dr. William), on the Catholic 
Church, ii. 35: 
‘Case of Resistance.’ 54, 61-66; on the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, 154-166; on 
the Trinity, 208; 209, 210, 21:2), 215, 217, 
218; his doctrine condemned by the 
University of Oxford, 221, 222, 327, 380, 
972, 

Ss (Sir 15)) iit, 2,72. 

S (Din), 1. 25, $06: 
aol Dray 
oa. abigail Wake 

Sieulus (Diod 


Torus t. oto. 


on the 


herds Wav, 1. 196, 
ii, 62, 209. 
Silvius, it. 87. 


Simeon (Charies’, 11, 347. 


on the rule of faith, 43; his 
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Simon (Pere), ii Looe 

Simplicius, i. 428, 429; ii. 165. 

Simson (Professor), iii. 320, 321, 322, x. 

Sirmond, ii. 165. ; 

Skeats (H. S8.), ii. 320, . 

Skelton (Philip), iii. 405. 

Skinner (Bishop), i. 197, 2., 278, ib. n., 
297, n. 

Sleidan (John), i. 232. 

Smalbroke (Bishop), ii. 408; his answer to 
Woolston, 417, 423. 

Smalridge (Bishop), ii. 441. 

Smart (Peter), i. 298. 

Smectymnians, i. 181, 188. 

Smectymnuus, i. 174, 180. 

Smith (Bishop), ii. 283, x. 

Smith (John), his ‘ Discourses,’ i. 426, 427 ; 
on superstition, 28-429 ; on the immor- 
tality of the soul, ib., 430; on the resur- 
rection body, 431; ii. 15, 124, n. 

Smith (John), his ‘Essex Dove,’ i. 467. 

Smith (John), supposed to be Archbishop 
Secker, his letters to Wesley, iii. 398, 2. 

Smith (Miles, Bishop), i. 205, n., 206, x. 

Smyth (Henry), i. 442, 2., 467. 

Smyth (John), first English Baptist, i. 217, 
n., 218, 2., 238, 353. 

Snape (Dr. Andrew), against Hoadly, iii. 
35, 37. 

Socinians, i i. 211, 230, 272, 276, 351, 456. 

Socinus, ii. 219, 334; on reason and faith, 
338. 

Socrates, i. 56, 136, 264, 292, 334, 336, 345, 
361, 393, 394; ili. 63, 113, 174, 185, 187, 
215, 239, 327. 

Socrates (the Historian), ii. 49. 

Solinus, ii. 69. 

Some (Robert), i. 83; against Papists. $4, 
§5, 101. 

Sophocles, i. 59. 

Sophronius, ii. 152. 


South (Dr.), against Glanvill. ii. 179. ae 
a Calvinist, 194, n.: against Sherlock, 
SOG-270) Bio, 220; e215” 260; 285, 2 BAS Fa 


SOF ailiia 20, toe 
Southey (Robert®, ii. 299, 2. 
rs tomb, 389. 


; his inserip- 
tion on Butk 
Sozomen, li. 40. 59 
Spalatensis, 1 1. 20% 72. 
Spanheim, il. 2or, 250. 
Sparks (Dr), 1. 100. 


Sparrow (Dr). Tle Sly Wey Tes 


Spilsberie (John), i. 233, n. 

Spinoza, i. 399, 405; ii. 116, 117, 122, 153, 
214, 234; on divine essence, 251; sent 
to perdition, 433 ; iii. 101-109, 120, 218, 
303, 334. 

Sprat (Bishop), his ‘History of the Royal 
Society,’ ii. 174-178, 182, 283, 284. 

Spurstow (W. illiam), i. 180, 282, 2. 

Squire (Dr.), i. 75, 7. 

Stackhouse (Thomas), iii. 404. 

Stafford (Bishop), ii. 99, . 

Stanhope (Dr. George), his sermons, iii. 
105. 

Stebbing (Dr. Henry), ii. 451, 452, 453; on 
revelation, 454, 460; his Boyle Lectures, 

' ii, 124, ib. 2. 150; against Chubb, 176; 
other allusions to, 69, »., 87, 249, 317. 

Steel (Sir Richard), iii. 47, 2. 

Stephen (King), ii. 67. 

Stephen (Pope), ii. 37. 

Stephens, iii. 98, 2. 

Sterne (Bishop), i. 282, ., 297, n., 327, n.; 
li. 68, n. 

Sterry (Peter), 
255. 

Stillingfleet (Bishop), ii. 2, 4, ».; on 
the mischief of separation, 16, 17; 
charges Baxter with the sin of schism, 
19; his *‘ Unreasonableness of Separa- 
tion,’ 23, 24, .7., —25,° 27; against 
separation, 66, 67, 99, 130; his ‘ [reni- 
cum, 135-139, 140; answers Laud’s 
‘ Labyrinthus,’ 141-143; against Locke, 
190, 194, 215, 216, 217, 248-250; advo- 
eates toleration, 280, 283, 314, 332; ili, 
26, 89. 

Stokesley (Bishop), i. 331. 

Story (Bishop), i. 35, ». 

Stonehton Moraes ih, 72. 

Stowell Rev. Hugh), iii. 84. 

Strabo, ii1.-122. 

Strabo (Walatridus), i. 163; on infant 
baptism, 220, 224; 11. 420; i, 62) 


i. 234; his sermons, 254, 


Strattord (Dishop), 1. 30; against Bel- 
larmine, 42, 43, 283. 

Strspe, BRD Poy t/a Tes ACEO Os 107, 
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Stuart (Rick ard’, 1, 467. 
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Supralapsarians, i. 252. 

Sutcliffe (Matthew), i. 37. 

Swedenborg (Emmanuel), iii. 269, ib. ».; 
on the nature and essence of God, 270 
on the Theophanies, 271. 

Swift (Dean), his theology, iii. 93, 94, 142, 
241, 350. 

Sykes (Arthur Ashley), on the truth of 
the Christian religion, ii. 392, 393, 394; 
against Collins, 396, 397: defended 
Samuel Clarke on the Trinity, i. 25, 26, 
29; onthe kingdom of Christ, 48; on Lay 
Baptism, 49; on sacrifice, 50, 52, 53; 
defended Clarke against Waterland, 53, 
74, 87, 88, 151, 153; on prophecy, 154; 
against the Deists, 155; on miracles, 156, 
157, 254, 255, 291. 

Sylvester (Matthew), ii, 321; his congre- 
gation, iil. 224. 

Symmachus, iii. 263. 

Sympson (Sy drach), i. 212. 

Synesius, i. 162. 

Synge (Archbishop of Tuam), ii. 248. 


Tacitus, ii. 229, 384,419, 442; ii. 122, 184. 

Talbot (Bishop), iii. 170, w., 274. 

Talbot (Lord Chancellor), iti. 170, ». 

Talbot, son of Bishop of Durham, joined 
Whiston’s society, 11. 20, 170, 7. 

Talbot (Thomas), i. 92. 

Tatham (Dr. Edward), 
ii. 342. 

Tatian, iii. 338. 

Tayler (J. J.), i. 215, n.. 467 

Taylor (Francis), i. 205, 7. 

Taylor (Bishop Jeremy’, on baptism. 1. 


Bampton Lecturer, 


289, 233, 827, 334; his * Liberty of Pro- 
phesying, ib., 335: on heresy, ib.. 359, 
337: on the Seriptures, 1b.. 3538, 35 
on orizinal sin, 3 i i, { 
$5, d40; on | i fies 

real presen t aD es 
a, oOOs I. DLS, Loc, Sod 

Tavlor (Dr. Jol iii. Zot 
sing 259, 290, 32 
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(Sir John), 1. 20.5. 
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Tenison (Archbishop), his reply to Hobbes, 
i. 402, 403; against Bellarmine, ii. 42, 
43, 143, 144, 145, 194, 283, n.5 iii. 16, 
SL pes 19) Be 

Terence, i. 335. 

Tertullian, i. 21, 31, 56, 60, 110, 130; on 
the Sabbath, 137, 164, 179, 181, 189, 
227, 247, 321, 403, 406; i1. 38, 243, 258, 
372, 422; iii. 18, 19, 22, 65; on exorcis- 
ing of devils, 67, 73. : 

Themistius, i. 57. 

Theodoret, i. 346; ii. 47, 48, 49, 57, 165. 

Theodorus, ii. 48, 254. 

Theodosius, i. 84; ii. 198; iii. 5. 

Theodotion, iii. 263. 

Theophanes, iii. 160, 161. 

Theophilus, i. 44, 460; ii. 411; on casting 
out Jevils, ili. 66, 262. 

Theophylact, ii. 404, 410, 412. 

Therapeutee (the), i. 406. 

Thirlby (Bishop), i. 331. 

Thomas (Bishop of Winchester), iii. 123, w. 

Thomas (Bishop of Worcester), ii. 68, 74. 

Thompson (Giles), i. 108, 2. 

Thornborough (Bishop), i. 120. 

Thorndike (Herbert), i. 282, »., 306, ».; 
his defence of Episcopacy, 322; on 
Church and State, 323, 324, 325; on 
excommunication, 326; denies the real 
presence, ib., 328, .; against, Hobbes, 
409, n.; 11. 7, 9, 11, 43, 149. 

Thorpe (Dr.), on succession of bishops, ii. 39. 

Tienes. i. 406 ; li. 459; iii. 300. 

Tillard (John), iii. 151, 


Tillesley (Richard), i, 146. 

Tillinghast (John), i. 2-4. 

Tabbtson, KArchbishop), i. 256, 4215 on 
natural religion, 422; ii. 4, 2.: luis scheme 
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land, 459, 460; by John Jackson, 461, 
462; by Waterland, ii., 60, 61, 62, 63, 
80, 81, 87, 88, 92; answered by Switt, 
94, 98, »., 155, 159. 

Tinsel (MI.), iii. 390. 

Tobias, a Familist, i. 235, 236. 

Toland (John), his ‘ Christianity not Mys- 
terious,’ ii. 236, 243; burned by order 
of Irish Parliament, 244; refuted, 245, 
249; his ‘letters to Serena, 250; 
his ‘Life of Milton,’ 251, 253; on the 
Ebionites, 254, 256; his ‘ Nazarenus,’ 256, 
257; his character, 259, 260; his ‘ Pan— 
theisticon,’ 261, ib. 7., 262; iii. 3, 10, 90, 
98, », 316, 379. 

Tombes (John), on infant baptism, i. 218, 
220; reply to Marshall, 223, 233; 
answered by Dr. Hammond, 319; 1. 267. 

Tomkins (Matthew), iii. 231, x. 

Tomkins (Thomas), ii. 5, ib. 7., 6, ., 9. 

Tomline (Bishop), iii. 349; his ‘Refutation 
of Calvinism,’ ii. 35+. 

Tonstall (Bishop), i. 39, ., 331. 

Topiady (Augustus M.), i. 33, %., 111, »., 
259, n, 297, 299, 346. 

Tortus (Matthew), i. 124, 7. 

Tostatus, i. 141. 

Tottie (Dr.), iil. 313, ». 

Towers (John), i. 278, 7. 

Towgood (Micaiah), iii. 407. 

Townshend (George), ili. 241, ». 

Traliians, i. 188. 

Travers (Walter), i. 61; his ‘Supplication 
to the Council,’ 62, 64; his ‘ Discipline,’ 
65, 70, 7., 73, 214. 

Trelawney (Bishop), ii., 99, 7., 253, 1. 


Trimnell (Bishop), described by Whiston | 


asa sceptie, ili. 14: censures Johnson's 
‘Unbloody Sacrifice,’ 47. 

Trismegistus (Hermes), iii. 19. 

Troughton (John), i. 254, 7. 

Truman (Thomas), ii. 267. 

Tuberville (Henry), ui. 74. 

Tucker (Abraham), mi. 406. 

Tucker (Dean Josiah), ii, 312. 

Tuckney (Antony), i, 205, »., 282, #5 iL 
ool, 


Trinitarian Controversy, ii. 201. 


Tully (Dr.), against Bishop Buil, i. 267. 3 


ib, #:, 361. 
5 


Turner (Bishop), it, 68, against ‘Naked 


Truth, G2. is, (toot, of. 


Turner (Dean), i. 465. 

Turner (John), his Boyle Lectures, iii. 
116. 

Twells (Dr. Leonard), his Boyle Lectures, 
iii, 122, 123, ib. 2. 

Twisse (Dr. William), i. 206; his answers 
to Jackson and Hoard, ib., 207, 265; ii. 
OO wa 215; 

Tyanzeus (Apollonius), ii. 411, 419. 

Tyerman (Mr.), iii. 87, n., 285, ». 

Tyndale (William), his theology, i. 5, 6, 7; 
his character, ib. n., 29, 30, 48, 50, 76, 
n., 101. : 

Tyrell (M[r.), ‘De Legibus Natura,’ i. 
409, n. 

Tyrius (Maximus), i. 429, 

Tyrrel (Bishop), ii. 83. 


Ulphilus (Bishop), ii. 41. 

Ulpian, i. 316. 

Underbul (Dr.), i. 102. 

Unitarians, the first, i. 245. 

Ussher (Archbishop), i. 62, ».; against 
Laud, 172; his theology, ib., 173, 188, 
196, 197, v., 198, 205, ., 268, ib. »., 278, 
279, 280, 306, x., 442, .; ii, 18, 21, 
149, ib. x», 


Valentine (Thomas), a popular preacher, 
1. 205, n. 

Valentinian, i. 57; ii. 47, 48, 57. 

Valentinians, i. 92. 

Valerius (Bishop of Hippo), i. 56. 

Vandvke, i. 401, x. 

Vane (Harry), i, 234, 246. 

Vanini (Lucilins), ii. 259; iii, 116, 

Varro, 1. 447: iii. 118. 

Venetus (Paulus), ii, 422, 

Vian (Henryl, ii3t7. 

Vunus, Wi. 165. 

Vespasian (Emperor), his cures, ii, 119, 
4195 iti. 353. 


Victor (Bishop of Rome), i, 319; iii, 


26: 
SECH 1. ly: 
irvil, i. 380, 354, 390, 396: i. 52 
ir s fa heretic), 1. 330 
itu Tae COs 

Vives (Lodovico). on infant baptism, 7. 
O20; ii, 259 

Voltaire, on Optnnism, i. 359, 2., 861; 
i. 126, 549 
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Vorstius, i. 120, 147. 
Vossius, says baptism was called regene- 
ration by the ancients, i. 227. 


Wadsworth (Thomas), i. 112, x. 

Wagstaffe (Thomas), ii. 75; 78, 87, 8S. 

Wake (Archbishop), ii. 416; on convoca— 
tion, iii. 4, 8, 32; the doctrine of the 
Church of England, 70, 71, 72. 

Wakefield (Gilbert), iii. 264, 266; on the 
evidences of Christianity, 268, 269. 

Waldegrave (the Puritan printer), i. 70, x. 

W: aldenses, i 1. 180, 229; iii. 334. 

Walker (Anthony), ii. 251. 

Walker (George), 1. 205, 2. 

Wall (William), iii. 402. 

Walls (Dr. John}, against Hobbes, i. 282, 
n., 409; ii. 205, 206, sui tae 274-276. 
Walpole (Horace), i. 441, 7.; iii. 170, n. 
Walton (Bishop), his ‘Polygiott Bible,’ 
258, 249, 282, n., 297, 1., 304, 305; his 
defence against John Owen, ib., 306, ib. 
n., 307, n. 3 11.68, 322; against Clarke on 
the divinity of Hebrew vowel points, 324. 

Walton (Isaac), iii. 416. 

Warburton (Bishop), i. 400; vindicates 
Pope, ii. 357; on Shaftesbury. 369; 
his ‘ Divine Legation of Moses,’ ii, 146- 
151; his ‘ View of Bolingbroke’s Philo- 
sophy,’ 146, 147, 148, 149, 195, 196: on 
the ‘Natural History of Religion,’ 217, 
ib. ., 247, 266, 277 279, 280; on the 
doctrine of grace, 300, 315, 317, 336. 

Ward (Bishop), i. 147, n., 196, 231, 369, 
#09) a3 ti. 267°99, 145. 


Wiarner (Bishop), i. 278, ib. 2, 282, 7 
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244: on the civil power of religion, 
ib., 245. 

Wedgwood (Julia), iii. 396, n. 

Wells (Dr.), iii. 28. 

Wentworth (Viscount), i. 328. 

Werdner (Wolfgang), i. 43. 

Wermullerus (Otho), i. 41. 

Wesley (Charles), iii. 285, ». 

Wesley (John), i. 444, 2.5 11. 69, 7.; on 
reason and conscience, 279, 285, 290; on 
justification, 286, 2.; on good works, 
287; on the new birth, 288, 291, 300, 
323, 398. 

Wesley (Samuel), advocated Tillotson’s 
scheme of.comprchension, iii. 86, 87. 

West (Gilbert), on the Resurrection of 
Jesus, iii. 167. 

Westfaling (Bishop), i. 80, 7. 

Westfield (Bishop), i. 197, »., 198. 

Wetherall (Mr.), iii. 316, 2. 

Whately (Archbishop), 11. 127, . 


| Wheatley (James), Lady Moyers Lec- 


turer, ili. 30. 

Whewell (Dr.), i. 401, 409, x: 

Whichcot (Benjamin), i. 431, 432, 448 ; 
li. 89, 124, 201, 228; his sermons, 343. 

Whig (the Independent), iii. 85. 

Whiston (William), on prophecy, ii. 378, 
379; an Arian, iii. 13, 84; Bovle Lec- 
turer, 14, 15; proves antiquity Aman, 
16-19 ; prosecution of, by Convocation, 
19; becomes a General Baptist, 20; on 
early miracles, 64; his ‘ Historical Pre- 
face,’ 167, 168; other notices of, ii. 
890, 391, 4155 i. 21, 29, 72, S4. 110, 260. 

Whitaker (Dr.), of Cambridge, i. 
THOT Ib. 7, 16a; Wi 227, 

Whitaker ( 
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Jeremiah), 1. 205, x. 


Whithy (Duniel, on the necessity of reve- 
lntion..1. 456-459, 458; 1. 24, 25, 26, 1). 
#., 26,160; on the evidences of Cliris- 
thimty, 161: om the miracles of the 
f A Gat ah, 162: on orginal sin, 163, 
1GL, 155, 156, 167, 169, 170, 270, %., 397 
O1 s, 10. 28; defends Hoally, 
i rs 2795 

Wh Misha, 1. P24 a. on Mab- 
bath, a7, 133, 139. 1 205 
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White (William), his ‘Life of Sweden- 
borg,’ iii. 269, 271, x. 

Whitefield, iii. 279, 285, 289; his answer 
to Bishop Gibson, 291, 292, 395. 

Whitehead (John), i. 408. 

Whitelamb (John), iii. 285, x. 

Whitgift (Archbishop), i. 52, 53, ib. n.; 
as Erastian, 54-70, 55, 57, 73, 78, S80, | 
n.; on heretics, 84-86; his Calvinism, | 
91; on the Articles, 94, 101, 107, 108, 
n., 109, 111, 2., 112, 127, 128, 129, 131, 
n.; called a puritan, 152, 153, »., 172, | 
467; ii. 25; iii. 89; correction of a mis- | 
statement respecting, 416. 

Whittingham (Dean of Durham), i. 62. 

Wickham (Bishop), i, 73, 80, z. 

Wicklif (John), 1. 2. 

Wilberforce (William), his ‘ Practical | 
View,’ iii. 347-8. 

Wilcox (Field and), Puritans, i. 50. 

Wilfrid (Archbishop of York), i. 332. 

Wilkins (Bishop), on natural religion, L 
421-425; his scheme of comprehension, | 
ii. 3, 4, ”.; his connection with the 
Royal Society, 174, 201, 373, 436. 

Wilkinson (Henry, jun.), i. 206, x. 

Willet (Dr. Andrew), i. 465. 

William the Conqueror, i. 332, 336. 

William (III.), ii. 98, 234, 279; iii. 1, 2, 300. 

William (of Malmesbury), i. 332; ii. 42. | 

William (of Ockham), i. 412; i. 347. | 

| 


Williams (Archbishop), controversy on 
moving the Communion-table, i. 157- | 
163, 164, 172, 196, 197, 2., 198, 268, 278. 

Williams (Bishop), i. 358, 7., 467; against 
Bellarmine, ii. 38, 67, 149: his Boyle 
Lectures, 150-154; defends Tillotson, 
219, 220, 283; iii. 100. 

Williams (Dr. Danicl), his answers to Dr. 
Crisp, i. 253; his polemical tra ts, i. 
321, 325; his answer to Collins, 551: lis 
library, ili. 235. ; 

Williamson (James), Bampton Lecturer, 
iii. 124, 344. 

Wills (Obadiah), 1, 233, 2. 

Wilson (Bishop), his works, ui. 70, $4, 
85, 86. 

Wilson (John). his ‘ Nehushtan,’ i. 13, 14: 
on the abuse of the Lord’s Supper, a. 14, 


Winiffe (Bishop), i. 197, »., 279. 

Wintle (Thomas), Bampton Leciurer, iii. 
344. 

Wiseman (Cardinal), i. 24. 

Withers (John), iii. 227, 228. 

Witherspoon (Dr. John), iii. 325. 

Wollaston (William), his ‘ Religion of Na- 
ture delineated,’ ii. 338, 342, 362. 

Wood (Anthony), i. 77, 205, »., 350. 

‘Wood (Bishop), ii. 99, 2. 


| “Woodbridge (Mz.), i. 282, n. 


Woodward (Dr.), ‘ Dean of Sarum,’ iii. 11 
Woodward (Josiah), Boyle Lecturer, iii. 117. 
Woolston (Thomas), his ‘ Moderator,’ ii., 
400, 401, 402, his ‘Free Gifts to the 
Clergy,’ 491; his ‘Discourse of Mira- 
cles,’ 404-415 ; his opponents, 415. 
Worthington (Dr.), i. 426; ii. 201. 
Worthington (William), his Boyle Lec- 
tures, iii. 332, 334; on miracles, 335. 
Wotton (William), D.D., his ‘letter to 
Eusebia,’ ii. 251, 365. 
Wren (Bishop), i. 278, 296, 7., 297, 2., 
328, n. - 
Wright (Sir Gerrard), i. 102. 


| Wright (Mr.)}, i. 75, n. 


Wright (Dr. Samuel), iii. 225. 
Writer (Clement), i. 271, 2. 


Wycherley (John), ii. 81. 


Yorke (Bishop), iii. 313, n. 


| Young (Dr. Edward), ‘The Centaur not 


Fabulous,’ iii. 406. 


| Young (Patrick), i. 306, x. 


Young (Thomas), i. 180. 


Zanchy (Jerome), i. 93, 111, »., 142, 176, 
PAS PA Fo 
nas the lawyer), i. 187. 
end, . 132. 
enophon, ii. 292, 424. 
ephyrinus (Pope), a Montanist, ii. 38, 
euxis, ili. 203. 
onares. against infant baptism, i. 225. 
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roaster, 1. 427, 431; ii. 376. 
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CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS IN THEOLOGY. 


Demy 8vo, 16s. 


CoNTENTS. 
I. The Churches of England. xt. Recent Ecclesiastical Judgments. 
It. Nature-Development and Theology. XI. French Protestantism. 
i. Broad Church Catholics. xu. A Visit to Munich. 
Iv. Dr. Pusey and the Ultramontanes. xly. The Jansenists and the Old Catholic Church 
v. Dean Stanley's Essays on Church and State. | of Utrecht. 
VI. Speculative Theology and the Christianity xv. The Old Catholic Congress. 
of Christ. xvi. The Old_Catholie Movement. 
vit. The Bishops and the Revision of the Bible. “| xvur. Catholics and Catholics. 
Vil. Republics, Civil and Social. xvirt. An Earnest Minister. 
(Ix. Christianity and Modern Evidences. xix. The Education of the Clergy. 
x. German Theology; its Place in the History 


of Religion. | : : 

“Mr. Hunt is a very fearless thinker, an accomplished theological scholar, and an 
astute controversialist. His essays are well worth preservation in a collected form.” — 
British Quarterly Review. 

“We know ot no volume where the reader will find an equal mass of trustworthy 
information bearing on the more prominent religious movements of our time.’’—Eraminer. 

“Remarkable for boldness in dealing with the great religious questions of the day, 
careful research, fairness of judgment, and keen analytical power.” —Standard. 

“It is not often that we meet with papers so well worth collection and republication. 
They are full of matter lucidly, quietly, and pleasantly put. The subjects treated of 
arc among the most important of those that are engaging the attention of thinking 
minds in our day.” —Scotsman. 


AN ESSAY ON PANTHEISM. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


‘‘ The work of a man indefatigable in his pursuit of truth, not content with second- 
hand information where it was accessible to him at the fountain-hcad, making his task a 
labour of love, and proclaiming his results fearlessly. ‘There is, we believe, no English 
treatise bringing together the same amount of information, given where it was possible 
in the words of his authorities, and grouped with an instructive clearness.””—Contem- 
porary Reriew. : , ; , : 

“The subject of this book is one which must always interest thinkers. .... . 
Mr. Hunt gives sufficient proof that he has read much on the subject, and spared no 
pains to apprehend its bearings. He has traversed a wide field, scattering his materials 
over it with a liberal hand. .... He is no common-place writer; his book is well 
fitted to stimulate and enlighten the minds of those who are desirous to be introduced 
into t 
of be 
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LIST OF BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


Sige iNGe ACN 1). GC): 


ABOUT’S (EDMOND) HANDBOOK OF SOCIAL ECONOMY ; 


or the Worker’s A, B,C. Crown Svo, ds. 


ALFORD’S (DEAN) THE NEW TESTAMENT.  Authcrised 


Version Revised. Long Priner, crown &ro, 63s.; Brevier, fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d.; Nonpareil, small &vo, 
1s. 6d., or in calf extra, is 


THE BOOK OF GENESIS AND PART OF THE BOOK 


OF EXODUS. A Revised Version, with Marginal References and an Explanatory Con- 
mentary. Demy &vo, 12s. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES, chiefiy on Church Subjects. 


Demy 8v0, 73. 6d. 


THE YEAR OF PRAYER; being Family Prayers for the 


Christian Year. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d.; small 8vo, ls. 6d. 


THE YEAR OF PRAISE; being Hymns, with Panes for 


the Sundays and Holidays of the Year. Large ty a4 with music, bs, 6d.; without music, 1s. 
Small type, with music. 13. 6d.; without music, 6d. Tonic Sol-fa Edition, ls. 6d. 


HOW TO STUDY THE NEW TESTAMENT. [Part I. 


The Gospels and the Ac’3.—II. The Enpistles ‘first section).—III. The Episiles (second section) 
and the Revelition. Small &vo, 3s. 61. each. 


EASTERTIDE SERMONS. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH. <A Manual of Idiom and 


Usage, Enlarged Edition. Small 8vo, ds. 


MEDITATIONS: Advent, Creation, and Providence. Small 


8vo0, 33. Ad. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
POETICAL WORKS. Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
BIBLECA RE! ik EISION : Its Duties and Conditions. A 


Ser: thedral. Sewed, ls. 
ARGYLL’S (THE “DU! NE oF ) THE REIGN OF LAW. Crown 
Svo, 63. Peopie’s Edicion, limp «12 
PRIME VAL MAN. ie Examination of some Recent 
Speculations. Crowp $>>, 45. Ad. 
ION A. Vith Ulatiations Crown 8vo, os. Gd. 

BAUR’S (WILLIAM) RELIGIOUS LIFE IN GERMANY 
DURING THE W. ARS OF INDEPENDENCE, ina series of Historical and Biographical Sketches. 
Crown &vo, 7s. 6 

BAYNE’S (PETE ho ie AN DEES OF HUGIT 
MILLER. Two Ve my Bre. S23. 


TE DAYS OF JEZEBEL. An Ilistorieal Drama. Crown 
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2 LIST OF BOOKS 


BLACKIE’S (PROFESSOR) LAYS OF THE HIGHLANDS 


AND ISLANDS. Small Svo, 6s. 


BUSHNELL’S (HORACE, D.D.) MORAL USES OF DARK 


THINGS. Crown 8vo, 63. 


CHRIST AND HIS SALVATION, in Sermons variously 


related thereto. Crown §vo, 4s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN NURTURE; or the Godly Up-bringing of 


Children. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


NATURE AND THE SUPERNATURAL, as Together 


constituting the One System of God. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 
THE CHARACTER OF JESUS. Limp cloth, 6d. 
THE NEW LIFE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE VICARIOUS SACRIFICE, grounded on Principles 


of Universal Obligation. Crown §vo, 7s. 6d. 


CAPES’ (REV. J. M.) REASONS FOR RETURNING TO 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Crown &vo, ds. 
CONX’S (REV. SAMUEL) THE RESURRECTION. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
THE PRIVATE LETTERS OF ST. PAUL AND ST. 


JOHN. Crown &vo 33. 


THE QUEST OF THE CHIEF GOOD. Expository 


Lectures on the Book Ecclesiastes, with a New Translation. Small 4to, 7s. 6d. 


CRITICAL ENGLISH TESTAMENT (THE); being an 


Adaptation of Bengel’s Gnomon, with numerous Notes, showing the Precise Results of Modern CuGeien 
and Exegesis. Edited by Rey. W. L. Blackley, M.A., and Rev. James Hawes, M.A. Complete in 
Three Volumes, averaging 750 pages. Crown 5v0, 6s. each, 


DAVIDSON (JOSHUA), THE TRUE HISTORY OF. Crown 
&vo, 53. 


EWING’S (THE LATE RIGHT REV. ALEXANDER, BISHOP 


OF APGYLL) REVELATION CON™IDERED AS LIGHT. A Series of Discourses. Post 8¥0. 73. 64. 


GLADSTONE’S (THE RIGHT HON. W. E.) ON “ECCE 


HOMO.” Crown 8r0, ds. 


GREENWELL’S (DORA) ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
POEMS. Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE COVENANT OF LIFE AND PEACE. Small 8vo, 


THE PATIENCE OF HOPE. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
TWO FRIENDS. Small 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
COLLOQUIA CRUCIS. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
SONGS OF SALVATION. Sewed, 6d. 
THe sOGUL’S LEGEND. Crown 8yo, 8s. 
HARE'S (AUGUSTUS J. C.) WALKS IN ROME. Two Vols. 


Ww "ANDE RINGS IN SPAIN. With Illustrations. Crown 
ME MOR TAT. S or aA QUIE Tey. ee ihe two steel 


~ 


HAWEIS’ (Rev. H. 2.) MUSIC AND MORALS. Post Syo, 12s, 
HERSCHEL’S (SIR J. F. W., Bast.) PAMILIAR LECTURES 


ON SCLENTIFIC SUBJECTS. Crown ovo, t 
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